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Incorporating VOX . THE RADIO CRITIC . BROADCAST REVIEW 


As in recent years, we have asked our reviewers to 
select six discs issued during 1961 which they 
consider to be of outstanding interest and value, 
confining themselves in general to their own 
particular field. As the lists each year have had to 
be compiled before the issues for December have 
been completed, that month in the previous year 
may be counted in. An asterisk indicates that a 
record is available only to special order. 


* * * * 


At the top of my list I put last month’s 
RCA coupling of Liszt and Enesco Rhapsodtes 
and Smetana’s Moldau and Bartered Bride 
Overture by the RCA Victor Orchestra 
conducted by Stokowski both for its achieve- 
ment and what I believe to be promise of 
even better things to come (mono RB16259: 
stereo SB2130). In stereo the sound is quite 
sensational and in mono it is extremely good, 
and Stokowski is in superb form. No list 
from me would be complete without a 
record of Johann Strauss’s music, and my 
1961 nomination is that of waltzes and polkas 
by Kempe and the Vienna Philharmonic for 
the authenticity of the performances and the 
smooth incisiveness of the recording in both 
forms (HMV mono ALP1861: stereo 
ASD431). In my six I cannot afford both 
brass and military bands, so this year the 
choice shall be the CWS (Manchester) Band 
for their fine playing of an unusual selection 
of music including the Mozart Fantasia in F 
minor for mechanical organ, and Gecehl’s 
brilliant Oliver Cromwell. ‘The recorded tone 
is excellent (Fontana mono TFL5158: 
stereo STFL576). Now for a novelty. 
Light music of vintage quality and really 
well played is so rare that any record 
giving us this should be snapped up at once, 
and that is just what we have in the selection 
of Lumbye’s music called ‘Copenhagen 
Tivoli Music” played by the Copenhagen 
Symphony Orchestra under Friisholm on 
Parlophone-Odeon mono MOCK1001 : 
stereo PCSK3001*. The last two places go 
to vocal releases. The first is Owen 
Brannigan’s ““Songs You Remember”’ which 
contains no less than nineteen songs splen- 
didly sung and beautifully recorded and, 
surely, contains something for everybody 
(HMV mono CLP1446: stereo CSD1350), 
and the second is a record which according 
to my dealer friends has been unaccountably 
neglected since it was released last December. 
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THE CRITICS’ CHOICE — 1961 


It is Strauss’s Blue Danube Waltz in the 
version for male voice choir as originally 
conceived by the composer, coupled with 
the rarely heard Bei uns z’Haus Waltz, and 
both sung by the Wiener Mannergesang- 
verein with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Etti (Philips mono 
NBE11115). 
W. A. CHISLETT. 
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During the year I have reviewed record- 
ings of four major stage musicals which are 
still running very successfully in London. 
They will be the obvious presents to bear in 
mind for someone who loves the musical 
theatre. If this were a sales forecast instead 
of a personal choice, I should put The Sound 
of Music, The Music Man, Bye Bye Birdie and 
Stop the World all near the top of the list. 
As it is, I only have room for one of them: 
The Music Man, with the original Broadway 
cast, on Capitol mono W990: stereo SW990. 
Meredith Wilson’s tunes have a fine, brassy 
bounce and there is a great deal of fun in the 
lyrics, particularly the rhythmic monologues 
which Robert Preston throws off with such 
panoche. \ also have a particularly soft spot 
for the barber-shop quartet which finally 
tipped the balance in favour of this record. 
Philips have issued two more treasures from 
the American Columbia catalogue of older 
shows. Finian’s Rainbow is an original cast 
recording dating back to 1947 but not 
previously issued here (mono BBL7466), and 
we are lucky to have it even now because 
this lovely show has never had the success 


it deserves in the London theatre. The book 
is a mixture of fantasy and social realism, 
but this need hardly worry anyone who 
wants simply to enjoy a beautiful score 
excellently performed. On the Town, 
Leonard Bernstein’s first musical, dates back 
even farther, to 1944, but this year saw a 
brand new recording conducted by the 
composer with members of the original cast 
including Nancy Walker and the authors, 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green (mono 
BBL7462: stereo SBBL613). There has 
been no stage production in England and 
the piece is remembered by most people as 
a film musical. The original score contains 
many songs which never reached the film, 
and at least three of these are excellent. It 
all lives up to the promise of that memorable 
opening, “New York, New York’’, and is 
splendidly played on this record. The 
television screen provides two more choices, 
both of which have given me a lot of pleasure. 
The Warner Bros. LP of music from The 
Roaring 20’s (mono WM4035: stereo WS 
8035) is a very well balanced and generous 
collection of numbers sung by Dorothy 
Provine with Pinky and her Playboys. This 
is a gorgeous slice of nostalgia and a lot of 
fun for anyone who likes the music and the 
style of the period, in which the singers and 
the band seem to be completely at home. 
Then there’s a 45 of the theme from Bonanza, 
a thoroughly healthy and exciting tune 
played with great verve by Al Caiola and 
his orchestra, throbbing electric guitar with 
lots of strings and French horns (HMV45- 
POP884). It may be vulgar but it happens 
to be exceedingly cheerful too. The last 
choice is from this month’s column—The 
Fantasticks on MGM mono C871. I hope 
I’ve made it clear there why I find this such 
a delightful and civilised score and why 
it would make a very seasonable gift. 
MicHaEL Cox. 


There have been some wonderful piano 
recordings this year, and for me one of the 
great events was the arrival in this country 
of the first LPs by the octogenarian Egon 
Petri. With some hesitation I pass over his 
Busoni and Bach discs and pick West- 
minster mono XWN18255 which contains 
Beethoven’s Pathétique, Moonlight and 
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Appassionata sonatas. The playing is 
tremendously exciting, and gloriously lack- 
ing in modern reserve. This is how the 
greatest pianists of the past saw this music, 
and we need all the evidence of their 
attitude that we can get. By a coincidence 
you can get the same three sonatas played 
supremely well in a more modern style by 
Wilhelm Kempff (DGG mono LPEM19227: 
stereo SLPEM136227). The outstanding 
recording quality is decidely more realistic 
than Petri is given, though the latter 
seems to me quite adequately recorded. 
Sviatoslav Richter’s first English disc 
(HMV mono ALP1881: stereo ASD450) is 
another exciting event. His D minor 
Beethoven sonata, though very controlled, 
is a personal affirmation of great strength, 
while the Schumann Fantasia on the other 
side has a persuasive poetry that seems to 
me beyond the reach of all other pianists I 
have heard. Equally persuasive is the 
playing of the Brahms Violin Concerto by 
another Russian, David Oistrakh; it is his 
third recording of this music, and by far the 
best. Quality and balance are excellent, as 
is the playing of the French National Radio 
Orchestra under Klemperer (Col. mono 
33CX1765: stereo SAX2411). We don’t 
often hear Russian orchestras playing their 
own ballet music, and two recent examples 
are of real interest. Though the Swan Lake, 
with a pas de deux never before heard in 
this country, was the most ‘“‘complete” 
version yet offered, I would myself choose 
Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet, of which only 
suites have so far been available. This very 
approachable modern music is all the more 
impressive when complete, and it’s full of 
the loveliest tunes. The playing is definitive, 
and the quality reasonably good (MK mono 
MK205C-1/3). For chamber music fans, 
a regrettably small group from all accounts, 
there are some excellent Beethoven discs, 
perhaps the most notable being the Amadeus 
version of the five ‘“‘middle-period”’ quartets 
(they include the three Rasumovskys) on DGG 
mono LPM18534-6: stereo SLPM138534-6. 
The quality is fabulously good, and the 
playing does full justice to some wonderful 
music. Those whose pockets are not so well 
filled as to buy a top-price disc may 
like to be reminded of a real bargain among 
recent ‘Classical Reissues’’: Mozart’s three 
great D major symphonies for a mere 
guinea or thereabouts, on Fontana mono 
EFL2503, with Beecham and the RPO 
at their most magical. 
RoceEr Fiske. 


* * * * 


The most adventurous small jazz group 
playing today must undoubtedly be that 
led by Charlie Mingus, a tempestuous but 
. dedicated musician, our decade’s equivalent 
-of the late Jelly Roll Morton. ‘Mingus 
Dynasty’’, Philips mono BBE12451: stereo 
‘SBBE9050 (with which can be coupled a 
second EP—“Things Ain’t What They Used 
‘To Be’, mono BBE12453: stereo SBBE9052) 
presents imaginative, sensitive and exuberant 
jazz. My next choice, Cannonball Adderley’s 
“Somethin’ Else’? (Blue Note mono BLP 
1595), is notable, among other things, for 
:some diffident but wonderfully eloquent 
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playing by Miles Davis. More remarkable 
solo work can be found on Riverside mono 
RLP 12-241, “The Sound of Sonny’’, an LP 
whereon the tenor-player, Sonny Rollins, 
bends a group of “standards”? to his own 
highly expressive ends. Perfection, as all 
of us know, can never be attained in real 
life, but listening to “Gerry Mulligan 
Meets Johnny Hodges’? (HMV mono CLP 
1465: stereo CSD1372) one is almost deceived 
into thinking it has been. This is simple but 
eloquent music. From a number of good 
piano LPs I’ve singled out one by Little 
Brother Montgomery (Columbia mono 33SX 
1289); not only does it contain just about 
the finest version of Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie 
ever recorded, but it also ranks as perhaps 
the best jazz or blues LP ever made in 
Britain. Normally I eschew reissues in these 
yearly selections, but I cannot resist putting 
forward ‘‘A Biilie Holiday Memorial’’ 
(Fontana mono TFL5106), an excellent 
assortment of this singer’s work (most of it 
drawn from the late 1930s). Lastly, anyone 
who cares to help me make this choice into 
a baker’s half-dozen could do worse than 
glance at my review (on another page) of 
the new Pee Wee Russell LP. 

Let me pass now from jazz to the fields 
of Blues, Gospel and Folk music, to another 
six choices, in fact, this time drawn from 
records reviewed either by myself or Alexis 
Korner. The release of the Folkways label 
in this country has been one of the most 
important events of the year, and from that 
rich catalogue I single out ‘‘New Orleans 
Street Singer’? (Folkways mono FAJ2476), 
the work of Snooks Eaglin, only an average 
singer but certainly one of the most remark- 
able blues guitarists to emerge in recent 
years. Another outstanding LP—this time 
on Collector mono JGN1003—is “‘Angola 
Prisoners’ Blues’’, recordings—many of them 
very moving—made in a Southern peni- 
tentiary. Blues of a very different kind are 
to be heard on “Jimmy Witherspoon At 
The Renaissance”’ (Vogue mono LAE12253), 
a set of magnificently gusty performances, 
the singer being helped on by jazz solos 
from Gerry Mulligan and Ben Webster. 
I have, I must admit, been disappointed 
by most of Mahalia Jackson’s recent LPs. 
It’s not surprising, therefore, that although 
I have chosen ‘‘The World’s Greatest 
Gospel Singer’’ (Philips mono BBL7474) as 
one of the year’s best records, it should 
actually be a collection of this singer’s 
earlier work. As far as the folk scene in 
general is concerned, the Irish seem to have 
come out well on top. Dominic Behan’s 
“Down By The Liffeyside’? (Topic mono 
12T35) contains plenty of lively Dublin 
street songs, including that great ballad, 
Finnegan’s Wake—all of them performed with 
charm and vivacity. Joe Heaney, however, 
a singer from County Galway, shows the 
Gaelic influence much more strongly. 
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There is, indeed, a genuine “baroque 
intricacy’? about much of his singing on 
Collector mono JEI7, an EP that I found 
extremely rewarding. CHARLES Fox. 


* * * * 


My first choice is HMV mono FJLP5035*, 
which is devoted to the art of Vanni- 
Marcoux. This can be recommended with- 
out reservation. The singing is superb, and 
the transfers are all so good technically that 
no apology is needed when playing them 
to people who find the really early discs 
difficult to appreciate. Olympus mono 
ORL215 will appeal strongly to admirers 
of Sembrich and here some allowance must 
be made for the date of the recordings, 
none of which is later than 1908. The 
singing is, however, so outstandingly brilliant 
and the soprano’s command of coloratura 
so complete that this reissue should on no 
account be overlooked. Schumann-Heink 
was another singer of the same period who 
has already become a legend. Her range 
extended from the low contralto “‘E”’ to the 
soprano high “C’’, and her technique was 
staggering. In addition she was unusually 
versatile, and was equally impressive in 
the most difficult bravura passage or the 
later works of Wagner. Rococo mono R11 
gives a generous selection of the great 
contralto’s finest work for the gramophone. 
HMV mono 7ER5201 contains excerpts 
from Melba’s Farewell at Covent Garden, 
and if the voice has been a little whitened 
in the transfer to 45 r.p.m., the surface noise 
has been greatly modified also. The 
Quartet from Act 3 of La Bohéme, previously 
unpublished, but recorded at the Farewell, 
is now released, and this alone makes the 
record highly desirable. Important releases 
of Caruso’s March 1902 recordings have 
appeared. Olympus mono ORL301 contains 
all the fabulously rare Zonophones and all 
the first batch of G & Ts, while HMV mono 
COLH119 includes a good selection of 
the Milan G and Ts from 1902 to 1904, and 
also gives one of the Zonophones. Either 
disc can be strongly recommended. 

JouHN FREESTONE. 


* * * * 


My acid test is whether I go on playing 
a disc after the review is safely in the post. 
That is certainly what has happened since 
last month with Klemperer’s set of the 
Brandenburg Concertos (Col. mono 33CX 
1763-4: stereo SAX2408-9), and with the 
reservations I noted then, I now realise 
how often I am going to get this satisfying 
set off the shelf in preference to other 
versions. My only regret in choosing it is 
that I am forced to take off my list another 
fine Klemperer record, the equally com- 
pelling (and equally debatable) readings of 
Mendelssohn’s Jtalian and Schumann’s 
Fourth symphonies (Col. mono 33C:X1751: 
stereo SAX2398). 

If I have cheated by giving the numbers 
all the same, let me go on to some obvious 
choices. Giulini and the Philharmonia, 
beautifully fresh in Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique, 
warmth and electricity both generated by a 
close study of the score (Col. mono 33CX 
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1716: stereo SAX2368). Colin Davis and the 
RPO in Beethoven’s Seventh (HMV mono 
XLP20038)—the most vital of all the 
standard symphony recordings I have 
coped with during the year. For the first 
time on record Davis’s power and intensity 
really comes over in an interpretation which 
is always interesting without resorting to 
mannerism. I look forward to the promised 
stereo version, also at a bargain price. 
Heldenleben, more than ever a masterpiece 
in Beecham’s hands (HMV mono ALP1847: 
stereo ASD421) makes me regret how little 
Strauss Beecham recorded, so close and 
natural does the identity between composer 
and conductor seem. A unique record. 
Happily we have Karajan as a very different 
but also outstanding Strauss conductor, and 
his coupling of Till Eulenspiegel, Tod und 
Verklarung and Salome’s Dance of the 
Seven Veils, immaculately played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic has the benefit of the 
most opulent Decca recording, rich and 
brilliant at the same time (mono LXT5620: 
stereo SXL2261). My last choice is also 
influenced by _ recording—Ansermet’s 
account of Rimsky-Korsokov’s Scheherazade 
coupled generously with the Polovtsian 
Dances (Decca mono LXT5628: stereo 
§XL2268). Some, I hear, find this disc hard 
to reproduce, but I can only report that my 
machines have never before provided such 
wonderfully vivid stereo sounds, and 
Ansermet’s reading is even more exciting 
than his earlier ones. 
EDWARD GREENFIELD. 


* * * * 


The first in my list of the most exciting 
records of 1961 is ““The Soul of Flamenco— 
Sabicas’””’ (HMV mono CLP1450: stereo 
CSD1363) with particular stress on the 
stereo version. Sabicas ranks amongst the 
greatest flamenco guitarists of the present 
day, and his virtuosity borders almost on 
perfection. In this record he is accompanied 
by an excellent group of guitarists, singers 
and dancers, and the stereo version has the 
added advantage of spotlighting the solo 
performances of these artists. This is indeed 
the best flamenco record I have reviewed 
this year. My next choiceis “‘Piaf At The Paris 
Olympia”? (Columbia mono 33SX1330). 
Edith Piaf is not only France’s most brilliant 
singer, but she is also a courageous and 
determined woman. When she was a child 
she fought poverty and temporary blind- 
ness before she became known all over the 
world, Recently she had to fight an illness 
which everyone thought would end her 
singing days, but she fought and won, and 
this record of her recent performance at the 
Olympia Music Hall, in Paris, is a fit 
tribute to a great artist at the top of her 
career. The audience reaction is sometimes 
overpowering by its exuberance, but who 
wouldn’t be with, for instance, her dramatic 
presentation of Les Blouses Blanches! I must 
follow this record with that of another 
artist who, for over fifty years, has been an 
idol of the Western World—Maurice 
Chevalier. ‘Toujours Maurice’? (RCA 
Camden mono CDN152) is a good collec- 
tion of songs recorded by Chevalier between 
1930 and 1947. This is indeed a collector’s 
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piece and I am certain you will be thrilled 
by such songs as Livin’ in the Sunlight— 
Lovin’? in the Moonlight, Oh! That Mitzi, 
My Love Parade or Paris, Fe t’aime d’ Amour, 
to mention only a few. Next in my list 
comes “Italia Mia” (Decca mono LK4396: 
stereo SKL4135) the careful choice of items 
on this LP and the impeccable way they are 
rendered by Mantovani in his inimitable 
style are certain to please a large number 
of people. Mantovani gives us his versions 
of not only O Sole Mio, Santa Lucia, Funiculi 
Funicula, but of items such as “‘Vissi d’arte”’ 
from Tosca and “Nessun dorma’”’ from 
Turandot. Recordings by Caterina Valente 
are, as a rule, excellent. For this list I 
have chosen “‘Cosmopolitan Lady’’ (Polydor 
mono LPHM46065) in which Valente sings 
in many languages—a practice in which 
she excels. And finally “Ici Paris’? (Col- 
umbia mono 338X1357) for the outstanding 
collection of songs and artists in this 
record: Edith Piaf, Jacqueline Boyer, 
Jean Claude-Pascal, Tino Rossi, Charles 
Trenet, Les Compagnons de la Chanson; 
and songs such as Nous, Les Amoureux, Marie 
Trottier, Cou Couche Panier and Quand 
L’Amour Est Mort! WiLiiaAm GILMAN. 


* * * * 


I have picked three popular works and 
three less known ones which, now that they 
are available in excellent performances and 
recording, I’d like to see in everyone’s 
library. First there is Maag’s entrancing 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony (with the Hebrides) on Decca mono 
LXT5601 and stereo SXL2246, with the 
London Symphony Orchestra playing 
superbly. (This actually appeared last 
December but it was too late for my 1960 
choice.) Then, Walter’s interpretation of 
Brahms’ 3rd Symphony, wholly satisfying 
and easily the best of his complete recording 
of the symphonies. This he conducts with 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra (plus the 
Tragic overture) on Philips mono ABL3343 
and stereo SABL183. Last of my popular 
classics, Rachmaninov’s 2nd Piano Concerto 
played by Byron Janis with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under Dorati on 
Mercury mono MMA11124 and stereo AMS 
16071, a more orthodox performance than 
Richter’s and beautifully played. After that, 
I return to my propaganda on behalf of 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, for there is 
a fine new recording with Schneiderhan, 
Fournier and Anda, with the Radio 
Symphony Orchestra of Berlin under Fricsay 
on DGG mono LPEM19236 and stereo 
SLPEM136236. (Why does DGG go in for 
such impossibly long numbers?) Walton’s 
Violin Concerto, played by Francescatti 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy, cannot be overlooked, even 
though you may not be so keen about yet 
another Symphonie Espagnole (Lalo) on the 
reverse. This is from Philips—mono ABL 
3296 andstereoSABL191. Finally, alittle EP, 
Stravinsky’s Concerto in E flat (Dumbarton 
Oaks), long missing from our catalogues, 
now available from Saga—EFD1501, mono 
only—and neatly played by the Haydn 
Orchestra under Harry Newstone. 

Trevor HARVEY. 
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“Auch kleine Dinge . . . even little 
things can delight us”, says the Wolf song. 
Not that there is anything little about the 
art of the recitalists in the first two of my 
choices. But I truly think that a good 
recital record is often an abiding pleasure 
long after the mighty monsters have come 
to wear the pale dust of white elephants. 
On HMV mono ALP1838: stereo ASD413, 
Victoria de los Angeles runs the gamut of 
her art from arias to Lieder and on to 
Spanish folk song, taking in some French 
melodies on the way. The result seems to 
me a lasting enchantment. Gerald Moore 
accompanies. On DGG mono LPM18590 
or stereo SLM133058 Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau sings a collection of romantic songs 
of the school of Mahler and Pfitzner. All 
these were comparatively unfamiliar to me 
and I found the record a straight, easy 
extension of musical pleasure. The art with 
which the pieces are delivered is a joy anda 
master class in German diction, all at one 
time. For a complete work on a single disc 
—and a beauty both in performance and 
recording—my choice goes to the Ravel- 
Colette L’ Enfant et les sortiléges on DGG mono 
LPM18675 stereo SLPM138675. Maazel 
conducts a Parisian performance. Tovey 
thought Figaro the best of all operas: why 
disagree ? Columbia’s latest version on mono 
33CX1732-5 or stereo SAX2381-4 is beauti- 
fully conducted by Giulini, and has a cast 
including Schwarzkopf as the Countess and 
Moffo as Susanna—I much enjoy it when- 
ever I try it again. Yet another Pagliacci may 
seem an unadventurous choice, but I was 
much stirred by the version on Columbia 
mono 33CX1752-3 or stereo SAX2399-400. 
Gobbi’s acting and Corelli’s exciting 
singing are specially to be com- 
mended. Finally, this was a year when we 
heard a Traviata which won high marks for 
sense of style, and a deeply intelligent 
assumption of the principal part by Anna 
Moffo. I think it stands up very well to 
repeated playing. (RCA mono RE25032-4: 
stereo SER4532-4.) 

Puitie Hope-WaALLACE. 


* * * *® 


1961 has been a bountiful year for Latin 
American record releases, and also for the 
promising début of the Tropicana cata- 
logue and the re-appearance of the Seeco 
label. EMI delved usefully into their 
Chilean sources to compile an EP called 
‘Fiesta In Chile!”’ by Silvia Infantas and Los 
Baqueanos (Parlophone mono GEP8821), a 
feast of good singing and playing. Francis 
Bay, a Continental bandleader noted for his 
interest and ability in the Latin American 
idiom, achieved one of the finest instru- 
mental EPs it has been my pleasure to hear 
with “Brasilia’’ (Philips mono BBE12431 
stereo SBBE9039), which included Rendez 
vous A Brasilia, one of the best sambas 
yet written inside or outside Brazil. Pye 
struck gold by recording Los Zafiros in 
an LP selection titled “Los Zafiros In 
London”’ (Pye mono NPL18057), although, 
judging by the sleeve, they did not realise 
they had obtained the services of three of 
the most outstanding exponents of Latin 
American (as opposed to Spanish) song. 
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Suffice to say that Los Zafiros rank with 
Los Panchos and the Trio Maravilla in 
terms of rich vocal harmonies and instru- 
mental ability. I am sorry to learn that they 
disbanded and went their separate ways 
while in this country. Our own Latin 
American folk song specialists, Dorita y 
Pepe, registered superbly well with their 
first EMI album (Col. mono 33SX1335: 
stereo SCX3386), and one eagerly anticipates 
future discs by them in view of their recent 
trip to Mexico. Paraguayan talent has 
been well represented on record too. 
“Fiesta Paraguaya” by Los Paraguayos 
(Philips mono BBL7477) featured various 
permutations of the famous group operating 
under this name as well as contributions 
from its harp alumnus, Digno Garcia. 
Luis Alberto del Parana’s present team are 
heard at their inimitable best in ‘“‘Senti- 
mentally Yours’’ (Philips mono BBL7492: 
stereo SBBL639), a wonderful mixture of 
established standards and future candidates 
for this status. NicEL Hunter. 


x * * * 


The Liszt Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
seems to be played now less inescapably 
often than at one time. If this helps to draw 
attention to others of the set, it is all to the 

ood. Two of the best of the others are 

nely played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
under Karajan on DGG mono LPM18692, 
stereo SLPM138692; also on the disc are 
Mazeppa and Cherkassy playing the Hun- 
garian Fantasy. Even more unfamiliar than 
these Rhapsodies is the music offered by 
those pace-setters Frederick Fennell and 
the Eastman Wind Ensemble on Mercury 
mono MMAI11131, stereo AMS16078; some 
of the best serious music ever written for 
military band, including the Perichetti 
Sixth Symphony and Walter Hartley’s 
Concerto for 23 winds. 

The peaceful life, however, may be thought 
to be more readily served by Westminster 
mono XWN18856, stereo WST14082; 
here the combined Janacek and Smetana 
Quartets give a marvellously delicate per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn Octet. 
Another first-class chamber music disc 
couples limpid performances by members 
of the Melos Ensemble of the Mozart 
Clarinet Trio and the most agreeable- 
sounding Weber Clarinet Quintet. This is 
Oiseau-Lyre mono OL50190, stereo SOL 
60020. And finally the annual choice for 
solace by guitar: Westminster mono XWN 
18957, stereo WST14138, on which John 
Williams plays, superlatively, an unusually 
well-built programme of music by Torroba 
and Ponce. Matucotm MaAcpona_Lp. 


* + ~ * 


As I suspected when it made its appear- 
ance, Count Basie’s “Band Of Distinction”’ 
(HMV mono CLP1428) has weathered the 
strong competition of the year to emerge 
as an outstanding big band LP of 1961. 
Apart from the verve of the soloists and 
ensemble the generous playing time of nearly 
an hour makes this a memorable bargain. 
John Coltrane is, after Miles Davis, perhaps 
the most important soloist in jazz today and 
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‘Giant Steps’? (London mono LTZ-K15197) 
finds him at peak form with his quartet; 
this is a truly significant step forward. Art 
Pepper’s “‘Gettin’ Together” (Vogue-Con- 
temporary mono LAC12262: stereo SCA 
5019) shows that shortly before his removal 
from the active jazz world this multi-instru- 
mentalist had entered a new and important 
phase. Pianist Bill Evans brought the art of 
piano jazz to a new plane with “Portraits” 
(Riverside mono RLP12-315), a record 
which demonstrates also the incredible bass 
playing of Scott La Faro, killed in a car 
accident this year. Blue Note mono BLP 
1531 “The Fabulous Fats Navarro” contains 
a few reissues but in the main these are new 
recordings from the meagre legacy left by 
this splendid trumpeter. Finally HMV 
mono CLP1382 ‘‘Mel-Tones Back In 
Town’’, an unbelievably successful blending 
of jazz and popular music with solos by Art 
Pepper, Jack Sheldon and Vic Feldman, 
arrangements by Marty Paich and inimi- 
table group singing from Mel Tormé and 
his Mel-Tones. Atun Morcan. 


a * * * 


No pretence of being representative about 
my list this year: the six issues that have 
given me most pleasure fall into two dis- 
tinct categories—Mozart and moderns. 
First Kempff’s coupling of Mozart’s two 
best known piano Concertos, K.488 in A 
and K.491 in C minor—every bar musically 
meaningful, yet always well mannered (per- 
haps even too restrained for some tastes). 
DGG give these performances superlative re- 
cording on mono LPM18645: stereo SLPM 
138645. In the same class is the late Clara 
Haskil’s performance of the variations on 
“Ah, vous dirai-je Maman?’’—a supreme 
example of a performer’s musicianship 
turning minor music into a major pleasure; 
the Concerto K.415, and the Sonata, K.280, 
may not be in quite the same class but the 
record (DGG mono LPM18670: stereo 
SLPM138670) would be worth the price 
for the variations alone. My last Mozart 
disc (Vox mono PL10780) is by no means 
as well recorded as these, but contains such 
a wealth of fine music that it simply cannot 
be overlooked: Alfred Brendel and Walter 
Klien play the two-piano Concerto (K.365), 
the Sonata (K.448) and the C minor fugue 
(K.426) that we know better in its string 
version. My moderns are Stravinsky, with 
his own recording of Sacre and Petrushka on 
Philips mono ABL3335-6: stereo SABL 
174-5; Schoenberg, with his opera Moses 
und Aron superbly performed if rather less 
well recorded on Philips’ mono ABL3398-9 
(surely the high spot of Philips’ rather mixed 
Modern Music Series); and Britten, whose 
Cantata Academica, uneven as it is, benefits 
from excellent performance and recording 
(on Oiseau-Lyre mono OL50206: stereo 
SOL60037), and from its coupling with the 
majestic Hymn to St. Cecilia. 

Jeremy NoBLe. 


* * * * 
When writing of Nadia Cattouse (Parlo. 


mono 45-R4725) singing Long Time Boy last 
spring, I said that I had not been so 
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thrilled with any vocal record until that 
date. This still holds good; it is delightful 
in every way. A close runner-up is Susan 
Gray’s But Does He Love Me? on Parlo, 
mono 45-R4776; I hope she will make some 
more with that fresh young voice. A great 
variety show in itself is the Harry Belafonte 
Carnegie Hall record with Odetta (RCA 
mono RD27205: stereo SF5088), and a fine 
light band concert is provided on Col. mono 
33SX1344 by the Robin Hood Band, of the 
International Order of Foresters—young- 
sters playing with the assurance of seasoned 
professionals. My other two records, which 
I selected after much paring down of a 
list of over twenty, are two from. this 
month’s review—the LP by Michael 
Flanders and Donald Swann, which I 
choose because it comes as such a relief to 
hear honest clean British humour after a 
welter of American night-club stuff, most 
of it not funny to anyone except Americans 
and then only if they were able to see it, 
some of it in very doubtful taste. Parlo, 
mono PMCI1164 is a number to remember 
this Christmas. So is Parlo. mono PMC 
1152: stereo PCS3021, another variety act 
in itself by the Temperance Seven and their 
singer Paul McDowell. This unique octet 
of versatile musicians leapt into the Hit 
Parade with a single last spring and on this 
record continue to show what dance music 
really sounded like at its best during the 
great days of the Twenties. Their assets 
are their sense of humour, oblique but 
broad, and their ability to play so many 
instruments between them. 
Joun OAKLAND. 


* * *” * 


There are seven sets I want to include, 
but since the rules of the game allow 
December to count for the following year, 
Noye’s Fludde, reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue, can be “carried forward’’ to 1962. 
That leaves six. Which of the year’s 
acquisitions has gathered least dust, been 
got down most often from the shelves? 
Without a doubt, Joan Sutherland’s Art of 
the Prima Donna (Decca mono LXT5616-7: 
stereo SXL2256-7), which has had to be 
played again and again, both in its own 
right, and to check that Miss Sutherland’s 
performances can be mentioned in the same 
breath, heard on the same evening, as 
Melba’s, Galli-Curci’s, Callas’s. They can. 
Then Sutherland again, as heroine of the 
fascinating full-length Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Decca mono MET212-4: stereo SET2 12-4), 
which one will play, I won’t say again and 
again, for Donizetti’s music is not as go 
as that, but at any rate often with pleasure 
in the score and bounding admiration for 
the singing. Bellini’s Norma is musically its 
superior, and the new Callas version makes 
the most of it (Columbia mono 33CX 1766-8; 
stereo SAX2412-4). Next, some great music: 
Verdi’s Otello in the new: Decca recording 
which, without superseding Toscanini’s, 
nevertheless brings the score to exciting 
stereo life, with the magnificent playing of 
the Vienna Philharmonic under Karajan, 
and Tebaldi and Del Monaco turning in 
what I increasingly rate as their finest 
performances on disc (mono MET209-11: 
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treo SET209-11). And finally, yet 
snother prima donna assoluta, though of a 
ery different kind: Lotte Lenya, in both 
The Seven Deadly Sins (Philips mono ABL 
h363) and The Threepenny Opera (Philips 
mono ABL3361-2). Both works have been 
saged in London—and neither done a 
quarter as well as they are on these sets. 
Ko if you are one of that increasing band 
ho think Kurt Weill among the most 
important theatre composers of our day, 
hen the records are indispensable. And 
ven if you’re not, they are high on the list 
ifthe most enjoyable (and disturbing, and 
exciting) that 1961 produced. 

ANDREW PorTER. 


* * * * 


The discs I have selected are not placed 
here in any particular order of merit, but 
for near perfection as regards performance 
and recording, and because it is an ideal 
Christmas present, I put first Berlioz’s 
lovely sacred trilogy L’Enfance du Christ, 
equally good in both mono and stereo 
versions. Colin Davis, with the St. Anthony 
Singers, the Goldsbrough Orchestra and a 
fne group of soloists, Peter Pears, Edgar 
fleet, John Frost, Joseph Rouleau, Elsie 
Morison, John Cameron, completely 
reaches the interior spirit of the work and 
inspires all his forces to do_ likewise. 
(Oiseau-Lyre mono OL50201-2: stereo SOL 
60032-3). Notes, French and English texts, 
are provided. Bach’s St. John Passion 
recorded by Argo in the Chapel of King’s 
Collese, Cambridge, brings us, under the 
direction of David Willcocks, a fine and 
dramatic performance, in English, of the 
great work in which Peter Pears as the 
narrator, David Ward as Jesus, and Helen 
Watts in the contralto part, stand out 
among the soloists. The King’s College 
Choir—apart from some weak mcments in 
the opening chorus—sing admirably, and 
the Philomusica of London are _ in 
excellent form. The engineers have coped 
very successfully with the celebrated echo 
Argo mono RG270-2: stereo ZRG5270-2). 

Lotte Wolf-Matthaus’s singing of the 
contralto arias from two Bach Church 
cantatas, Lobe den Herren (BWV137) and 
0 ewiges Feuer (BWV34)—the aria from 
this last is one of the most beautiful Bach 
ever wrote—would make a_ delightful 
Christmas card (Cantate mono T72061F). 
The disc of 23 songs, sacred and secular, 
fom Wolf’s Spanisches Liederbuch sung by 
Fischer-Dieskau and with Gerald Moore 
at the piano, was one of the most perfect 
recitals issued in 1960—it appeared in 
December of that year—and must find an 
honoured place here. English translations 
of the German texts are provided (HMV 
mono ALP1750: stereo ASD378). Finally, 
wo operas. Decca’s Tristan und Isolde, with 
Birgit Nilsson, Regina Resnik, Fritz Uhl, 
Tom Krause and Arnold van Mill in the 
thief parts, and Solti conducting the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, was a landmark 
IN Operatic issues: and I adhere to every 
word of praise I gave to it. Nilsson’s 
iinging and the orchestral playing are its 
thief glories and the recording has the feel 
ofa most exciting and beautiful performance 
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(Decca mono MET204-8: stereo SET204-8). 
My last choice is the splendidly sung and 
played performance, of Strauss’s Elektra, 
with Borkh, Marianne Schech, Jean Madeira, 
Fritz Uhl and Fischer-Dieskau, and Karl 
Bohm conducting the Dresden State Orches- 
tra (DGG mono LPM18690-1: stereo 
SLPM138690-1). Atec ROBERTSON. 


* * * * 


There was no head-scratching or nail- 
biting and deleting reluctantly from a long 
list of possible selections for this feature this 
year. In order of issue, I must re-recommend 
the Thesaurus of Classic Jazz set on Philips’ 
mono BBL7431-4 inclusive; particularly the 
first (with Bix, Rollini, Lang, Nichols, 
Mole, Venuti and others) or the second 
(with Miff Mole’s Molers). Thirty-four 
years ago they were the acme of perfection 
to most connoisseurs; some of them are still 
worthy of that accolade within their limits. 
‘This you’ve got to hear’’, I wrote of the 
only Wilbur de Paris album this year 
(London mono LTZ-K15201 stereo SAH 
6115), with delicious things by Garvin 
Bushell on reeds and Wilbert Kirk’s har- 
monica. If you still haven’t heard it, do so 
and give yourself a treat. The re-mastering 
of the old Gennett piano soli by Jelly Roll 
Morton (Riverside mono RLP12-111) was 
an outstanding event of the spring, and a 
little later, another (modern) recording of 
solo pianists Luckey Roberts and Willie 
“The Lion” Smith (Vogue mono LAE 
12256) provided me with some great 
moments of listening. The issue of four 
Louis Armstrong Hot Five and Seven 
albums (beginning in September with 
Parlo. mono PMC1142) portends similarly 
great things, events of classic jazz, to come; 
one of these is Duke Ellington’s early work 
on Parlo. mono PMC1154. Both these 
great musicians are still going strong, but 
I can say without fear of starting anything 
that they have never excelled themselves 
in the three decades since they made the 
tracks on these fine discs. Brian Rust. 


* * * * 


Memory is an unreliable guide to the 
year’s listening (almost my strongest im- 
pression is of an endless procession of 
language courses), so I must consult my 
notes .. . Let’s see, six records which can 
be recommended without reservation. 

. . Then not, unfortunately, the Bach 
motets beautifully sung by the Westphalian 
Singers on Cantate mono CANI1203LP, 
since the reverse, if I may so put it, lets the 
side down. And only a proxime accessit too, 
however regretfully, to the disc of Callas in 
French operaticarias (Col. mono33CX1771: 
stereo SAX2410), though it contains some 
splendid things, including the most moving 
“J’ai perdu mon Eurydice”’ I have ever 
heard. 

But Julian Bream’s solo disc for RCA 
(mono RB16239), with its interestingly 
varied programme of early and contem- 
porary music, including the Berkeley sona- 
tina, remains something to treasure: what 
an artist he is! Most satisfying also are 
Iturbi’s performance of piano pieces by 
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Albéniz and Granados (Col. mono 33CX 
1743: stereo SAX2391), which are an 
object-lesson in rhythmic bite, clarity and 
authentic Spanish flavour without gimmicks 
for the tourist. And Teresa Berganza’s eight 
Basque songs (Decca mono CEP690: stereo 
SEC5082), for all that the language is as 
baffling to me as to most of the world, 
continue to give me great delight. 

The fact that Colin Tilney’s musicianly 
performances of Kuhnau’s Biblical Sonatas 
are on an unfamiliar label (Philharmonic 
mono PRLO0201/2) may mean that many 
people will not have come across them— 
which is an omission to be rectified, for these 
early examples of keyboard programme 
music contain some remarkable things (e.g.; 
the scenes of Saul’s madness and of the death 
of Jacob). Then there is a first-class disc 
(Col. mono FCX677*) of Poulenc’s Concert 
Champétre, admirably played by Aimée van 
de Wiele, and of the composer and Jacques 
Février in his two-piano concerto, available 
only to special order: if you want really 
sparkling lightweight fare, send your orders 
in right away. Finally, since we are talking 
about concertos, let me recommend a DGG 
recording (SLPM138111 in preference to 
the mono) of Bartok Nos. 2 and 3 for piano 
—the first time they have been worthily 
served by the gramophone—in splendid 
performances by Géza Anda and the Berlin 
Radio Symphony Orchestra under Fricsay. 

LIONEL SALTER. 


* * * * 


How often is a collector torn between 
buying a mono record that’s been given an 
enthusiastic review and putting the money 
aside for a stereo version that may take 
months, even years toemerge! This must 
surely have happened with The Play of 
Daniel (Brunswick mono AXTL1086) which 
was so poorly publicised on its first appear- 
ance, in spite of the fine performances given 
all over England by the New York Pro 
Musica. Eventually the stereo equivalent 
has arrived (SXA4001) and it offers added 
realism, especially in the processional items 
and ensembles. In another instance, the 
late arrival of the stereo version brought 
with it a virtually new performance: 
Beecham’s magnificent reading of the 
Berlioz Fantastic Symphony, with the French 
National Radio Orchestra (HMV stereo 
ASD399), which all Berlioz-Beecham ad- 
mirers will adore. 

One of the most poetic, enthralling 
performances of the year was Rostropovitch’s 
in the Schumann ’Cello Concerto, with the 
Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Rozhdestvensky. With light relief on the 
reverse—Tchaikovsky’s tuneful Rococo Vari- 
ations—this disc is a winner either in mono 
or stereo (DGG LPM18674: SLPM138674). 
For sterner stuff we must turn to Bach, but 
Bach in a most congenial and relaxed mood: 
the four orchestral Suites, played with great 
enthusiasm for style and content by Yehudi 
Menuhin and the Bath Festival Orchestra. 
There are specially sonorous rewards for 
those who go for the stereo version (HMV 
ASD404-5). Pre-Bach, but never for a 
moment lacking in liveliness is the most 
delightful Archive disc of the year, con- 
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sisting of dance-music by Praetorius, 
Widmann and Schein, played by a group 
of North German instrumentalists calling 
themselves the Collegium Terpsichore (DGG 
Archive mono APM14166: stereo SAPM 
198166). For lovers of recitals, I would 
unhesitatingly recommend Henryk Szeryng 
(violin) with Charles Reiner at the piano, 
on RCA mono RB16240: stereo SB2109. 
Denis STEVENS. 


* * * * 


It so happens that my quota of six records 
could well have come from last December, 
which was a bumper month in my depart- 
ment, but I will content myself by referring 
again to two: Anacreonticks (Pye mono 
NPL18050) is a splendid collection of pre- 
music-hall English popular song, magni- 
ficently performed and providing much that 
is difficult to obtain elsewhere. This is also 
a record of considerable historical import- 
ance and carries a most informative note. 
Secondly one of the Transacord railway re- 
cords (5048-9*), a fitting elegy for the steam 
locomotive and a tribute to the men who 
drove it—heroes all. “On the Footplate”’ 
reminds us that when every aircraft is 
grounded, every ship in port and every car 
frozen up in the garage, the trains will get 
through somehow—a miracle of precision 
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planning, physical courage and the endur- 
ance of signalmen in their lonely posts. 
Argo’s Hamlet must take the dramatic palm, 
if only because it is all there, but also because 
here is a worthy performance of this monu- 
mental achievement of European art (mono 
RG256-60: stereo ZRG5256-60). Five 
records means putting down a lot of money, 
but this is a noble recording. Unless you 
are completely allergic to John Betjeman— 
and many are—the collection on Argo 
mono RG225 is the most representative buy, 
and if your regret for the passing of the 
music-hall is no less than for the passing 
of steam, you can hardly do without 
Daniel Farson’s. record (Fontana mono 
TFL5043) if only because he introduces Ida 
Barr singing OA, you beautiful doll, which she 
first sang here in 1910. Lastly, Joyce 
Grenfell’s sketches (Elecktra mono EKL184) 
are so brilliantly observed that they must 
be included, and this record also brings 
back that poignant song Three Brothers to 
the catalogue. If I have done less than 
justice to the poets this year it is because 
their appeal is more specialised and I have 
tried to choose records that can be enjoyed 
by most of our 100,000 readers. However, 
if you hate trains, I will simply remind you 
that Peter Sellers’ impersonation of Sir Alec 
Guinness is on Parlophone mono PMC1131 
or stereo PCS3102. Rocer WIMBUsH. 





RECORDING NOYE’S FLUDDE 


By HARLEY USILL * 


ERHAPS the easiest decision we had to 

make about the recording of Noye’s Fludde 
was to record it. From then on the going 
became more difficult. Not that we met 
with any obstruction, for everybody wanted 
to help. But the main problem in the early 
stages was to decide where to record and 
how to assemble the cast, chorus and 
orchestra consisting largely of school 
children. The forces called for in the score 
are Mr. and Mrs. Noye, played by pro- 
fessional singers, their children, Mrs. Noye’s 
gossips, a large chorus of children repre- 
senting the animals, a children’s orchestra 
of strings, recorders and percussion, with a 
professional string quintet, a timpanist, a 
piano duet, an organ, six buglers and a 
section of hand bells to augment the voice 
of God. 

Obviously, we thought, a studio job if 
we were to obtain stereo separation and 
good balance. We could then work out a 
production on the studio floor for move- 
ment. Set against these considerations 
however, was our strong feeling that we 
needed a church acoustic; but infinitely 
more important, we felt that the spirit of 
the work which relied on so many children, 
could easily be destroyed in a recording 
studio. Added to this it looked highly 
unlikely that we could persuade any 





* Recording Director, Argo Record Company. A review 


of this recording appears on page 315. 


school authority to provide the con- 
considerable time off for the rehearsals and 
recording sessions we would require. So 
that left us with the possibility of a “‘live’’ 
recording. 


The technicans work out a recording plan. 


(of Argo’s parent company, Decca). 
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We met Benjamin Britten in the autum)| 
of 1960 and learned that the next majo 
production of the Fludde was planned fo 
the 1961 Festival at Aldeburgh in June, 
We agreed that this was the occasion to 
record, as the performance which was t 
take place in Orford Church was to bea 
new production by Colin Graham who 
produced the first performance there in 
1958. 

A reconnaissance to Aldeburgh in March 
to discuss the timetable produced a pre. 
liminary plan to record certain sections 
with the soloists the day before the drey 
rehearsals, and to record the two dres 
rehearsals complete. ‘There was also the 
possibility of a final session later in the 
week between the performances. Although 
Mr. Britten was prevented by pressure of 
work from conducting for the recording he 
was, as it turned out, able to be there for 
the early sessions, and most of the play. 
backs. 

The engineers arrived the day before the 
first orchestral run through and set up the 
equipment in the saloon bar, closed to the 
public for the week, of the King’s Head, 
This was an auspicious choice of monitor 
ing room, for apart from the more obviow 
facilities, there was also Wimbledon Tennis 
on the Television during recording breaks. 


It had been agreed with Colin Graham, 
the producer, before we started that we 
would try to interfere as little as possible 
with his production, and to record the 
action as it actually took place. I watched, 
from the audience, the first run through on 
Saturday afternoon while Andrew Raebum, 
Argo’s music director, and the engineers 
made a rough balance test. From the 
entrance of Noye’s Children to start 
building the ark and Mrs. Noye’s quarrel- 
ling with the Gossips and Noye, the 
problems facing a successful live recording 
became apparent. The stage creaked at 
every joint, although the carpenters did 


Left to right— Kenneth Wilkinson, Alan Abel and Alan Reewt 
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silence it in time for the performance. As 
the action continued to unfold the amount 
of extraneous noise from stage business 
which had excellent visual value but no 
aural meaning became too excessive to 
permit on a recording. At the conclusion 
of the run through I went back to the 
control room to face the disconcerting 
comments of the technicians who were 
finding the balance problems almost too 
much of a handful. Furthermore, these 
were only the problems of balance between 
voices and orchestra—the balance of the 
orchestra itself and of voice against the 
voice still loomed ahead. 


It was finally agreed, after consultation 
between the producer, the conductor, and 
the Festival authorities, that the Monday 
before Dress Rehearsal would be a “‘record- 
ing day’? as we would have to restage the 
production to suit the microphones. We 
undertook to re-create as closely as possible 
an actual performance under these con- 
trolled conditions, and to include essential 
sound effects such as the chopping down of 
the tree to make a mast. 


We had previously marked the work off 
into longish sections which could be 
recorded as “‘takes’’, and with the exception 
of the Hymns it was to be recorded in 
sequence. Each section was closely based 
on the stage production, but the scale of 
movement was restricted so that, although 
the stereo impression was constantly sought 
for, the voices were not drowned by the 
orchestra, and singers were encouraged to 
face the microphones whenever possible. 
The orchestra too, had to be specially laid 
out to obtain definition and to prevent it 
coming through on the singers’ micro- 
phones at the great climaxes. At one 
moment we had eleven microphones open 
in one of the most complicated mixing 
programmes on any Argo record so far. 
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Producer’s notes after the first dress rehearsal. Left to right: Owen Brannigan as Noye, Colin Graham the 
producer and Benjamin Britten 


I must leave the listener and the critic 
to judge the success or failure of the record- 
ing and performance, but for all of us who 
worked on it, this was a most exciting and 
moving experience. 

Among my own particular memories is 
the pleasure of watching Benjamin Britten 
during these rehearsals, surrounded by the 
children who were gaining so much enjoy- 
ment from performing his music. I recall 
too watching a performance which was 
intensely moving, even after five days of 


balancing and_ recording normally 
guaranteed to leave one’s enthusiasm for a 
work slightly dampened. These memories 
are suddenly heightened by the fact that I 
find myself writing on the recording of 
Noye’s Fludde the morning after the 
announcement of the explosion of Mr. 
Kruschev’s 50 megaton bomb. One cannot 
help wondering if, this time, there will be 
an olive branch or a rainbow for the 
children who sang and played during the 
performances at Aldeburgh last summer. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Sir Thomas Beecham—A Memoir, by 
Neville Cardus (Collins 12s 6d.). 


Thomas Beecham—An _ independent _bio- 
graphy, by Charles Reid (Gollancz 26s.). 
On the first page of his “portrait in the 
round”, as Neville Cardus calls his memoir of 
Sir Thomas Beecham—a portrait brilliantly and 
evocatively painted in the author’s masterly 
prose—we are asked to see, and do see, Sir 
Thomas coming down the stairs, not by the lift 
of the Europa Hotel, Salzburg, to meet for the 
t time, and entertain to lunch, the critic 
whose article on Delius had recently so greatly 
pleased him. The friendship thus begun in 
1931 gradually ripened and deepened. “I 
came to love him”, Cardus writes, “‘his poses 
and his high disdain, his courteousness and his 
tudeness, his intolerance and his generosity— 
all these variable traits mingled in the shot-silk 
of his temperament.” Elsewhere he describes 
Beecham as ‘“‘a complex character !—witty, then 
waggish; supercilious, then genial, kindly, and 
sometimes cruel; an artist in affectation yet 
somehow always himself. Lancashire in his 
bones, yet a man of the world”. A man, one 
might add, certain to evoke, as in his lifetime, 
the kind of critical hostility to be found in at least 
one recent review of the above books which, be- 
ing frank and sincere accounts of their subject, 


naturally provide plenty of ammunition. The 
reviewer, after a few conventional compliments, 
wrote off Beecham as a “‘Pagliaccio” (Tosca- 
nini’s description of him) for whom “the 
British have a crisper word”. I can imagine 
a much crisper word Beecham would have used 
in reply to this contemptuous, and contemptible, 
dismissal. 

Beecham was, as anyone could observe, 
inordinately vain, but it is surprising to learn 
that he was so obstinately uncritical of himself. 
He would say of a really bad performance “it 
was one of my very finest”, which he could not 
really have believed, and once he withdrew 
Cardus’s Press tickets for a whole Covent 
Garden season because of a perfectly just 
criticism that had riled him. His handling of 
music that bored him was inexcusable and 
unprofessional—but he was neither professional 
nor amateur, but wholly sui generis!—his 
impishness and his more outrageous remarks 
were perhaps calculated, when displayed or 
made in public, to draw attention to enter- 
prises near to his heart, and later because some- 
thing the delighted public expected of him. 
Certainly he pleased himself, having the 
resources to do so, by putting on operas, and 
so forth, the majority of the public did not want 
and so did not support (but some of us will always 
be grateful for having a chance to hear those 
operas) and certainly he gratified himself in 
creating three great orchestras: but Cardus does 


well to remind us that, unlike famous Euro- 
pean conductors, “‘he had to organise the 
medium, the paraphenalia and the whole arena, 
for his activities”. Some Pagliaccio! Who else 
has ever accomplished so much for music in 
Great Britain? Mr. Cardus thinks that his 
name will not be immortally associated with 
the greatest composers, except for Mozart, and 
so places him below Toscanini, Furtwangler, 
Klemperer and Walter—but then he remembers 
to add Haydn. Surely, however, one cannot 
leave the second rank composers out of the final 
reckoning, above all Berlioz—whom in more 
than one aspect Charles Reid sees as Beecham’s 
prototype—and Sibelius and, of course, Delius. 
Not the least of his claims to fame as a conductor 
and a reason for the loud acclamations of his 
audiences, was his joy in making the music he 
loved, great and small; a joy so patently trans- 
mitted to his players and audiences. 

Charles Reid, in his much longer and 
differently planned book, fills in, as a result of 
a great deal of research work admirably carried 
out, much of the detail Beecham omitted in the 
account he gave of his early life in A Mingled 
Chime. There are some surprises here. Beecham 
as composer of operas—never performed—as 
specialist in Tudor music, bass in Kennedy- 
Scott’s Orianna Madrigal Society at its inception 
in July, 1905, and writer of its programme notes. 
It is deeply interesting to discover so much we 
know as characteristic of Beecham emerging in 
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these early years, “‘the calm omniscience of his 
judgements—the oracular tone—the extra- 
ordinary memory—thesupreme self-confidence’, 
He was himself, as Cardus says, “his most 
finished, unique, and most thoroughly rehearsed 
production”, adding “he enlarged his person- 
ality continually’’. 

Mr. Reid’s book brings us vivid portraits of 
Beecham’s father, his first wife, and of his 
delightful sister Emily, of Lady Betty Beecham, 
of the many artists he worked with, and of the 
sequence of events in his long and crowded life 
of triumphs and failures—though the author 
dwells most on the earlier years. There is, in 
both books, a sufficient quota of “Beecham 
stories’, with some variants, and, also in both, 
the view is expressed that music could not 


wholly contain him. He might have excelled in 
many other professions, and certainly he was 
much more than the conductor of unforgettable 
performances, many of which we can fortunately 
remind ourselves of on disc. Those of us, a 
great multitude, who admired and loved 
“Tommy” whether or not we knew him need 
not be pressed to read both these profoundly 
interesting books—there are, by the way, 
seven splendid photographs of him in Cardus’ 
book, but none in Reid’s—and we can leave 
posterity, not the present time, to decide finally 
whether or not he was a great man, while being 
quite certain in our hearts of the verdict, 
whatever his faults and failings. The world is a 
poorer and darker place without him. 
ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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A BEECHAM ANTHOLOGY 


VOLUME ONE, 1915-39. Mozart. Die Zauberfléte: 
Overture (a, rec. 1915). Delius. Evening Voices— 
Twilight Fanciest (b, rec. 1929). Handel. Solomon: 
Sinfonia—Arrival of the Queen of Sheba (c, rec. 
1933). Borodin. Prince Igor: Polovtsian Dances, 
No. 17f¢ (d, rec. 1934). lozart. Le Nozze di 
Figaro: Overture (c, rec. 1937). Wagner. Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg: Da zu dir der Heiland 
—Church Scene* (e, rec. 19386). Mozart. Sym- 
phony No. 40 in G minor, K.550: Minuet and Trio 
io rec. 1937.) Berlioz. La Damnation de Faust, 

Op. 24: Ballet des Sylphes (c. rec. 1937). Mozart. 
Die Zauberfiéte: Papagena! Papagena!* (f, rec. 
1937). Symphony No. 35 in D major, K.385, 
‘Haffner’: Finale (c, rec. 1939). 

VOLUME TWO, 1946-58. Cha’ 
(g, rec. 1946). Sibelius. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 43: Finale (g, rec. 1946). Richard 
Strauss. Don Quixote, Op. 35: Finale (g, rec. 
1948). Delius. Hassan: Intermezzo and Serenadeft 
(g, rec. 1953). Grieg. Peer Gynt: Ist Arabian 
Dance® (h, rec. 1956). Grétry. Zémire et Azor: 
Air de Ballet (g, rec. 1956). Tchaikovsky. 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36: Scherzo 
Pizzicato ostinato)—Allegro— Meno mosso— 
Tempo I (g, rec. 1957). Schubert. Symphony No. 
3 in D major, D.200: Minuet and Trio (g, rec. 1958). 
Haydn. Symphony No. 100 in G major, ‘‘Military”: 
Finale (g, rec. 1958). Bizet. Carmen: Chanson 
Bohéme (i, rec. 1958). Berlioz. Le Corsaire 
Overture, Op. 21 (g, rec. 1958). (a) Beecham 
Symphony Orchestra, (b) Dora lLabbette 
i, Sir Thomas Beecham, Bait., C.H. 
(piano), (c) London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
(d) Leeds Festival Choir, London Philharmonic 
Seaeaies (Recorded at the Leeds Musical Festi- 
val, October 1934), (e) Chorus of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Recorded at the Royal 
Opera House, 1936), (f) Gerhard Hiisch (baritone), 
Irma Beilke and Carla Spletter (sopranos), Rut 
Berglund (contralto), Berlin armonic 
Orchestra, (g) Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
(h) B am Choral Society (Chorus Master: 
Denis Vaughan), Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
(i) Victoria de los Angeles, Denise Monteil, 
Monique Linval (sopranos), Orchestra of the 
French National Radio. All items with the 
exception of (b) conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart., C.H. Items marked f sung in 
English, * sung in German, remainder sung in 
French. Item marked recorded under the auspices 
of the Delius Trust. H.M.V. @ ALP1870-1 (two 
12 in., 60s. 4d. plus 21s. 8d. P.T.). 


There is no question of reviewing these 
two discs in any detail; it would take pages 
covering, as it does, recordings by Sir 
Thomas Beecham made between 1915 and 
1958, during which time he founded three 
great orchestras, the Beecham Symphony 
Orchestra, the London Philharmonic and 
the Royal Philharmonic, all of which are 
here represented. One recalls that in 1919, 
in the course of a case in Chancery con- 
cerning Sir Thomas’s financial liabilities 
the judge, when he learnt that Beecham 
had spent a huge part of his private fortune 
on music asked “And what was the good 
of that?” thus striking an all-time low in 
judicial humour and ignorance. The 
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memories that crowd in, for one of my 
generation, and for those that join in 
gradually as the years of the recordings 
pass by, give the answer—and a glorious 
answer it is. There has never been an 
anthology that pleased everyone, and here 
and there one regrets that this rather than 
that has been chosen: but, considering the 
difficulty of the task, involving especially 
the time factor in the excerpts or whole 
pieces given, the result is most satisfying. 
The excerpt from the finale of Sibelius’s 
Second Symphony, which begins in the 
ostinato section after the big tune, is rather 
ineffective. It would surely have been 
better to have begun at the lead from the 
Scherzo into the finale. I could also have 
dispensed with Grieg’s Arabian Dance, 
with chorus, which is, to me, a very poor 
piece. On the other hand how delightful 
to hear Dora Labbette with Beecham 
accompanying in the Delius song (given 
two titles just to make sure!). Her pure 
soprano voice and clear enunciation— 
almost every word distinct—are a joy and 
Beecham accompanies sympathetically. 
There is—and this is 1929—an excellent 
balance between voice and piano. Do not 
be put off by the obtrusive surface noise in 
the Overture to The Magic Flute with which 
the first disc begins. It was recorded in 
1915. There is, from the “Arrival of the 
Queen of Sheba’’ onwards, no more trouble 
with surface noise. The oboes are absolutely 
enchanting in this piece and Sir Thomas is 
at the height of his form. In the Polovtsian 
Dances the Leeds Chorus sounds distant 
and could be singing in any language, but 
Beecham’s vitality is what counts and 
makes the excerpt exciting. Unfortunately 
the flutes are barely audible in the closing 
section of the Figaro Overture, which is 
beautifully articulated. I always liked 
Beecham’s interpretation of Mozart’s G 
minor Symphony. The Minuet has a taut 
stateliness that is just right and the Trio is 
beautifully relaxed. The eloquence of the 
orchestral comments between the phrases 
of the chorale in The Meistersingers extract, 
though quite out of balance—being very 
forward—make this worth inclusion. After 
the exquisite playing, at the point of a 
needle, of Berlioz’ Ballet des Sylphes we hear 
Beecham give thanks to the orchestra. 
The ‘‘Papageno” scene from The Magic 
Flute is, of course, taken from the famous 
performance, recorded in Berlin, and now 
available on- LP. How good Gerhard 
Hiisch is. One of the very best things is 
the Chabrier Marche Joyeuse with the R.P.O, 
Here are the wit and sparkle that seem to 
elude nearly all conductors today, especially 
the young ones. The Finale of Don Quixote, 
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with Tortelier in the solo ’cello part, 
brought tears to my eyes; it was as if 
those exquisite regretful phrases summed up 
all we have lost. The remaining items are 
all recent enough to be familiar to most of 
us and need no comment here. 

The anthology stresses the qualities one 
so loved in Beecham, his sheer joy in 
making music, his lovely singing melody 
lines, his rhythmic vitality, his delicate 
detail as well as his robustness and humour. 
Years ago, during a talk I gave at an 
“approved school”, as they were then 
called, for delinquent, but very lively boys, 
I asked them “what does a conductor do,”’ 
and one of them replied at once “he plays 
on the orchestra.” Beecham played, 
indeed, on the great “instrument” he 
loved and knew so well: and he played, 
at his best, as only a truly great musician 
can. There are many intimations of him 
at his best on these two discs and they will 
give much pleasure to the thousands who 
loved and admired him. This is a perfect 
issue for a friendly party of music lovers, 
to be heard with intermingled wine and 
talk and the rising smoke of cigars, to be 
heard with happy memories and profound 
gratitude. A.R. 


ORCHESTRAL 


ADAM. Giselle—Ballet Music. London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Mercury @ 
MMaAI1141-2: © AMS16087-8 (two 
12 in., 57s. 5d. plus 20s. 7d. P.T.). 


Complete version: 
Covent Garden, Fayer (10/58) @ CLP1210-1 


If The Flying Dutchman or Don Pasquale 
were given in our opera houses with 
additional music from other sources inter- 
polated here and there, vociferous protests 
would be made by all true opera-lovers. 
And yet when a ballet of the same period 
is so treated, no one dreams of protesting. 
Indeed very few can be aware of the 
situation, for record sleeves and labels keep 
quiet about it, and the original music of 
Giselle is at the moment unobtainable even 
in the piano score. The new Fistoulari 
discs and the 1958 Fayer ones both appear 
to be “‘complete”’, but in fact not only is 
the musical content rather different but the 
actual orchestrations are totally different. 
You can be pretty sure that what is an 
oboe solo on one version will not be an 
oboe solo on the other. The truth is that 
neither orchestration is by Adam. There 
is said to be an original full-score in 
America, but it does not so far seem to 
have been recorded. 

Fayer gives the Russian version, deriving 
from Petipa’s late nineteenth century 
revisions. It keeps reasonably close to the 
old piano scores, and is very like what 
Covent Garden does now. The pas de deux 
for the two peasants in Act | is kept 
(though the music is really by one Burg- 
miller), and so is Giselle’s Variation 
(“Variation apocryphe’’, as a French piano 
score calls it); both these are played 
immediately after the ‘Marche des 
Vignerons’”?. In Act 2 Fayer cuts most of 
the first five minutes, and he cuts the fugue 
during which Giselle keeps the Wilis at bay 
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by making the sign of the cross. I remember 
both these passages being very effective 
when the Royal Swedish Ballet came to 
this country a few years ago; their version 
really was complete. 

Fistoulari gives the old Covent Garden 
version, still the one most familiar to people 
today. It must be a good quarter of an 
hour shorter than Fayer’s. Not only are 
whole sections cut, but there are small cuts 
in most of the sections that are played. 
Many of these cuts seem to me indefensible. 
Fistoulari includes the Burgmiiller pas de 
deux and Giselle’s Variation (which he puts 
before the ““Marche des Vignerons’’), and 
also a very horrid anonymous piece for 
Giselle in Act 2 in which the “scéne 
d’amour’”’ tune is forced into waltz rhythm. 
It seems rather odd that Mercury should 
issue this very truncated version when 
Covent Garden have just begun to show 
more reverence for Adam’s intentions. 
There would have been plenty of room on 
the four sides for quite a lot more music. 
Also many of the scorned passages seem to 
me more likeable than the six little 
Burgmiiller pieces which are stylistically 
not quite in keeping with the old Adam. 

You may think Adam is not a sufficiently 
important composer for any of this to 
matter, and if so, you will be glad to hear 
that the new Fistoulari discs contain some 
very beautiful playing, and the recording 
quality is magnificent. Fistoulari shows a 
little more tenderness than Fayer in some 
of the sentimental moments, and _ the 
London Symphony Orchestra has a little 
more precision than its rival. The orches- 
tration he uses (is this the one by an 
unknown hand that Constant Lambert and 
Robert Irving both touched up?) sounds 
cleaner and more piquant that the one 
Fayer uses, and it could be that anyone 
used to these sounds would find what Adam 
actually wrote a little disappointing. Even 
so, we should surely be allowed to hear 
what he actually wrote, and meanwhile I 
for one would sooner possess the Fayer 
version because of its greater authenticity of 
content, which somehow gives the music 
more sense as a whole, also the Fayer, 
though it contains much more music, is 
cheaper. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Romances. No. | in 
G major, Op. 40; No. 2 in F major, 
Op. 50. David Oistrakh (violin), 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Eugene Goossens. 
D.G.G. @ EPL30586 (7 in., 9s. 63d. 
plus 3s. 54d. P.T.): @ SEPL121586 
(7 in., 11s. 9d. plus 4s. 23d. P.T.). 

Oistrakh plays these over-recorded little 
pieces with a sincerity and clear lyrical 
sweetness that makes his version as good as 
any and probably the best of the lot. He is 
more realistically balanced than most of his 
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WV HEAR MY PRAYER 
WV © FOR THE WINGS OF A DOVE 


O/ sung by ERNEST LOUGH and THE TEMPLE 
WV CHURCH CHOIR H.M.V. 7EG8293 
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rivals, and the excellent quality in both 
mono and stereo makes it easy to recom- 
mend this version without any qualifica- 
tions. With playing such as this, the music 
seems to have far more quality than 
usual. R.F. 


DEBUSSY. Images—complete. 

RAVEL. Pavane pour une Infante 
Défunte. 

STRAVINSKY. Symphonies for wind 
instruments. Suisse Romande 
Orchestra conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet. Decca Q LXT5650: © 
SXL2287 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
PT.) 


Images: 


Suisse, Argenta (2/58) @ LXT5348 
N.Y.P.O., Bernstein 


(3/61) @ ABL3328: © SABL171 


Symphonies for wind: 
E.-R. Wind, Fennell (5/59) @ MMA11026 

Till now Debussy’s three orchestra] Images 
have been regarded as enough material for 
a whole twelve-inch. This disc provides a 
generous bonus with the Stravinsky Sym- 
phonies, the most concentrated of all his 
pre-serial works, and the popular Ravel 
Pavane. Further, with Gigues and the three 
movements of Jbéria on one side and Rondes 
de Printemps at the beginning of side two, 
one naturally plays the works in the pub- 
lished order. Though that was not some- 
thing which Debussy necessarily demanded 
or even expected, the balancing of the two 
shorter pieces round the more complex and 
highly coloured centrepiece makes a very 
satisfying triptych. 

All this has been achieved with excellent 
recording quality. The strings are a little 
edgy, but it is all very clear and impressive. 
Indeed the recording adds very much to the 
impact of the performances, and that is 
particularly apparent when one compares it 
with the earlier stereo version by Bernstein 
and the New York Philharmonic. When I 
reviewed that in March I had to complain 
that there was no true pianissimo, the 
dynamic level being too even throughout. 

Ansermet’s new recording makes one 
appreciate afresh how much Debussy relied 
on dynamic contrasts to produce evocative 
atmosphere and that is particularly so in 
Ibéria. J think of the passage towards the 
end of the first movement, “Par les rues et 
les chemins”’ (Figs. 24 to 33), where twice 
over Debussy builds up to a climax and 
retains the tension in the hush which 
follows. The New York players under 
Bernstein may have knife-edged discipline, 
but Ansermet with better recording and 
more attention to dynamics has far more 
impact. Similarly, in the last movement, 
where twice over the violins and violas are 
instructed to put their instruments under 
their arms like guitars for the full enunci- 
ation of the march theme “‘joyeuse et alerte”’. 
The first time it is marked pianissimo (Fig. 
56), the second forte (Fig. 64). With 
Bernstein there is barely any difference 
while Ansermet shades as the composer 
intended. 

Admittedly strict adherence to Debussy’s 
dynamic markings is virtually impossible. 
Taking this very example, it is hard for the 
strings to vary their volume widely when 
playing in this guitar-like way, and there 
are dozens of examples where a true pianis- 
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simo would be impossible as marked for 
the very complexity of the writing and 
balance of instruments. Ansermet, much 
more than Bernstein, does his best to follow, 
and it is amazing what gain there is in 
refinement and clarity. 

In another way, however, Ansermet’s 
careful adherence to the score may seem 
at first to detract from the atmospheric 
effect. Where Bernstein uses rubato freely 
in the second movement, ‘‘Les Parfums de 
la nuit’’, and the air is heavy with the 
warmth of a Spanish night, Ansermet with 
his clinical precision sounds cool. These are 
instruments playing in a hall and not 
whispers on the night air. But where at first 
I certainly preferred Bernstein in this move- 
ment, I have come to like Ansermet better 
for letting the music speak for itself. 

Those who knew Ansermet’s earlier 
version (one of the earliest of Decca’s LPs) 
will, no doubt, be saying that this is all just 
what they expected. As it happens that was 
a set which always disappointed me for its 
lack of impact, and this new one is quite 
different not only in quality of recording 
but in the performance itself which is far 
crisper and more exciting, fortissimo punches 
never pulled. The ending of Jbéria in 
particular, with its difficult whooping effect 
for trumpets and tuba, is brilliantly done. 

I have concentrated on Jbéria in what I 
have written as illustrating the mastery of 
Ansermet’s performance more clearly, but 
the impact and transparency of both Gigues 
and Rondes de Printemps are just as great, the 
acid sound of the oboe d’amore in Gigues 
is beautifully caught. 

No doubt in choosing the Stravinsky 
Symphonies for fill-up Ansermet was think- 
ing not only that it was written in memory 
of Debussy, but that it is Stravinsky’s most 
unjustly neglected work. Unhappily he 
runs just such a risk as Koussevitzky did 
in conducting the disastrous first perform- 
ance (Queen’s Hall, 1921). Admittedly on 
a record one cannot physically see the gaps 
left by the string players, but after the 
glowing colours of Debussy’s tone pictures 
this sounds even more austere than it might. 
Paradoxically it is no help that Ansermet 
seems to try to soften the cruelly hard lines 
of this “austere ritual which is unfolded in 
terms of short litanies between different 
groups of iomogeneous instruments”. 
Frederick Fe. cll in his Mercury recording 
was far more ruthless and the work’s terri- 
fying intensity came over superbly. 
Ansermet is not so convincing, but I still 
hope that many who get the disc for the 
Debussy will persevere really hard with the 
Stravinsky, for there are few more rewarding 
works in the modern repertory. (Eric 
Walter White’s analysis in his book on 
Stravinsky may be helpful.) They will at 
least have the honeyed sweetness of the 
Ravel Pavane to console them afterwards. 
It is a pity that the sleeve-note is not up to 
Decca’s usual standard: What relevant 
information it contains is couched in 
strangely ponderous jargon. 

The recording, as I have said, is excellent, 
with only a reservation about the strings. 
The stereo, as usual, has extra depth and 
atmosphere, but the mono is extraordinarily 
vivid too. E.G. 
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GOMES. Il Guarany: Overture. 
STRAUSS, JOHANN. Waldmeister: 


Overture. Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Willy 
Richartz. D.G.G. @ EPL30567 


(7 in., 9s. 63d. plus 3s. 54d. P.T.). 

The sleeve-note is almost too informative 
about the conductor (“‘a successful com- 

ser and adapter of light music’? and 
“beloved by his colleagues for his pioneer 
work on copyright law reform’’) but offers 
nothing at all about the music. Carlos 
Gomes surely needs some introduction. ..He 
was 4 Brazilian contemporary of Johann 
Strauss, studied in Milan, and died in 1895 
just after he had been appointed director of 
the Paris Conservatoire but before he had 
taken up office. Judging by most of the 
overture, J] Guarany is a serious opera with a 
melodramatic plot—except that there is one 
incongruously sentimental musical comedy 
theme in the middle. The Strauss overture 
on the other side will be no better-known to 
most readers (how many of us could name 
more than a quarter of his sixteen 
operettas?), and though constructed with 
equal looseness it is at least consistent in 
style and makes pleasant listening. Needless 
to say, there are some waltz tunes. The 
sleeve and the disc labels imply that Mr. 
Richartz has revised both works. I have no 
means of knowing how extensive or how 
necessary his alterations are, but the music 
sounds effective, and it is played with relish 
and very well recorded. R.F. 


HAYDN. Symphonies. No. 83 in G 
minor, “La Poule’’; No. 100 in G 
major, ‘Military’. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Karl Miin er. Decca @ LXT 
5647: © SXL2284 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 


plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Sa 05 No. 100: 


L.P.O., Beinum (10/52) (R) @ ACL41 
Bamberg S.O., Leitner (4/59) @ DGM19151 
L.S.O., Dorat ti (12/59) @ MMA11055 


R.P. 0. Beecham 
(4/60) @ ALP1693: fitie) © ASD339 
V.S.0., Rodzinski (5/60) @ XWN18579 


I can quite see why when we get a new 
recording of one of Haydn’s lesser-known 
symphonies (and there is no rival version of 
The Hen in the catalogues at the moment) 
itis always coupled with a popular favourite. 
The idea is obviously that one will help to 
sell the other. But it is a gambit that cuts 
both ways, if I may mix my metaphors: if 
the popular favourite is already available in 
several more attractive versions it becomes 
not a selling-point but a liability. That may 
well be the case here. Miuinchinger’s per- 
formance of the Military has several good 
things about it, notably the confident pacing 
of the first movement (the allegro, that is), 
the scrupulous attention to grace-notes and 
the lively phrasing of the woodwind, but 
put it beside Beecham’s version and it at 
once becomes obvious that the spark is 
lacking. The lack of fire is partly a matter 
of tempo (the two middle movements of the 
Military both strike me as a shade too slow 
for the music) and partly a matter of rhythm 
(the repeated-note figures in the slow 
movement of The Hen show this up particu- 
larl ly clearly, but they are merely sympto- 
matic of Miinchinger’s general approach). 
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The result is that while I want to recommend 
this record for the sake of The Hen (and what 
an absurdly inept nickname this is for a 
symphony that begins with one of Haydn’s 
most impassioned G minor allegros!), I 
have to admit that for the Military my 
preference would be for Beecham—or else 
for Dorati, if I wanted a more electric 
performance, or for Leitner if I wanted a 
still more amiable one. If only Decca (or 
Miinchinger) had taken the plunge and 
coupled The Hen with one of the other 
magnificent Haydn symphonies that are 
completely unrepresented in the catalogues 
—heaven knows there are enough of them 
—I feel sure their courage would have been 
rewarded. EN: 


MOZART. Symphonies. No. 25 in 
G minor, K.183; No. 26 in E flat 
major, K.184; No. 27 in G major, 
K.199; No. 28 in C major, K.200. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of London conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf. Westminster @ XWN 
18675 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Led 6) E 
Symphony No. 25: 

Philh., Klemperer 


(9/57) @ 33CX1457: (3/00) © SAX2278 
Columbia S.O., Walter (3/60) @ GBL5502 


Symphony No. 28: 
Columbia S.O., Walter (3/60) @ GBL5502 

This is a most interesting batch of 
symphonies: they were all composed in 
1773, when Mozart was seventeen, but 
actually they span a crisis in his approach 
to symphonic composition. The numbers 
are misleading: Nos. 26 and 27 came first, 
early in the year, and are slight three- 
movement works looking back to the old 
sinfonia form which Mozart had en- 
countered during his three visits to Italy; 
No. 26 is even continuous, without breaks 
between the movements, in true sinfonia 
style. In both these works, the quick outer 
movements are brief, conventional pieces of 
bustle, though each has an Andante which is 
a gem in its modest way. But in the 
summer of 1773 Mozart stayed in Vienna 
and heard several of the latest Austrian 
symphonies, including some of Haydn’s; 
and after his return to Salzburg in October 
he produced a triptych of true four- 
movement symphonies which, in their 
greater scope, constructional solidity and 
individuality of material, laid the founda- 
tions of his later masterpieces. First came 
the brilliant No. 28 in C, then the intense 
No. 25 in G minor, and finally the radiant 
No. 29 in A major of early 1774, which is 
not on this record, though Cantelli’s 
excellent performance of it has just been 
reissued (see p. 321). 

Erich Leinsdorf’s handling of the music is 
clean and classical, but his temp? are on the 
fast side and he tends to press on regardless, 
often only skimming the surface of the 
music. In the quick movements, particularly 
the less significant ones of Nos. 26 and 27, 
the music simply rattles away, and the 
elements of pathos and tenderness in those 
of Nos. 25 and 28 are largely ignored. The 
slow movements, too, would have benefited 
from more relaxation, to allow their lovely 
melodies to expand and flower. The 
general effect of brusqueness is not helped 
by the recordings. They are nice and 
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bright, but what sounds like a small 
orchestra is too near the microphone, with 
the inevitable result that the string tone, 
when loud, is rather scrawny, and when 
muted, loses all its effect of hushed raptness. 
Even so, for those who are specially 
interested in the little known Nos. 26 and 
27, the record is well worth having. But to 
those who prefer more mature Mozart, in 
performances which go to the heart of the 
music, I recommend Bruno Walter’s 
recording of the four-movement triptych 
(Nos. 25, 28, and 29)—though with the 
proviso that he takes the Andante movements 
Adagio, and indulges in some romantic 
fluctuations of tempo in the first movement 
of No. 25. Klemperer is free from these 
faults in his interesting coupling of No. 25 
with its later and greater G minor counter- 
part No. 40, both of which receive 
performances which combine classical line, 
depth and majesty. Both the Philips and 
the Columbia recordings are first-rate. 


D.C. 


ROSSINI. Overtures. I! Barbiere di 
Siviglia; L’Italiana in Algeri; La 
Scala di Seta; Il Signor Bruschino. 

VERDI. Overtures and Preludes. La 
Forza del Destino: Overture. La 
Traviata: Preludes, Acts 1 and 3. I 
Vespri Siciliani: Overture. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Carlo Maria Giulini. Columbia @ 
330X1726: @ SAX2377 (12 in, 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

An excellent coupling superlatively re- 
corded. As one could safely predict Giulini 
is brilliant in Rossini, superbly dramatic in 
Verdi, and the orchestra responds with 
vigour and polish. Even the fast speeds for 
the allegros of L’Jialiana in Algeri and Scala di 
Seta do not rush the players out of their 
incomparable crispness. I was less prepared 
for an unusually easy basic speed for the 
Barber and again on the Verdi side for Forza, 
but the liveliness of the playing is unaffected. 
In the Preludes I found the careful pointing 
on the verge of sounding mannered, but 
that was very much an initial impression. 

The stereo recording is among the best I 
have ever heard from E.M.I., if not the 
best—firm, rich and clear even at the ends 
of sides, with excellent separation and 
atmosphere. I suggest the record (par- 
ticularly the Rossini side) as a demonstra- 
tion disc to be played with Decca’s Rossini 
showpiece (overtures under Gamba) which 
I reviewed last June. 

The mono recording is good, but after the 
stereo is depressingly lacking in realism. 

E. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64. Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Lovro von Matacic. Parliament @ 
PLP149 (12 in., 17s. 14d. plus 6s. 14d. 
P.T.): © PLPS149 (12 in., 20s. 3d. 
plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 

I have heard plenty of euphonium-like 
horn solos from east of the Iron Curtain, 
but the player from Prague with his really 
sloppy vibrato in the opening of the slow 
movement here makes his Soviet counter- 
parts seem positively Brain-like by com- 
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parison. His free, over-indulgent style is 
not only a matter of tone but of phrasing 
and general interpretation too, and it 
comes all the more strangely since it is so 
alien to Matacic’s general conception of the 
work. Matacic uses far less rubato than is 
usual with Tchaikovsky. The slow intro- 
duction seems a little lacking in tension as 
a result, matter-of-fact almost, and in the 
main allegro Matacic makes little attempt 
to disguise the rather coarse stitching 
together of the symphonic threads. But 
with alert playing and positive direction 
there is much to be said for this approach 
as there was for Constant Lambert’s. 

In the slow movement too once the horn 
solo is over the performance returns to 
something much “straighter” than usual. 
Inevitably: at times the emotion seems 
underplayed, but the compensating beauty 
can best be judged in the coda which is 
played by the Czech players without the 
usual shading but with such delicacy that 
the result is entirely fresh. The waltz fares 
less well, for without any lilt it tends to 
sound charmless, though the strings manage 
the difficult staccato semiquavers of the 
trio section with fine precision (rather 
better than their woodwind colleagues). 

But Matacic’s avoidance of rubato does 
not mean that he necessarily avoids speed- 
changes. Indeed in the finale I was taken 
aback when at bar 234 in the development 
he takes the marking marcatissimo largamente 
as a signal for slowing down. It is a 
perfectly legitimate interpretation, but pro- 
duces an unwanted sense of deflation. On 
the whole the finale with excellent discipline 
from the orchestra is most exciting however, 
and the timpani crescendos from letter T 
(bar 366) on are splendidly done. There is 
a curious reading (or misreading) of the 
final bars, which could even be the result 
of a bad tape join. Matacic omits bar 562 
entirely and in place of the dotted semi- 
breve chord puts in a sort of staccato 
grace-note chord. It is so curious an effect 
that I wonder whether Matacic has some 
textual justification. 

But when all these points have been 
made this is an interesting and at times 
exciting performance played with the usual 
precision of the Czech Philharmonic, all at 
a bargain price. The stereo version is more 
immediate, but not I imagine much more 
extended in range than the mono. In spite 
of some hall-effect the recording, both in 
mono and stereo, in rather dry. E.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. The Sleeping Beauty, 
Op. 66—excerpts. Swan Lake, Op. 20 
—excerpts. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Eduard 
van Remoortel. Vox @ GBY11770 
(12 in., 19s. 2d. plus 6s. 10d. P.T.): 
© STGBY511770 (12 in., 21s. Od. plus 
7s. 6d. P.T.). 

The Sleeping Beauty—excerpts: No. 1a—Intro- 
duction; No. 4—The Lilac Fairy; No. 8—Adagio; 
No. 23—Puss-in-boots; No. 17—Panorama; 
No. 6—Valse. 

Swan Lake—excerpts: No. 1—lIntroduction; 
No. 5—Valse; No. 13d—Dance of the little swans; 
No. 18e—Pas de deux; No. 25—Hungarian 
dance—Czardas. 


These performances of the two familiar 
ballet suites are recorded with great clarity 
and rather too much imminence, especially 
as regards the woodwind. Full-grown swans 
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are prodded into an unwonted display of 
vigour, little ones are surprisingly leisured, 
while their queen is so sentimental that the 
famous violin solo almost falls apart. In 
other words these are exaggerated inter- 
pretations, and ballet lovers will find some 
of the tempi irritating. On the Sleeping 
Beauty side, the slow-motion Lilac Fairy 
reveals unsolved problems of intonation, 
while the high-speed cats have a military 
precision quite at variance with the 
standard choreography. There is some 
efficient playing, but I would not recom- 
mend these discs. R.F. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Caprice Italien, Op. 


45. Eugene Onegin: Tatiana’s 
Letter Scenef; Waltz, Act 2; 
Polonaise, Act 3. Royal Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
George Weldon. Item marked {+ 
with Amy Shuard (soprano). H.M.V. 
Concert Classics @ XLP20042 (12 in., 
17s. 14d. plus 6s. 14d. P.T.): © 
SXLP20042 (12 in., 20s. 94d. plus 
7s. 54d. P.T.). 

Amy Shuard’s first commercial recording 
is something to welcome. Those of us who 
have admired her at Covent Garden have 
often hoped for records, and if I am going 
to qualify my praise, it only indicates the 
admiration I have for her and the need for 
judging her by the highest standards. On 
any count this is a most attractive 
Tchaikovsky disc, recorded with richness 
and clarity both in mono and stereo—and 
on a bargain label too. 

As with so many singers the basic 
difficulty is one of vibrato, and if your ears, 
unlike mine, do not hook on to the tremulant 
element in a voice, then discount what I 
say. But the microphone, to my ears, makes 
Shuard’s rather slow vibrato obtrusive, 
occasionally to the point of obscuring the 
true pitch. Quite unfairly the voice at such 
points does not sound completely under 
control, and this impression is underlined 
when Shuard occasionally attacks or quits 
a note less cleanly than usual. The micro- 
phone devastatingly exaggerates any little 
slide to make it sound like a whoop. I 
must fault Miss Shuard too on not varying 
her dynamic range enough. Surely when 
the “‘tired phrases’? (Mosco Carner’s apt 
term) of the last main theme appear for the 
first time the soprano should caress the 
notes with as gentle a mezza voce as she 
can manage. ‘Tatiana has expressed the 
passion of her wonderful, new-found love: 
now in rapt ecstasy she recalls her dreams 
**T saw you in my dreams, and yet unknown 
I loved you!”? Shuard is too hefty by far 
in this passage: a mere thread of voice 
would have been ideal, and perhaps she is 
disciplined by what she knows is needed 
for the opera house rather than what is 
effective in the recording studio. With the 
refusal to sing genuinely pianissimo goes a 
certain lack of variety in tone colour, and 
compared with Vishnevskaya, for example, 
in the complete set, the character-drawing 
is not well projected. 

I cannot help feeling that all these 
blemishes are at least in part the result of 
recording-studio nerves and lack of experi- 
ence in the medium. I eagerly await more 
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Shuard discs, for in the powerful sections 
this voice is a glorious instrument, some. 
thing to conjure up recollections of Eva 
Turner. Try the big climax at the end 
when the “‘tired phrases’? burst out in full 
glory, and you will hand over the money 
for the disc straight away, and will be ready 
to forgive any earlier blemishes secure of 
what is to come. 

The rest of the disc is well worth having 
too. Weldon and the Royal Philharmonic 
receive the same splendid recording quality 
that made their Handel-Harty disc 
outstanding, and there is something of the 
same spirit of enthusiasm. Weldon takes 
Tchaikovsky rather straight. If there is 
some lack of lilt in the Waltz and Polonaise 
from Eugene Onegin there is plenty of vigour 
and excitement. I felt at first that the 
Italian Capriccio (never my _ favourite 
Tchaikovsky) was too subdued, but 
Weldon’s coolness in the earlier sections is 
deliberate. After such  musicianly, 
unfrenzied playing the climax at the end 
comes all the more forcefully, and the 
recording reinforces the performance 
magnificently. E.G. 


HERMANN SCHERCHEN. 
Concertos. Handel. (a) Double 
Trumpet Concerto in D_ major. 
Haydn. (b) Trumpet Concerto in 
E flat major. Torelli. (c) Trumpet 
Concerto in E major. Vivaldi. (d) 
Double Trumpet Concerto in C major. 
Roger Delmotte (a, b, c, d), Arthur 
Haneuse (a, d), trumpets, Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Hermann Scherchen. West 
minster Q XWN18954: @ WST14135 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Delmotte and Haneuse both play the 
trumpet cleanly and clearly; forcefully, too, 
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when required. The approach stands three 
of these concertos in good stead. About 
Haydn there could be reservations, for here 
forcefulness should really hardly come into 
it; the music was written for what wai 
probably the earliest of all experiments in 
giving the instrument a chromatic compas, 
and an effective adaptation of either the 
old clarino or the new tonic-and-dominani 
style—both, in different ways, natural to 
the instrument—seemed in places to escapt 
Haydn. The music is instead often innocen! 
in a way that might, at a different pitch 
suit better a magnified flute, and Delmottt 
does not manage to sound quite restrained 
enough for this. Yet he most certainly give 
a well-shaped performance, with one ver 
suitable cadenza and one _ opportunity 
missed. 

Handel, Torelli and Vivaldi, on the 
other hand, make no bones about it; theif 
music is for the clarino, with strength and 
brilliance demanded in every phrase. 
restraint should be called for, it is in slo 
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EFREM KURTZ— THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
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movements allotted to the strings; Vivaldi 
in particular has some almost breathtaking 
moments in this vein. But Handel’s 
concerto, surprisingly, turns out to be the 
most familiar, for much of it, borrowed on 
this occasion from an earlier work, was used 
yet again later to contribute to the Fireworks 
music, where it has done its share of raising 
the roof ever since. 

At this particular pastime Delmotte and 
Haneuse are past masters; they give 
splendid readings, well accompanied by the 
orchestra and well balanced with it. 
Occasionally the recording, of which I 
have only heard the mono version, is on 
the harsh side (which perhaps would seem 
to be almost inescapable in double trumpet 
concertos). But always it is decently full 
and clear. M.M. 


VACLAV SMETACEK. 
Prince Igor: Polovtsian Dances. 
In the steppes of Central Asia. 
Dargomizhky. Cossack Dance. (d) 
Liadov. Kikimora — Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 63. (e) Moussorgsky. 
A night on the Bare Mountain. (f) 
Rimsky-Korsakov. The  Tsar’s 
Bride: Overture. Prague Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Vaclav 
Smetacek (b, d, f) and Zdenek 
Kosler (c), Prague National 
Theatre Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Zdenek Chalabula (a), 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Zdenek Chalabula (e). 
Parliament @ PLP151 (12 in., 17s. 14d. 
plus 6s. 14d. P.T.). 

Chalabula gives a performance of A 
Night on the Bare Mountain (I wish they 
wouldn’t revert to that old description of it 
as a bald mountain) that can hardly be 
called blood-curdling. He seems too con- 
cerned to give his players time to articulate 
comfortably and comfort is not something 
orchestral players should be allowed on a 
mountain, bare or bald. I thought he was 
going to show the same defect in the 
Polovtsian Dances (with chorus) but at the 
end of these he does whip up a bit of fury. 
The other two conductors seem to do the 
rest well enough, though nothing is very 
staggering, the music or the interpretations. 

The general sound is agreeable, if not 
particularly sparkling. My copy had 
crackly surfaces. Not a bad collection at 
the price, I suppose. fie 
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BACH. Violin and Clavier Sonatas: 
Nos. 1-6, BWV1014-9. Carl Pini 
(violin), Colin Tilney (harpsichord), 
Dennis Nesbitt (viola da gamba). 
Philharmonic @ PRLO103-4: © 
SPRLO103-4 (two 12 in., 60s. 4d. plus 
21s. 8d. P.T.). 

These six sonatas have for some time now 
been a major gap in Bach’s discography. 
At one time there was a recording of the 
first two of them by Menuhin and Kentner 
available on a ten-inch record, but | this 
has disappeared, and although a new 
Menuhin set (this time with harpsichord 
and gamba instead of piano) is due to 
appear some time soon, Philharmonic have 


(a) Borodin. 
(b) 
(c) 
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beaten it to the post. And let no one regard 
the issue as prejudged because Menuhin is 
a much more famous musician than Carl 
Pini. One of the very best things about 
these discs, to my mind, is Mr. Pini’s play- 
ing—lucid, thoughtful, unaffected and 
beautifully in tune (which is not, alas, 
something one can take for granted). 
Some people will probably find that he 
does not project the music enough, but I 
prefer my Bach—particularly chamber 
works such as these—to be a little im- 
personal, provided that it is a musical 
impersonality. What is more, the violinist 
is for much of the time an equal partner 
with the harpsichordist’s right hand (Bach 
was not content to provide a mere figured 
bass for these sonatas), and this becomes 
impossible if he permits himself too many 
effects (wide range of dynamics within a 
phrase, portamento, etc.) that have no 
equivalent in terms of the harpsichord. As 
far as stylistic matters go, Pini and Colin 
Tilney make a good pair. Dennis Nesbitt 
on the gamba is a little more variable. 
With the more thematic kind of bass-line 
he can show a great deal of spirit, but 
ostinato figures in equal note-values, such 
as we find in the third movement of Sonata 
No. 2 in A, tend to plod; admittedly Bach 
has marked this particular example sempre 
staccato, but this surely means a lighter, 
less uniformly accented staccato than we 
are given. The same failure to articulate 
in sufficiently broad phrases mars the first 
movements of No. 1 in B minor and No. 5 
in F minor—two of the most majestic 
movements in the set. However, against 
this must be set the beautifully flowing, 
lyrical playing in the third movement of 
No. 3 in E and the brilliance of the second 
movement of No. 5 and the first of No. 6 
in G—I merely choose examples so that 
you can check my opinions more easily for 
yourself if you have a chance of listening to 
these records at your dealer’s. 

About the recording itself I also have a 
few reservations. It should on the face of 
it be easy enough to record music which 
consists of only three contrapuntal lines, 
as almost all of this does; in fact the 
problems of balance are immense. The 
strengthening and sustaining of the harpsi- 
chord’s left hand by the gamba—an 
optional practice—enables it to hold its 
own very satisfactorily against the violin, 
but the harpsichord’s right hand all too 
easily gets swamped whenever a quiet 
registration is used. The recording engineer, 
it seems to me, is justified in helping nature 
discreetly on these occasions, but he does 
not appear to have done so here. The first 
movement of No. 2 is a clear case in point: 
viclin, harpsichord right hand and harpsi- 
chord left hand enter in strict imitation at 
a bar’s distance from one another, but the 
listener without a score might be forgiven 
for not recognising the middle entry at all. 
This is probably part of a young company’s 
teething troubles. I have the impression 
that in an attempt to combat a slightly 
over-resonant acoustic the violin has 
occasionally (not consistently) been allowed 
to come a little closer to the microphone 
than he should. But it is only fair to add 
that these defects of balance are much 
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helped by the greater separation one gets 
in the stereo version. In general I found 
the stereo sound more comfortable than the 
mono, though the drop in pitch at the 
beginning of the harpsichord’s solo move- 
ment in No. 6 does seem more conspicuous 
in the stereo too (was the recording- 
machine not quite warmed up by the 
beginning of the session?). These are all 
comparatively minor points, however, and 
I mention them more in the hope that 
Philharmonic may find such criticisms 
useful than to discourage anyone from 
buying these records. For a fair sampling 
I would suggest the Sonata No. 4 in C 
minor. The balance is not ideal, but Carl 
Pini plays the melody, so like “Erbarme 
dich” in the St. Matthew Passion, with an 
unsentimental sweetness that I wish more 
contraltos could emulate. Mr. Tilney’s 
analytical notes, by the way, are excellent. 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Sonatas. No. 3 
in E flat major, Op. 12, No. 3; No. 4 
in A minor, Op. 23; No. 6 in A major, 
Op. 30, No. 1. Wolfgang Schneider- 
han (violin), Carl Seemann (piano). 
D.G.G. @ LPM186122: © SLPM 
138122 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Peach 

This record completes a splendid four- 
disc set containing all the Beethoven 
sonatas for piano and violin, and it was 

Beethoven who put the piano first on the 

title pages. DGG do the same on their 

sleeves, and the excellent balance emphasises 
the point: the piano is always the equal 
and sometimes the leader of the pair. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 

E flat sonata. The piano writing in the first 

movement is of concerto calibre, and Carl 

Seemann gets round the considerable 

difficulties with praiseworthy accuracy. The 

slow movement of this sonata is the only one 
on the disc where these players seem to me 
to fall short. Adagio con molt’ espressione wrote 

Beethoven over the first bar. I take the last 

three words to mean that he has not 

indicated all the gradations of tone and 
tempo that he wants, and that he expects 
the player to add some on their own 
account. Indeed I defy anyone to extract 
any other meaning from them. Seemann 
and Schneiderhan play this music with 
great accuracy. All Beethoven’s expression 
marks are observed. They add nothing. I 
am pretty sure they would play the move- 
ment in exactly the same way if Beethoven 
had just put Adagio. The intensity that he 
wants is not there, and it never can be in 
the “‘modern” type of performance in 
which rubato is eschewed. However, the 
finale of this sonata is full of drive, while the 

A minor sonata that follows is a delight all 

through. Not everyone will accept the first 

movement, of which the sleeve-note writer 
says: ‘“‘Driving rhythmic energy is the 
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motive power behind this _ striving, 
impassioned music’. It is in many per- 
formances, Rostal’s and Francescatti’s for 
instance, but not in this one. Seemann and 
Schneiderhan find more melancholy than 
passion in the music, and this is a perfectly 
valid approach. Heifetz, of all people, also 
takes the movement at this comparatively 
slow tempo, and it can be very effective this 
way, though I must admit that Beethoven 
marked it Presto and not Allegro. The 
Allegretto movement in the middle of the 
sonata is a joy. Schneiderhan is an 
astonishingly neat performer. His control 
over his bow is almost total, and when deep 
emotions are not called for his playing is 
unbeatable. 

Side 2 starts with the finale of this A minor 
sonata; with three works on two sides one 
of them is bound to be split. The A major 
sonata is as successful as the A minor. The 
first movement calls for neat playing and 
charm, which is what it gets, while the slow 
movement is allowed a little more expression 
than the one in the E flat. The final varia- 
tions are taken faster than usual, and the 
performance could hardly be bettered. This 
is a distinguished record. If the two players 
were less detached emotionally, it would be 
a great one. They have everything else, 
accuracy, control, conscienciousness over 
printed expression marks, the ability to 
phrase. If only they had passion as well! 
Even so, they are probably as good a duo 
combination as there is at the moment. 

I have not yet heard the mono, but the 
stereo record is of superb quality. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartet No. 10 
in E flat major, Op. 74, “Harp”. 
Tatrai Quartet (Vilmos Tatrai and 
Mihaly Sziics, violins; Jozsef Ivanyi, 
viola; Ede Banda, ’cello). Tele- 
funken @ GMA47 (12 in., 19s. 10d. 
plus 7s. ld. P.T.). 


Koeckert Quartet 
Budapest Quartet 
Amadeus Quartet 

(9/61) @ LPM18536: © SLPM138536 


At first sight this record looks quite a 
bargain, but in fact 32 minutes of 
Beethoven for 27s. is not cheap. Side 2 
contains only just over 12 minutes. The 
music is, of course, an awkward length for 
gramophone companies, but other firms 
have got over the difficulty satisfactorily. 
The Budapest Quartet get the whole work 
on to one side by cutting the first movement 
repeat and also one in the Scherzo, and on 
the back they offer the third Rasumovsky. 
The Koeckert and Amadeus quartets take 
just over a side on the E flat, and fit in the 
whole of the short F minor, Op. 95 quartet 
in the remaining space. All these versions 
seem to me better value for money than the 
new Tatrai. As far as performance is 
concerned, the Tatrai can hold their own. 
The leader is not a very tidy player, and 
there are a number of little roughnesses on 
the record, but the playing is very alive and 
musical. I especially like the third move- 
ment, with the presto taken rather steadily 
so that there is plenty of room for an 
increase to prestissimo in the trio sections. 
The coda of the first movement sounds 
unusually exciting, and one can easily 
forgive the occasional lapses in intonation 


(2/57) @ DGM18257 
(8/57) @ ABL3157 
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earlier on. The balance is particularly 
good, the sound as a whole rather shrill. 
The quality does not come up to the very 
high standards of the Amadeus disc, and 
though I am inclined to prefer the Tatrai 
performance of the quartet under review, 
the Amadeus record does also include a 
superb Op. 95, and that is the version I 
should go for myself. R.F. 


BRAHMS. Violin Sonatas. No. | in G 
major, Op. 78; No. 2 in A major, 
Op. 100. Igor Oistrakh (violin), 
Anton Ginsberg (piano) Columbia 
@ 33CX1740: © SAX2388 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Coupled as above: 
Goldberg, Balsam 


I. Oistrakh, Ginsberg 
Sonata No. 2: 


(2/57) @ AXTL1082 
(9/61) @ MK1547 
Ricci, Katchen (4/57) @ LXT5270 
Szigeti, Horszowski 
(2/61) @ MMA11129: © AMS16076 

Only a few weeks after the release of Igor 
Oistrakh and Arthur Ginsberg playing these 
two Brahms sonatas on the MK label, comes 
an identical coupling by Igor Oistrakh and 
Anton Ginsberg. I cannot believe there are 
two Ginsbergs, one called Arthur and the 
other Anton, both partnering the same 
violinist, and no reference book to hand 
even so much as lists Ginsberg. We must 
assume that he is no Doppelmeister: worse 
misprints than this have appeared on labels 
from time to time. 

My main complaint with the MK disc 
was in regard to its surface, which was 
rather noisy. The difficulty is now solved 
by this new Columbia pair, for both stereo 
and mono are admirably silent-running, 
and the piano tone is much fuller without 
overpowering the violinist. This release is 
clearly a much more recent performance, 
and it seems that the interpretation of both 
artists has deepened since they made the 
MK record. Oistrakh’s tone is as silky as 
ever, as rock-steady as ever (those high 
notes in the first movement of the G major 
sonata) but he is now more lyrical; there is 
more line and less stress on individual notes 
in a phrase. Ginsberg, too, seems to have 
seized the full measure of the A major in a 
way that he had not previously done, and 
the result is a performance that is as 
impressive as the recozding. DS. 


ENESCO. Violin Sonata No. 3 in A 


minor. 

JANACEK. Violin Sonata. Rafael 
Druian (violin), John Simms 
(piano). Mercury @ MMAI1040 


(12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 10s. 34d. P.T.). 


Jandcek Sonata: 
Suk and Panenka (5/60) @ LPM498 
I am all for enterprise, but this really 
does strike me as rather an off-beat record. 
The Enesco sonata, written in 1926, must 
surely be as unknown to most readers as it 
is to me, and after listening to it I cannot 
say that I find this surprising. I should 
imagine that the violin part—full of 
Eastern European folksong references— 
must be very rewarding to play, and 
certainly Rafael Druian plays it very well, 
sounding completely at home both in the 
bravura passages of the last movement and 
in such special effects as the ‘‘white’’ 
harmonics in which the second movement’s 
main theme is introduced. I seem to 
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remember that one of Zoltan Szekely’s 
arrangements of Bartdk’s Rumanian Dances 
used a similar effect (Menuhin recorded 
them on a 78 long ago) and so I suppose 
this will have a special nostalgic meaning 
to all Rumanians; unfortunately (unlike 
the Bartok piece) this movement draws its 
weary length out interminably—at any rate 
for non-Rumanians like myself. Even the 
quick finale gets hopelessly bogged down, 
and altogether I cannot help feeling that 
this sonata proves just how impossible it is 
to construct large-scale forms out of folk. 
material unless it is far more radically trans- 
formed (digested,in fact, by the composer’s 
mental processes). 

That is just what does happen in 
Janacek’s sonata, I think. This too is a 
work that I had not heard before, but I am 
glad to have made its acquaintance at last, 
even though it is perhaps not one of his 
major pieces. Terse and epigrammatic, 
it nevertheless has a good deal of the 
characteristic warmth of heart that we find in 
Katya Kabanova and the two string quartets, 
This side, then, is more welcome, yet it is 
scarcely good value. The Supraphon 
record listed above gets it on to a ten-inch 
side and moreover includes the repeats in 
both the first movement and the finale, 
which Druian for some reason chooses to 
omit. Druian has the advantage of better 
recording (though his pianist is none too 
kindly dealt with), but the Czech per- 
formance by Josef Suk and Jan Panenka 
does strike me as at once more literal and 
more spontaneous-sounding—in a word, 
more authentic. I wish I could be more 
enthusiastic about so enterprising a disc as 
this one, but I have the feeling that it is 
really only for Enesco enthusiasts, among 
whom I cannot count myself. J.N. 


MOZART. String Quartets. No. 20 in 
D major, K.499, ‘Hoffmeister’; No. 
22 in B flat major, K.589. Vienna 
Philharmonic Quartet (Willi 
Boskovsky and Otto Strasser, violins; 
Rudolf Streng, viola; Emanuel Brabec, 
*cello). Decca @ LXT5649: © 
SXL2286 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 


10d. P.T.). 
Quartet No. 20: 
Barchet Quartet (11/56) @ PL8730 


Of Mozart’s ten “famous”? quartets, the 
six dedicated to Haydn and the three 
dedicated to the Emperor of Prussia are 
separated chronologically by a single work 
in D major, the so-called ‘‘Hoffmeister”. 
On this record it is coupled with the second 
of the ‘Prussian’? quartets, which is 
especially welcome as it has not been 
available in this country for a year or two. 
Both works are played with a smooth 
velvet tone that is a pleasure to listen to, 
especially as the recording quality is 
mellow and inviting. The Barchet Quartet 
on the previously-available record of the 
D major are also quite well recorded, but 
the sound is almost too on top of you and 
this helps to make the contrasts between 
loud and soft a shade over-dramatic and 
the climaxes a little shrill. The Vienna 
players may seem at first to be pursuing a 
less eventful course, but the longer you 
listen the more you appreciate their subtle 
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gradations and refined approach. All four 
players can produce a singing tone of 
golden lyrical quality, and their technique 
is astonishing. I was especially struck by 
the deftness with which the violist and 
‘cellist play quick staccato runs in the two 
finales; so often the ’cello seems too clumsy 
an instrument for such passages, but not 
on this recording. Both these finales, 
incidentally, are entrancing music; the 
more ingenious Mozart’s counterpoint 
becomes, the prettier the result, and the 
champagne fizz of the playing makes them 
quiie irresistible. The Hoffmeister has a 
wonderful slow movement too, and those 
with scores will find in bar 94 one of 
Mozart’s most gorgeous discords. I do 
strongly recommend this disc in both its 
mono and stereo forms. A couple of good 
Mozart quartets are a splendid investment, 
and you won’t find a better use for that 
record token this Christmas. R.F. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
BACH. Fugue in E flat major, BWV552, 


“St. Anne’’. Prelude and Fugue in 
A major, BWV536. Fernando 
Germani (organ). H.M.V. 


© 
7EP7121: @ PES5275 (7 in., 9s. 64d. 
plus 3s. 53d. P.T.). 

A full LP of organ music can be daunting 
when even stereo does not entirely eliminate 
the jangle of sounds designed for a spacious 
cathedral rather than a drawing room. 
Surprisingly the so-called “St. Anne”’ fugue 
(“Oh God our help in ages past’’) is only 
available otherwise in Walcha’s three-disc 
set of Book Three of the Clavieriibung, and 
it was a good idea to have a separate 
version. The prelude in E flat from the 
same source is not certainly intended to be 
matched with the fugue, so that its omission 
here is no matter for complaint. 

This is a welcome supplement to 
Germani’s Bach _ record noticed’ in 
September, and was recorded with com- 
mendable clarity on the organ of the 
Royal Festival Hall at the same sessions. 


E.G. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 19 
in G minor, Op. 49, No. 1; No. 24 in 
F sharp major, Op. 78; No. 28 in 
A major, Op. 101; No. 30 in E major, 
Op. 109. Andor Foldes (piano). 
D.G.G. @ LPM18643: © SLPM 
138643 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Bol). 

Andor Foldes is a pianist I admire— 
particularly in Barték—but I don’t think 
this record shows him at his best. Listening 
to it for the first time I was pleased to 
recognise familiar virtues: clear and limpid 
tone, for example, crisp textures and the 
technical ability to get round all the 
awkward corners of Beethoven’s piano 
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writing with ease and naturalness. But I 
was also struck with the feeling that the 
readings of these sonatas were just a little 
too smooth and fluent; that Beethoven, as it 
were, was speaking here at an even mezza 
voce and with his customary force and 
urgency replaced by something altogether 
more easy-going. A second hearing, with 
the score at hand, confirmed this impression. 

What has happened, I think, is that 
Beethoven has been cut down to the size 
of an all too charming and well mannered 
fellow: more precisely, that the element of 
dynamic contrast in his music—so very 
important—has not been given its full due. 
This is most noticeable in the first two move- 
ments of the E major Sonata, Op. 109; it 
would be easy to make a fairly long list of 
the composer’s f and p alternations to which 
Foldes pays little more than lip-service— 
and sometimes completely ignores. The 
finale of the A major sonata, Op. 101, 
suffers similarly from this pervasive, 
dynamic evenness: the ff at the climactic 
point of the fugal development (bar 223), 
for example, goes for next to nothing. 

My other serious quibble concerns 
Foldes’s control of the rhythmic flow of the 
music. Often this is very convincing— 
sometimes for whole movements at a time. 
(The march in the A major sonata has fine 
élan throughout and a very likeable jaunti- 
ness.) But he is inclined to press the 
phrases of the vivace, ma non troppo sections 
of the E major’s first movement on a little 
too impulsively, and conversely he makes 
a ritardando at the end of the A major’s first 
movement that Beethoven does not call for 
and, indeed, of dimensions far too large for 
the movement as a whole to sustain without 
structural unbalance. 

But enough of fault-finding. This isn’t 
Beethoven playing of the highest class, 
clearly, but it has its points: abundant 
pianistic clarity and no interpretative quirks 
to madden after repeated infliction. You 
may like the occasional rhythmic wayward- 
nesses more than I do. The disc gives good 
value for money in terms of playing time 
and is very well recorded both in mono and 
stereo. S.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 27 
in E minor, Op. 90: No. 29 in B flat 
major, Op. 106, ‘““Hammerklavier’’. 
Hans Richter-Haaser (piano). Col- 
umbia @ 33CX1762: © SAX2407 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Sonata No. 27: 
Backhaus (5/54) @ LXT2902 
Kempff (10/56) @ DGM18135 
Solomon (6/59) @ ALP1583: (12/59) @ ASD294 
Sonata No. 29: 
Backhaus (4/53) @ LXT2777 


Kempff (4/56) @ DGM18146 

This is a very welcome issue indeed. 
Richter-Haaser’s performance of the 
Hammerklavier sonata seems to me to equal 
those of Backhaus and Kempff; in some 
respects I think it surpasses theirs. I do 
feel a little hesitant, though, in making 
comparisons between three such distin- 
guished German pianists; each gives a 
thoughtful, finely-wrought and _ successful 
account of the sonata and each performance 
demands very much to be judged on its 
own merits. Assessment by glib references 
from one to another seems almost an 
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impertinence. But what really makes me 
recommend this new Columbia disc in 
preference to either the Decca or DGG 
is the fact that it is so excellent purely as 
a piano recording: warm, sonorous, lifelike, 
crystal-clear, large and full in dynamic 
range and agreeably easy to reproduce. 
This applies to both the mono and stereo 
versions—there is little to choose between 
them. Clearly it does not apply to the old 
Backhaus and Kempff recordings, which 
in the light of present-day standards are now 
very much showing their age. 

Richter-Haaser’s performance, first and 
foremost, is beautifully clear: clear in 
outline and purpose, clear in keyboard 
texture (the fugue is impressively trans- 
lucent and easy to follow), and clear and 
rounded in sonority. His is a poised per- 
formance, too, giving the impression of 
mastering the music and interpretatively 
serving it. The first movement has all 
the physical power it needs and plenty 
of strong dynamic contrasts; the scherzo 
darts and dances as it should; the slow 
movement and introductory largo to the 
finale are eloquent; the finale moves 
clearly and inexorably through its contra- 
puntal contortions (contorting, that is, 
to the pianist) to an heroically thrilling 
conclusion. The sonata sounds vital and 
expressively immediate at every point, and 
above all unified as a whole: Richter- 
Haaser bears us with him from first note 
to last and makes it aesthetically im- 
possible, to my mind, to play through his 
performance in anything other than its 
entirety. 

He achieves, then, precisely what he 
sets out to achieve. Are his interpretative 
intentions enough—do they fully embrace 
the inner life of the music? The answer is, 
I think, not quite. Perhaps comparisons 
with other performances can show what 
Richter-Haaser occasionally misses. 

Beethoven marked the slow movement 
appassionato e con molto sentimento, and at 
many places throughout it espressivo, at 
several places molto espressivo and at two 
very important places con grand’ espressione. 
It is here that I feel Richter-Haaser to be 
slightly too emotionally reserved. Within 
the scale of his performance every one of 
these indications is observed, but the scale 
itself seems a little small, a little pinched. 
Backhaus and Kempff (and, above all, 
Solomon—what a pity that his performance 
on HMV is no longer available) are all 
more rapt and at the same time more 
outwardly expressive here. So, too, is 
Egon Petri, whose impressive account of 
the sonata on a Westminster disc is reviewed 
on the following page. 

One might multiply these points. By 
comparison with Kempff, Richter-Haaser 
is a shade prosaic in that section of the 
first movement’s exposition where the 
music moves so sublimely into G major; 
by comparison with Solomon I think he 
makes much less of the introduction to 
the finale, where Beethoven explores the 
path back from F sharp major to the 
dominant of B flat; and by comparison 
with Kempff again his handling of the 
fugue is perhaps a little brisk and business- 
like. But I must stress that his performance 
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is of its own genre, and within that is 
magnificently carried out. All told he 
seems to me to measure up to the Hammer- 
klavier’s stature fully as well as Backhaus 
and Kempff. 

To offer the Hammerklavier and the E 
minor sonata, Op. 90, on one disc is 
generous on Columbia’s part—though, of 
course, the offer has meant that Richter- 
Haaser is not able to repeat the exposition 
of the Hammerklavier’s first movement. 
Never mind; the E minor sonata makes 
some sort of compensation for this. The 
performance doesn’t equal Solomon’s, I 
think, but it is good. Richter-Haaser is 
nearly as fine in the first movement; in 
the second he seems to me to make too 
much use of a semi-staccato and not to 
deliver the music quite as songfully (sehr 
singbar vorgetragen) as Beethoven demands. 
He chooses a tempo, too, which is dis- 
tinctly on the fast side. Kempff and Back- 
haus flagrantly disregard Beethoven’s indi- 
cations at the end of this movement and 
by introducing ritardandi of their own 
leave the work with a trace of sentimen- 
tality. Solomon is careful to avoid this. 
I can’t imagine a performance of the 
sonata more satisfying than his. 

But Solomon mustn’t run away with this 
review. To sum up: Richter-Haaser 
gives us here a good version of the Op. 
90 sonata and a very good one indeed 
of the Hammerklavier. The recording is all 
that could be desired. I have enjoyed 
listening to this record immensely and 
should not now want to be without it. 
I hope that Columbia will soon ask 
this fine pianist to record the Diabelli 
variations. S.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonata No. 29 
in B flat major, Op. 106, “Hammer- 
klavier”. Egon Petri (piano). West- 
minster Q XWN18747 (12 in., 30s, 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Reviewing three records of Egon Petri’s 
piano playing in June, R.F. ended an 
ecstatic notice with the hope that West- 
minster might soon issue some more. 
Here is one. 

Petri is now eighty. It goes almost with- 
out saying, then, that his fingerwork in 
the fugal finale of the Hammerklavier is a 
good deal less incisive and controlled than, 
say, Richter-Haaser’s (whose performance 
of the sonata is reviewed above). His 
textures, too, are less clear in the fugato 
section of the first movement’s development, 
his attack less keen and his playing generally 
less powerful, athletic and accurate than 
it once was—less so, perhaps, than this 
strenuous sonata ideally demands. As well 
it might, his technique sounds taxed and 
tired in one or two places: the broken 
octaves at the end of the exposition of 
the first movement, for example, appear 
to have been a great strain to throw off. 

But it would be surprising indeed if 
we didn’t have to make a few small 
allowances for Petri on account of his age. 
Those we do have to make are really not 
very important. His intellectual grasp of 
the music is as sure as ever, and as the 
performance progresses the revelation both 
of Beethoven and the mind of a fine 
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Beethoven interpreter gives us plenty of 
rewards. The slow movement is parti- 
cularly well done; here he sustains a slow 
tempo and meets the composer’s espressivo 
and con grand’ espressione markings raptly, 
eloquently and with supreme good judg- 
ment. I admired, too, his strong presenta- 
tion of the music’s structure, which remains 
solid and clear even through passages 
where he takes a number of small 
rhythmic licenses. 

As a document of old-style Beethoven 
playing this record has, of course, great 
value. Much more than that, however, 
it embodies an intrepretation that seems to 
me thoroughly enjoyable from any point 
of view, and I urge people to hear it. 
Pianists of generations later than Petri’s 
may play Beethoven differently now but 
not, to my mind, any better than he does. 
It is a pity that Westminster’s recording, 
though adequate, lacks immediacy, depth 
and a large dynamic range. Actually, 
the first two bars of the sonata are pro- 
bably immediate enough: I can’t get my 
machine to reproduce them at all. 

Sep. 


CHOPIN. Ballades. No. 1 in G minor, 
Op. 23; No. 2 in F major, Op. 38; 
No. 3 in A flat major, Op. 47; No. 4 
in F minor, Op. 52. 

LISZT. Six Chants polonais (after Songs 
by Chopin): Souhait d’une jeune 
fille; Printemps; Petit anneau; Bac- 
chanal; Mes joies; Le retour. Ruth 


Slenczynska (piano). Brunswick @ 
AXTLI1096 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s 10d. P.T.). 
Ballades: 
Arrau (4/55) @ AXTL1043 
Gulda (4/55) @ LW5156 
Frugoni (7/58) © PL10490 
Rubinstein (9/60) @ RB16206: © SB2082 


Although the recording of Ruth Slenc- 
zynska’s performances here is better than 
Rubinstein’s on R.C.A.—deeper, fuller, 
more spacious—there is absolutely no 
question of Rubinstein’s towering superi- 
ority as a Chopin player. At the age of five, 
the sleeve tells us, Miss Slenczynska was 
pronounced “the greatest prodigy since 
Mozart’’; but gifted though she may have 
been, as an interpretative artist of more 
mature years she can hardly be mentioned 
now in the same breath as Rubinstein, let 
alone Mozart. 

Her technique is powerful, compre- 
hensive and reliable, enabling her to throw 
off the coda of the G minor Ballade, for 
example, with impressive ease and accuracy. 
Rubinstein himself plays one or two wrong 
notes here, but he sounds so much wilder 
and more fiery that I strongly prefer him 
in spite of the inaccuracies. 

I’m inclined to think that Miss Slenc- 
zynska’s prodigious technique occasionally 
runs away with her musicianship. Semi- 
quavers sometimes seem to mean nothing 
but speed for her: the coda of the F minor 
Ballade, to take one glaring instance, 
challenges her to playing of extraordinary 
velocity but a virtuosity that is quite mis- 
placed. This sort of approach to the passage 
simply will not do—the tempo she adopts 
is far too fast to allow the music to have 
any clear aural effect at all. One could 
remind her that there is nothing whatever 
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in Chopin’s text at this point (after the 
five pianissimo chords) to indicate a change 
of tempo. I feel that if she had tried to 
make some sort of musical sense of this 
passage she might then have perceived the 
force and validity of the accelerando sin’al 
fine Chopin marks later on at bar 227. 

I suppose that had she been more 
successful in capturing moments of poetry 
in the Ballades one might have forgiven 
her some of the lapses from good taste and 
interpretative humility (they are not 
confined, I may add, to the fourth Ballade), 
But although Liszt’s arrangements of six 
of Chopin’s songs are quite well played, 
repeated hearings of the Ballades have not 
led me to find anything very treasurable 
beneath the superficial gloss of their 
presentation. S.P. 


HANDEL. Suites for Harpsichord, 
Nos. 1-8. Christopher Wood (harpsi- 
chord). Saga @ XIP7001-2 (two 12 in., 
50s. 9d. plus 20s. P.T.). 

I find much more to admire in the music 
of these suites of Handel’s than D.S. did, 
reviewing another version of the first four 
in August last year. To me they seem, in 
their far more relaxed, unbuttoned, empiri- 
cal, indeed English way, to be worthy of 
comparison even with Bach’s great sets. 
Of course there are weak movements, but 
there is also lyrical freshness here, and real 
grandeur, as well as a wider variety of 
styles and forms than Bach attempted. It is 
the grandeur that Christopher Wood 
emphasises in this recording, and although 
I sympathise with his attempt to confute 
those who think of the harpsichord as a 
pretty, tinkling instrument (are there so 
many of them nowadays?) I can’t help 
feeling he goes too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. Heavy registration is compounded by 
close recording and the result thunders 
round one’s room in the most aggressive 
way, as for example in the “Harmonious 
Blacksmith’? air of No. 5 in E major. 
(While we are on registration, too, there are 
certain effects, such as the combination of a 
quilled stop in the right hand with a sixteen- 
foot in the left for the Allemande of the 
same suite, that I find downright unpleasant; 
sometimes I wish 16-foot tone had never 
been invented!) In general it is the fugal 
allegro type of movement that is best suited 
to Wood’s rather forthright style. Dance- 
movements and still more elaborately 
decorated airs of the kind we find in the D 
minor suite (No. 3) suffer from a lack of 
firmly based rhythm; they are either too 
rigid or else, when rubato is applied, too 
wayward. Wood’s treatment of the tricky 
problems of notes inégales in the French-style 
movements is by no means unimaginative, 
but this is not enough to reconcile me to the 
elephantine Gigue of No. 1 (A major) or 
the grotesquely exaggerated contrasts of 
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tempo within the presto of No. 3, between 
the chordal subject and the running semi- 
quavers that answer it. In general, and in 
spite of many good things about this set, I 
have little hesitation in preferring Thurston 
Dart’s recording of the first four suites on 
Oiseau-Lyre mono OL50184, above all for 
its easier, more natural] flow. On the other 
hand there is no prospect of a further disc 
from Dart in the immediate future to com- 
plete the set, although we may hope for one 
eventually, so that anyone who wants to get 
to know the whole of this fascinating set of 
suites at once must perforce invest in Wood’s 
rather laboured new set. J.N. 


JULIUS KATCHEN. Bach. Jesu joy 
of man’s desiring. Brahms. Rhapsody 
No. 2 in G minor, Op. 79. Beethoven. 
Sonata No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13, 


“Pathétique”: 2nd mvt. Liszt. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 in C 
sharp minor. Mendelssohn. On 


wings of song (arr. Liszt); Rondo 
Capriccioso. Mozart. Sonata No. 
15 in C major, K.545: Ist mvt. Chopin 
Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53; Fantaisie 
Impromptu in C sharp minor, Op. 66. 
Debussy. Suite bergamasque: Clair 
de lune. Falla. El Amor Brujo: 
Ritual fire dance. Julius Katchen 
(piano). Decca @ LXT5656: © 
SXL2293 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

There are some good things here: in 
particular the performances of the 12th 
Hungarian Rhapsody, the Ritual Fire Dance 
and the Liszt arrangement of Mendels- 
sohn’s On Wings of Song. ‘There is also 
some Chopin and Mendelssohn playing 
that I have not enjoyed at all—playing in 
which the music is mauled and lamed by 
hefty applications of tempo rubato and in 
which Katchen reminds me of nothing so 
much as a cat teasing a mouse. Strictly for 
Katchen fans, then. The recording in 
both mono and stereo is good; a little 
steely, though, for my taste. Se. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Lobe den Herren, den mich- 
tigen Kénig der Ehren, BWV137: 
Lobe den Herren, der alles so herrlich 
regieret. O ewiges Feuer, BWV34: 
Wohl euch, ihr auserwahlten Seelen. 
Lotte Wolf-Matthaus (contralto), 
Ruth Hellmann (violin), Robert 
Dohn, Manfred Peters (flutes), 
Leopold Hager (cembalo), with 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Diethard Hellmann. Cantate @ 
T72061F (7 in., 12s. Od. plus 4s. 4d. 
Pas)s 

Cantata 137, Praise the Lord, the mighty 

King of honours, did duty both for the twelfth 

Sunday after Trinity and for the Town 

Council Election service, which took place 

soon after. “Praise the Lord, Who all 

things so gloriously governs’, the chorale 

(familiar as No. 6 of the Schubler organ 

preludes), sung by the alto, is given an 

elaborate and joyous accompaniment for 
violin solo and continuo in which Whittaker 
sees an illustration of the “fluttering and 
soaring’’ ci eagles’ wings mentioned in the 
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verse set. The singer’s task here is to keep 
a firm, strong line, and this Miss Lotte 
Wolf-Matthaus most certainly does. 

Last July Aafje Heynis, with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Hans 
Gillesberger, included the second of these 
arias, “‘Well for you, ye chosen souls”, from 
Cantata 34, O fire everlasting, in her Philips 
record of Bach cantatas, and sang it very 
well: but the tempo chosen was a shade too 
fast for my liking. In the present perform- 
ance it is just right, the smaller instrumental 
forces used (as it sounds) give an added 
intimacy, and the brighter tone of Miss 
Wolf-Matthaus’s voice an added radiance 
to this exquisite aria. It is one of three 
arias taken from an incomplete wedding 
cantata, and though the words and music 
are a little altered, one can wel} believe 
that Bach still had in mind the bridal pair 
who, in the original text, were addressed 
as “sheep loved by Jacob’, a sentiment 
inspired by the pastoral idyll of Jacob and 
Rachel (Genesis, chapter 30) which colours 
the scoring of the accompaniment for two 
flutes with the strings. 

This is a perfect little disc. with the music 
beautifully performed by all concerned and 
excellent recording. The words, in English 
only, are given on a typewritten sheet 
enclosed in the cover. 


BACH. Mass in B minor, BWV232— 
complete. Maria Stader (soprano), 
Hertha Tépper (contralto), Ernst 
Haefliger (tenor), Kieth Engen 
(bass), Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(baritone), Munich Bach Choir and 


Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Richter. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14190-2: @ SAPM198190-2 


(three 12 in., 90s. 6d. plus 32s. 6d. 
iy 


Karajan (2/54) © 33CX11 = * 
50094 


Grischicat (9/59) © VBX7/1- S: * sreisii 1283/1- 3 
After listening to all the recordings of 
Bach’s B minor Mass listed above I felt 
that the choice must now lie between the 
Columbia and D.G.G. recordings. The 
latter has, of course, the benefit of stereo 
recording, as also has the excellent Vox; 
but leaving that aside for the moment it 
seems to me that Karajan’s solo vocal 
group is superior to all the rest. He treats 
the vocal solos and duets, it is true, with an 
intimacy that divides them rather sharply 
from the choral sections, whereas they are 
sung and played in a much more forth- 
right manner in the other issues, and so in 
the D.G.G. The solos and duets are well 
balanced in both cases, but I prefer to 
hear “Laudamus te” sung by a soprano— 
especially one with Schwarzkopf’s radiant 
tone—than by a contralto. D.G.G.’s 
Hertha Tépper, an excellent artist, makes 
rather heavy weather of the trills, and is far 
less moving than Marga Héffgen in Agnus 
Dei—one of the outstanding things in the 
Columbia set. For some reason Ernst 
Haefliger’s voice has taken on a quality 
quite different from the one I associate 
with him in other recordings. He sounds 
rather strained and  ungracious in 
“‘Benedictus”, which Gedda sings beauti- 
fully. On the other hand Fischer-Dieskau’s 
singing of “Et in spiritum sanctum”’—a not 
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very interesting air—surpasses that of 
Rehfuss. The latter is about equal to Kieth 
Engen, who, for no good reason, is given 
the bass air “quoniam tu solus sanctus” in 
the D.G.G. set. The duets are best sung 
in the Columbia, but the obbligato parts 
are almost equally well played in both sets. 

When it comes to the chorus and 
orchestra D.G.G. has, of course, the 
advantage of a much later recording and 
also of an even finer body of singers. The 
sopranos, though too prominent in the 
great opening cry of “Kyrie eleison”, and 
sometimes thereafter, have a remarkably 
firm and steady tone. Karl Richter takes 
a more conservative and less imaginative 
view of the work than Karajan, but his 
reading of the final “Kyrie eleison’’ is more 
prayerful and so is that of “Crucifixus”’. 
He secures plenty of rhythmic vitality 
throughout and brings dramatic excitement 
to great moments such as the opening of 
“Gloria in excelsis’, “et resurrexit’’, 
“Sanctus”, and so forth. The hushed 
“et in terra pax” in the “Gloria” and the 
marvellous “et expecto resurrectionen 
mortuorum” make their full effect. They 
still sound splendid in the Columbia set, 
but inevitably a little faded. 

There is a clear gain in the audibility of 
the timpani and the firmer sounding 
orchestral bass. One expects the top 
trumpet to be shrill at times in the “Gloria”, 
“Santus” and “Hosanna”, and it is. 
However, the whole vocal and instrumental 
texture is clear and well integrated, and 
though the difference between mono and 
stereo is not startling it is marked. 

In the nature of things the D.G.G. per- 
formance and recording, mono or stereo, 
is the one most people will go for. Karl 
Richter’s recording of the St. Matthew 
Passion was warmly welcomed for its 
musicianly understanding and depth of 
feeling and that same welcome can, without 
any doubt, be extended to this present very 
fine issue. ALR. 


WOLF. From the Italian Song Book. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (soprano), 
Gerald Moore (piano). Columbia 
@ 33CX1714: © SAX2366 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). Texts 


and translation supplied free. 
No. 1: Auch kleine Dinge Kénnen uns entziicken. 
No. 2: Mir ward gesagt, du reisest in die Ferne. 
No. 6: Wer rief dich denn? No. 8: Nun lass uns 
Frieden schliessen. No. 10: Du — mit einem 
Fadchen mich zu fangen. No. 11: Wie lange schon 
war immer mein Verlangen. No. 12: Nein, junger 
Herr. No. 15: Mein Liebster ist so klein. No. 16: 
Ihr jungen Leute. No. 19: Wir haben beide lange 
Zeit geschwiegen. No. 20: Mein Liebster singt. 
No. 21: Man sagt mir, deine Mutter woll’ es nicht. 
No. 24: Ich esse nun mein Brot nicht trocken mehr. 
No. 25: Mein Liebster hat zu Tische mich geladen. 
No. 26: Ich liess mir sagen und mir ward erzahit. 
No. 28: Du sagst mir, dass ich kein Fiirstin sei. 
No. 29: Wohl kenn’ ich Euren Stand. No. 31: 
Wie soll ich fréhlich sein. No. 32: Was soll der 
Zorn, mein Schatz. No. 36: Wenn du, mein Liebster, 
steigst zum Himmel auf. No. 39: Gesegnet sei das 
Grin. No. 40: O war’ dein Haus durchsichtig wie 
ein Glas. No. 43: Schweig’ einmal still. No. 45: 
Verschling’ der Abgrund meines Liebsten Hiitte. 
No. 46: Ich hab’ in Penna einen Liebsten wohnen. 
In March 1955 D.G.G. issued a disc of 
all the women’s songs from the three 
volumes in the Peters’ Edition of Wolf’s 
Italian Song Book sung by Irmgard 
Seefried and accompanied by Erik Werba. 
This disc (DGM18192) was deleted, but 
five years later Seefried and _ Fischer- 


Dieskau recorded between them the entire 
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collection on D.G.G. mono LPM18568-9 
and stereo SLPM138035-6 with Erik Werba 
and Jorg Demus accompanying the one and 
the other singer. L.S. reviewing these 
discs in November 1960, spoke of the 
artists’ arrangement of the songs “in a 
sequence with like emotions grouped 
together and alternating between male and 
female voices’? and found this worked 
quite well. He found, however, that 
Seefried, to whose total effort I had given 
high praise in 1955, was now at her best 
in the humorous songs but often below it 
in the serious ones and had some reserva- 
tions about Werba, though considering him 
to be in general entirely reliable and 
sometimes more than just that. I fully 
agree with all this. In the present issue 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Gerald Moore 
leave very few loopholes for criticism. 
Both are superb and establish at once the 
varying moods of these exquisite miniatures 
in which, as Ernest Newman wrote, “‘the 
women are established in moods of storm 
or mockery, resentment, or humorous 
tolerance of their lovers’ defects’? and “if 
deeply in love they are nearly always 
unhappy’’. 

Walter Legge has provided admirable 
English translations which William Mann 
says, in his illuminating note, reflect as 
literally as is feasible the robust and racy 
language of the German texts, just as Paul 
Heyse’s do of the Italian originals. 


Schwarzkopf, like Seefried in her 1955 
recording, sings the songs in chronological 
order—which is a blessing for those who 
like to follow with the printed music—and so 
begins with the lovely little song Auch kleine 
Dinge which so appositely speaks of the 
delight little things can give us. This is 
tenderly and reflectively sung with the 
enchanting last phrase about the rose 
“and yet it smells so sweetly, as you know”’, 
having beautifully floated high notes. Mir 
ward gesagt (““They tell me you are travelling 
afar’’) suggests the knowledge is at second 
hand and this gives great poignance to the 
song. There are tears in Schwarzkopf’s 
voice here and almost a sob in the last 
words “do not forget, dear heart’. One 
small point arises in Gerald Moore’s play- 
ing of the piano part, expressive and lovely 
as it is. Should not the clashing seconds in 
in the second bar, and in three of the 
phrases thereafter, have been more 
emphasised? As it is we hear the ’cello-like 
under part but not the under notes of the 
treble that cause the clash: but I must 
admit this would involve slight sforzandi 
not marked by Wolf. Both artists capture 
the furious, jealous mood of Wer rief dich 
denn? (“Who called you?) with 
Schwarzkopf wonderfully indicating, in 
the last words, the longing of the girl for 
her faithless lover. 

The subtleties in Nun lass uns Frieden 
schliessen (“Now let us make peace”’) are 
finely realised by the singer: and also the 
scornful, not to say bitchy, mood of Du 
denkst mit einem Féadchen mich zu fangen 
(“You think you can catch me with a 
thread ?”’) with the sting at the end “I 
am in love, but simply not with you” 
marvellously realised in voice and piano. 
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Did the girl who longs for a lover who is 
a musician in Wie lange schon war immer 
mein Verlangen really admire the violinist 
whose hesitant playing with its absurd 
trill at the final cadence Mr. Moore so 
humorously depicts? We are left in doubt, 
but the long note on ‘“‘violine’? makes one 
wonder. 

One is tempted to comment on every 
song in this superb recital, but if this 
review is to be of reasonable length the 
temptation must be resisted. I must 
mention the exquisite Wir haben beide 
lange Zeit geschwiegen (““We had both long 
been silent’’) the quietly rapturous end of a 
lovers’ quarrel which the angels resolved, 
in which both artists, as ever, excel: and 
Mein Liebster singt (‘‘My lover sings’’) 
in which the piano has the song, the vocal 
line the longing of the girl crying in bed, 
and the delicious humour of the teenage 
girl in Ich esse nun mein Brot (““No longer do 
I eat dry bread”) who is looking for “an 
old little fellow, a worthy greyhead . . . 
of somewhere about fourteen.’’ In very 
many of the songs the clinching point 
comes in the last line, but not in all. 
Wohl kenn’ich Euren Stand is a wonderful 
study of a girl of humble birth who loves 
a handsome aristocrat, knowing him to be 
worthless, in which the whole song _ is 
suffused with the mood of this hopeless 
attraction. Again Wenn du, mein Liebster, 
steigst zum Himmel auf (“When you, my 
beloved, rise to heaven’’) is filled with a 
touching adoration rising to a passionate 
climax. It is regrettable that Wolf ended 
the song with a loud tremolando chord on 
the piano. I was ravished with the lovely 
singing and playing of the two artists in the 
exquisite little song O wdr’ dein Haus 
durchsichtig wie ein Glas (““O if your house 
were as transparentas glass”’). Schwarzkopf’s 
soft, lyrical singing and Moore’s “trans- 
parent glass’? piano playing are simply 
perfection. His virtuoso playing in the 
mocking Schweig’ einmal still (“Be quiet, you 
wretched babbler’’?) and in the vitriolic 
Verschling’ der Abgrund meines Liebsten Hiitte 
(““May chasms engulf the cottage of my 
love’’)—the tremolo chord at the end is 
here in  place—is as_ splendid as 
Schwarzkopf’s singing. The last song 
Ich hab’ in Penna einen Liebsten wohnen 
(“I have a lover living in Penna’’) not 
U.S.A.—is a catalogue of the loves of a 
boastful harlot. There is a meaningful 
pause before her last entry ‘“‘ten in 
Castiglione’, with here a high triumphant 
A and a chortling conclusion by the piano. 
So ends this truly splendid recital which 
shows the great and difficult art of Lieder 
singing and playing at its finest. So far 
I have not heard the mono recording, 
but the stereo gives a fine balance and 
placing of voice and piano and, no doubt, 
the mono will also be excellent. A.R. 
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PLAINSONG. Responsories; 
Tenebrae factae sunt; Jesus tradidit 
impius sumus. Christus factus est. 


Alleluia. Hymns: Creator alma 
siderum; Iste confessor Domini; 
Pangue lingua gloriosi. Antiphons;: 


Hodie Christus natus est; O Sapientia; 
In Paradisum. Gospel Tone: Vos 
estis sal terrae. Laudes seu Acclama- 
tiones. Gradual: Flores apparuerunt. 


Alleluia: Justus germinabit. Com- 
munions: Dicit Dominus; Passer 
invenit. Antiphon: Montes Gilboe. 


Ave Verum Antiphonal Psalmody: 
Lumen ad revelationem; Nunc 
dimittis,s Marian Antiphons: Alma 
Redemptoris; Ave Regina Caelorum; 
Regina Coeli; Salve Regina. Choir 
of the Carmelite Priory, London, 
conducted by John McCarthy. 
L’Oiseau-Lyre @ OL50209: rs) 
SOL60040 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
108 I Pees) s 

This collection of chants was designed, 
the sleeve note tells us, “to give . . - some 
idea of the melodic variety, the perfect 
marriage of word and tone, the wide range 
of emotions, and the wonderful instinct for 
form, contained in the single, unaccom- 
panied, melodic line of plainsong’’: and, 
of course, it represents hundreds of other 
pieces that might have been chosen. The 
particular value of the venture is to bring 
the well varied material on to one disc. This 
will make it very useful to lecturers who 
need well contrasted illustrations in handy 
form, and it will give those interested in 
plainsong a miniature anthology that will 
supplement, or awaken interest in, already 
existing sources. 

The Responsory Tenebrae factae sunt, 
which tells of the darkness that fell on the 
earth during the Crucifixion of Jesus, His 
cry of desolation and His last words of 
resignation from the Cross, is one of the 
most moving and dramatic pieces in the 
plainsong repertory and one rarely heard, 
alas, now that Tenebrae (Matins and Lauds) 
is no longer sung in the evening. It has 
not been recorded since the first set of 
Solesmes discs was issued by H.M.V. long 
years ago and is most welcome. It is very 
interesting to have the three sentences 
beginning with “Christus factus est”? that 
come near the ends of Lauds on Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday 
respectively: adding to “‘Christ for our sakes 
became obedient unto death’, “even the 
death of the Cross’’, and “‘wherefore God 
also hath highly exalted Him and given 
Him a name which is above every name” 
on the two successive days. The full tide 
of emotion when the whole musical 
sentence is built up is most impressive. 
Here, too, is the three-fold Easter Alleluia, 
now sung, in the reformed rite, after the 
Epistle in the Mass of the Easter Vigil, the 
opening phrase rising in pitch on each of its 
two repetitions. Iste confessor Domini, with 
two well known hymns in the same band 
of the disc, is the most tuneful of the eight 
settings of the words—the melody has 
almost a popular appeal. AHodie Christus 
natus est is a perfect example, in miniature, 
of a little motive (set to ““Hodie’’—‘“‘Todzy 
Christ is born’’) developed to a climax 
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Angels and Archangels sing “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo’”’. Very welcome, also, are the 
fine melody of the seven so-called “‘O” 
antiphons for the Magnificat sung in 
Advent—this one, O Sapientia, is the first 
of them—and the beautiful antiphon In 
Paradisum, so well known in Fauré’s setting 
at the end of his Requiem Mass. The 
Gospel tone, a liturgical recitative, showing 
the use of punctuation, can also here be 
usefully studied. Of the remaining pieces 
one is particularly glad to have the melodious 
Alicluia: Justus germinabit (which was also 
in the first Solesmes set) and the two 
Communion chants, the first illustrating 
graphically the joy of the steward in finding 
“the good wine kept till now’’ at the miracle 
at Cana, the second a charming pastoral. 
Never recorded before, and certainly one 
of the most moving pieces of plainsong, is 
the antiphon Montes Gilboe which quotes 
part of David’s sublime lament for Saul and 
Jonathan. The brief Ave Verum, often sung 
as 2 motet, has a special beauty of expression 
and form: and the four Marian antiphons, 
so well loved in the so-called “simple” 
tones—they date from about the seventeenth 
century—are grouped in the order of the 
seasons in which they are sung. 

The Carmelite Choir of the Priory Church 
in Church Street, Kensington, had a great 
reputation for music in the Victorian era 
when Santley used often to sing with it, but 
I fancy plainsong was not, in that era, 
among its achievements! That can now be 
added: for the singing of this choir of 
men and women, under its director, John 
McCarthy—whose very pleasing and flexible 
tenor voice is heard in all the solo portions— 
is very good indeed. In style the singing 
inclines much more to Beuron than to 
Solesmes, and has an English freshness of its 
own. There is, for example, no crescendo- 
piano in climactic phrases—as in Tenebrae 
factae sunt or Montes Gilboe, but a sustained 
forte. There is, thank goodness, an on-going 
rhythm which is not pulled up at quarter or 
half bars—the hymns are rightly sung in 
two, not four phrases—and the phrasing, 
in general, is most musicianly. Here and 
there the singing is a little lacking in 
poetry—as in the opening section of Passer 
invenitt—and I would have welcomed more 
dramatic differentiation in Dicit Dominus, 
and a more sensitive and devotional treat- 
ment of Ave verum, especially at the close: 
but these are minor complaints and the disc 
as a whole is a rare delight. It will, one 
hopes, convert many who think of plain- 
song as monotonous, inexpressive, and 
devoid of emotion. The recording, best 
and most spacious in stereo, is excellent, 
except for rather excessive reverberation in 
the enthusiastically sung ‘‘Acclamations’’— 
but that, in such a piece, is forgivable. 

The texts of all the pieces—except the 
““Acclamations’”—are to be found in the 
Liber Usualis, or the Roman Gradual and 
Antiphonal: but the notes on the sleeve 
give sufficient information for the listener 
who has no Latin. ALR. 


(Owing to a series of mischances no 
proof was submitted of the sleeve note for 
this disc and corrections could not there- 
fore be made. It seems only fair to the 
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author that the most important should be 
stated here. Side 1. Band 1. Titles. 
The first two pieces only are Responsories; 
“Christus factus est’? is an antiphon and 
the “‘Alleuia”’ is the triple Easter “‘Alleluia’’. 
Side 2. Band 6, read ‘“Marian’’ for 
**Mariam”’. Wherever the words 
*‘Response’”’ and ‘“Versicle’? occur read 
“Respond” and ‘“Verse’’. **Respond”’ 
divides the first part of a Responsory from 
the Verse, even though it is the same word 
as Responsory—a useful if illogical device. 
Side 2. Band 4 (b), a comma is needed 
after “inexcusably”. Finally, the last 
sentence of Band 6 should read “These 
antiphons are sung after Compline and, on 
occasion, after Lauds or Vespers’’.) 


PLAINSONG. The People’s part in 
the Liturgy (No. 1): Kyrie; Gloria; 
Credo; Responses; Pater noster; 
Sanctus; Agnus Dei; Ite missa est. 
Society of St. Gregory, England, 
Dom Aldhelm Dean, O.S.B. (can- 
tor), Dom Laurence Bévenot, O.S.B. 
(organ), conducted by Dom Bernard 
McElligott, O.S.B. H.M.V. @ 
7EP7123: @ PES5277 (7 in., 9s. 64d. 
plus 3s. 53d. P.T.). 

PLAINSONG. The People’s part in 
the Liturgy (No. 2): Asperges me; 
Salve Regina; Adoremus with psalm 
‘‘Laudate Dominum”; Hymn “Veni 
Creator Spiritus’’; Acclamations 
(Christus vincit). Society of St. 
Gregory, England, Dom Aldhelm 
Dean, O.B.S., Dom Oswald Van- 
heems, O.B.S. (cantors), Henry 
Washington (organ), conducted by 
Dom Bernard McElligott, O.S.B. 
H.M.V. @ 7EP7124: © PES5278 
(7 in., 9s. 64d. plus 3s. 54d. P.T.). 


These two discs have been made in 
response to the request in the Instruction 
on Sacred Music and Liturgy issued by 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
September, 1958, that Catholics “every- 
where throughout the world” should be 
taught to sing the items from Masses XVI 
and XVII, from the Roman Graduale, 
noted above. There are other liturgical 
pieces ordinary congregations might well 
sing—and indeed do so in many parishes. 
In many other parishes, however, the choir 
is left to do all, or most, of the singing and 
the congregation is apt to feel that plain- 
song, in general, is far beyond their 
capacity. Here, then, is the evidence to the 
contrary: for the members of the Society 
of St. Gregory, nearly all lay people, are 
not a special choir but come from all over 
Great Britain, and sing together in the 
course of their Summer School. They 
number about 80 women and 40 men. 
They come, of course, under the very skilled 
direction of Dom Bernard McElligott and 
have the benefit of Dom Aldhelm Dean’s 
beautiful art and, as will be heard, their 
singing has a rhythmic vitality, a beauty of 
phrasing, a’ clarity of enunciation and a 
prayerful expression that represent the ideal. 
Nevertheless other choirmasters, less skilled, 
can hope, with these discs as models and 
with willing priests, choirs, and congrega- 
tions, to approach near to this ideal. Where 
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plainsong is already sung congregationally 
the result is often sluggish or funereal in 
rhythm and enunciation: and for this 
reason alone these discs, showing, as I have 
said, the qualities named above, will be 
invaluable. The organ is used in all the 
pieces except, of course, the Responses, and 
here again the discreet use of this support— 
absolutely right in the circumstances— 
affords a valuable lesson in registration and 
volume of tone. 


The brisk tempo of the singing in the 
Gloria and Credo should be especially noted. 
In the Mass and Hymn men’s and women’s 
voices alternate, at other times they sing 
as a body. The cantors sing alternately 
with them in the Acelamations. The discs 
were recorded in the Chapel of St. Bede’s 
College, Manchester, and have in the 
stereo versions—I have not heard the mono, 
but expect they too are excellent—a 
welcome “presence”. The parts for priest 
and cantors are heard coming from the 
sanctuary. A copy of the pamphlet giving 
the words in Latin with translation into 
English is available on application to 
E.M.I. Records Ltd., 20 Manchester 
Square, London, W.1, and a small charge 
is made for additional copies, minimum one 
dozen. 

It is to be hoped that this most successful 
venture will be widely welcomed in 
churches, training colleges and schools, and 
also by those who love the Church’s old 
but ever new song. A.R. 


OPERATIC 


BRITTEN. Noye’s Fludde—complete. 


The Voice of God Trevor Anthony (speaker) 


oye Owen Brannigan (bass-bar.) 
Mrs. Noye Sheila Rex (cont.) 
Sem David Pinto (boy treble) 
Ham Darien Angadi (boy treble) 
Jaffett Stephen Alexander (boy treble) 
Mrs. Sem Caroline Clack (girl sop.) 
Mrs. Ham Marie-Thérése Pinto (girl sop.) 
Mrs. Jaffett Eileen O'Donovan (girl sop.) 


Mrs. Noye’s Gossips 

Patricia Garrod, Margaret Hawes, Kathleen 

Petch, Gillian Saunders (girl sops.) 
Chorus, English Chamber Orch- 
estra and An East Suffolk Children’s 
Orchestra conducted by Norman 
Del Mar. Argo @ NFI: © ZNFI 
(12 in., 31s. 8d. plus 11s. 4d. P.T.). 


Noye’s Fludde, first done at the Aldeburgh 
1958 Festival, is an inspired composition— 
inspired by the natural musical vitality of 
children, and by the direct piety, fun and 
vigour of the Chester Miracle Play—one of 
a cycle from which Britten had already 
drawn his Canticle 2, Abraham and Isaac. 
All of the children of East Suffolk seem to 
be involved in the enterprise: consorts of 
recorders, bands of bugles, peals of handbell- 
ringers, plenty of violins, a few lower strings, 
seven percussion players, child soloists, and 
a choir as big as you like, enough to give full 
representation to the 49 different species of 
animal mentioned in the text. Then three 
grown-ups, and the English Chamber 
Orchestra. 


The skill and imaginative power with 
which Britten has used these forces defy 
adequate description. Who would ever 
have thought that bugles, handbells and 
recorders could be used in these ways, and 
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in combination with Dykes’s “Eternal 
Father’’, and Tallis’s Canon—the former 
set over the heaving passacaglia ground- 
swell of the Flood, the latter in G major 
with the B flat bugles ringing the flat seventh 
through it, and the handbells pealing a 
figure which seems inevitably right, but 
(since they are a scale of E flat) must have 
been dictated in part by the fact that only 
some of the notes would fit. The picturesque 
effects are only one element in the score. 
There is a good deal of “‘learning”’ in it too: 
not only the playful retrograde to which the 
dove, having flown away from the Ark, now 
returns to it, but also a multitude of small, 
telling canons, leading to Tallis’s over- 
whelming one in part after part as all 
creation joins in God’s praise. 

Then there are the tunes, especially the 
two for six talented children, the first a kind 
of calypso sequence not far from “Tom, Tom 
the piper’s son’ (as in The Turn of the 
Screw) which accompanies the building of 
the Ark, the second welcoming into the 
vessel group after group of animals, who 
punctuate it with their rhythmic Kyries, 
Another thing one begins to appreciate more 
and more is the breadth of the musical forms, 
which are more sustained than the instantly 
accessible nature and spontaneous character 
of the music might suggest. In short, Moye’s 
Fludde offers an unforgettable experience, 
for it is extraordinarily beautiful, vivid and 
charming, musically satisfying, and un- 
accountably affecting. 

The recorded performance was made at 
Aldeburgh this year, in Orford Church, 
where the work was first done. The 
execution is not always dead-sure; passages 
are blurry, and in particular the bugles’ 
attack is sometimes not crisp enough. Sem, 
Ham, Jaffett and their wives are good, even 
if they have been taught to exaggerate their 
dotted notes, which takes away a little of 
the playful quality of their tunes, and makes 
their declamation of the words a little 
unnatural. Owen Brannigan is again a 
splendid Noah, and the new Mrs. Noah, 
Sheila Rex, is strongly characterised (there 
is a particularly fine lazy portamento when 
she picks up the children’s first tune and 
mocks it). The spirit of the whole thing is 
first-rate, and the recording, cleanly made 
without gimmicks, captures a good deal of 
the atmosphere of the live occasion. 

Boosey do a vocal score of Noye’s Fludde 
at 17s. 6d. With the record there comes a 
finely produced libretto, laid out with more 
care and taste than most gramophone com- 
panies show, and illustrated, stage by stage 
of the action, with numerous photographs 
that will show those encountering Noye’s 
Fludde for the first time just how it went. 

A.P. 


WOLF-FERRARI. I Segreto di Susanna 


—complete. 
Il Conte Gil Giuseppe Valdengo (bar.) 
La Contessa Susanna Elena Rizzieri (sop.) 


Orchestra of Radiotelevisione Itali- 
ana, Turin, conducted by Angelo 
Questa. Cetra Q OLPC1249 (12 in., 

16s. 7d. plus 5s. 11d. P.T.). 
Simonetto (11/55) @ DGM18136 
This appears to be one of Cetra’s later 
recordings, and with some stylish singing 
and a bubbling performance from the con- 
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ductor and orchestra it makes a highly 
attractive buy, and at bargain price too. 
Since P.H.-W. wrote about the D.G.G. 
version we have had the Glyndebourne 
production to remind us how delightful and 
frothy a piece it is on the stage, and the very 
fact that the point of the story is dated— 
about a husband, not troubled a bit today, 
smelling tobacco smoke in his wife’s room— 
only adds to the charm. With so deliciously 
pointed a score it is surprising there are not 
far more productions (and recordings), and 
I suppose one just has to blame the old 
prejudice against one-act pieces. 

Even on level terms I would prefer this to 
the D.G.G., and price comes heavily in 
Cetra’s favour. In the first place Valdengo 
is a far more polished singer than Boriello 
on D.G.G. His voice is much cleaner and 
better projected, with none of the woolly 
vibrato that afflicts Boriello and which 
takes away so much from the crispness of 
the music. With Rizzieri and Ester Orel 
there is not so clear a choice. Orel has the 
sweeter, purer voice: Rizzieri is inclined to 
sound shrill and hard on top, with some 
intrusive vibrato lower down. But as we 
discovered with her Susanna at Glynde- 
bourne, she has a delightful stage personality 
and much of that comes through on the 
record to point the comedy most successfully. 
Both recordings are variable, but the Cetra 
is the more consistently clear with the voices 
very well caught even if the orchestra is 
rather pushed into the background. E.G. 


GLUCK. Orfeo ed Euridice—excerpts. 
Rita Streich (soprano), Margarete 
Klose (contralto), Anny Schlemm 
(soprano), Munich Philharmonic 
Orchestra, RIAS Symphony Or- 
chestra, Berlin, Choir of the 
Bavarian State Radio conducted by 
Artur Rother. Heliodor @ 478128 
(12 in., 16s. 23d. plus 5s. 94d. P.T.). 


Excerpts: Overture; “So klag’ ich ihren Tod” 
(Scene and Aria of Orfeo); ‘‘Mit Freuden den Willen 
der Gétter erfiillen"’ (Aria of Amor); Dance of the 
Furies; Dance of the Blessed Spirits; “Diese Auen 
sind seligem Frieden” (Aria of Euridice with Choir); 
“Welch reiner Himmel” (Aria of Orfeo); ““Komm 
ins Reich begliickter Schatten" (Chorus of the 
Blessed Spirits); ‘‘Ach, ich habe sie verloren” 
(Aria of Orfeo). 


In the Sepiciaee 1954 issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE I reviewed a complete record- 
ing, in Italian, of Orpheus and Eurydice, in 
which Margarete Klose sang the name part 
and Rita Streich that of Amor, with Artur 
Rother conducting. These artists, as will be 
seen above, appear again, but with Anny 
Schlemm as Euridice, a different chorus and 
two orchestras. The label is singularly 
uncommunicative about the presence of the 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra, and I can 
only assume that it accompanies Anny 
Schiemm and the chorus. 

Miss Klose’s noble voice retains its 
beautiful tone, if not all its power, but even 
seven years ago she sang a muted “Che 
fard’’, though without, I think, the tapering 
off of the high F’s in the last phrases. The 
great lament remains very moving and she 
sings the falling quavers (E-C), which occur 
many times, more expressively than any 
other artist I can remember. Exquisite, 
also, is her hushed singing of the un- 
accompanied phrase, which speaks of 
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eternal peace, in “Che puro ciel!’’, the 
whole of which, even with the German 
translation of the text, is quite lovely. 

Rita Streich is delightful as Amor, but 
Anny Schlemm, like many others, become 
unsteady at the top of the ascending scale 
of her aria so that it lacks the complete ease 
and repose that it should have. The 
chorus, however, are good both here and 
on their own before the last number on the 
disc. The orchestral playing about which I 
had reservations in the 1954 issue is 
here of much better quality and _ the 
recording, in general, is good: but the very 
soft echoed phrases in Orpheus’s first aria 
and in the recitative dividing the verses 
(only 2 and 3 are sung) sound as if the mike 
was turned down at these points, though 
surely this cannot have been so. 

This disc is chiefly to be welcomed for 
Margarete Klose’s fine singing, but also 
for its own sake as a reasonably priced and 
commendable issue of some of the most 


beautiful music in all opera. ALR. 
SULLIVAN. Patience or Bunthorne’s 
Bride—complete. 
Colonel Calverly Donald Adams 
Major Murgatroyd John Cartier 
Lieut. The Duke of Dunstable Philip Potter 
Reginald Bunthorne John Reed 


Kenneth Sandford 
Yvonne Newman 
Beti Lloyd-Jones 

Jennifer Toye 


Archibald Grosvenor 
The Lady Angela 
The Lady Saphir 
The Lady Ella 

The Lady Jane Gillian Knight 
Patience Mary Sansom 


D’Oyly Carte Opera Chorus and 
New Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca 
@ LK4414-5: © SKL4146-7 (two 
12 in., 51s. 11d. plus 18s. 7d. P.T.). 

Some people seem to find Patience one of 
the most dated of the Savoy operas. I find 
it one of the most enjoyable of all, and it 
needs but little imagination for me to see 
in Reginald Bunthorne and Archibald 
Grosvenor some contemporary figures. 

As originally put together the libretto was 
based on Gilbert’s Bab Ballad, ‘“The Rival 
Curates”, and Army officers were to be 
shown as resigning their commissions to 
take Orders because of the success with the 
ladies of two young clergymen. It was 
decided, however, that a chorus of comic 
clergymen, then if not now, might offend, 
and so Gilbert turned his parsons into poets, 
and satirised the aesthetic craze with which, 
as someone once said but I cannot recall 
whom, “Oscar Wilde is irreverently and 
William Morris and Burne-Jones are more 
respectfully associated’’. 

Musically it is one of Sullivan’s best scores. 
It gets off to a splendid start in an overture 
which is much more than a mere pot pourri 
and, unlike some, is obviously Sullivan’s own 
work, and which is followed by a brilliant 
lead-in from the few bars immediately pre- 
ceding the rise of the curtain to the opening 
chorus of the lovesick maidens. 
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The only alternative recording is that by 
the D’Oyly Carte Company of ten years ago. 
In the matter of casts, taking them individual 
by individual, the older set may be voted the 
better, but as an all-round production and 
performance and in sheer musicality the new 
one leaves it a long way behind. And, of 
course, the recording is substantially better 
in mono with both added richness and 
roundness, and suggestions of positioning 
that are very natural and not exaggerated 
instereo. The credit for the greatly improved 
production goes in part to Isidore Godfrey 
who conducts and in part to whoever pro- 
duced in the recording studio. For a period 
I felt that Mr. Godfrey tended to be satisfied 
with routine performances (and doing little 
or nothing else, who can be surprised at 
this?), but recently, possibly spurred by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent’s recordings for H.M.V. 
and possibly looking ahead to what may 
happen after the expiry of the copyright, he 
has revealed much more sensitivity and 
feeling in his recorded performances of the 
Savoy operas, and, I am told, in those on 
the stage too. 

As in all recent Decca issues the dialogue, 
or most of it, is included, and about this 
there will be, as always, two opinions. I 
personally still relish the dialogue when 
accompanied by action in the theatre, even 
though I have heard Patience many times, 
but on records I could well dispense with it. 
Moreover, on these new records it is not 
very well spoken. By this I do not mean that 
it is not clear. It is so clear indeed that the 
imperfections are more prominent than they 
might be in a theatre production. The 
trouble is that so punctiliously are the words 
spoken that they do not sound natural. 
Gilbert was guying the aesthetes and here 
it sometimes sounds as if the cast were 
guying Gilbert. 

There it is then: musically the new 
recording is a better all-round production 
than its predecessor, which, however, had 
better singing from some of the individual 
soloists, and even those who prefer to have 
the dialogue may find, as I do, that it is less 
satisfactory here than in other operas that 
have been so recorded. W. A. CHISLETT. 


VERDI. Don Carlos—complete. 





Philip I Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (bass) 
Don Carlos Mirto Picchi (ten. 
Rodrigo Paolo Silveri (bar. 
Elisabeth Maria eee (sop. 
Princess Eboli Ebe Stignani (m.-sop. 
The Grand I[oquisitor Giulio Neri (bass 
A Monk Albino Gaggii (bass) 
Tebaldo Graziella Sciutti (sop. 
Count Lerma Manfredi Pons De Leon (ten. 
A Royal Herald Manfredi Pons De Leon (ten. 





Chorus and Orchestra of Radiotele- 
visione Italiana, Rome, conducted 
by Fernando Previtali. Cetra @ 
OLPC1234/1-4 (four 12 in., 66s. 4d. 


plus 23s. 8d. P.T.). 
Santini (11/55) @ ALP1289-92 


We have been rather spoilt with Don 
Carlos performances what with the Covent 
Garden production and Gobbi and Christoff 
at their very finest in the H.M.V. set. But 
rather to my surprise this Cetra set is 
certainly not to be sniffed at, and at a 
bargain price it is just the thing for those 
who normally jib at a four-disc opera. 

Like the H.M.V. set this performance is 
of the four-act version of 1884. From the 
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Fontainebleau scene that was omitted, 
Verdi salvaged Don Carlo’s aria, “‘Io |’ho 
perduta’’, and with various amendments to 
suit the change of situation put it into the 
prologue to Act 1. As in most Italian 
performances there are various statutory 
cuts—one stanza each of Rodrigo’s aria and 
Elisabeth’s romance in Act 1; various short 
cuts in the choral passages of the “‘auto da 
fé”? scene and three rather irritating ones 
towards the end of the final scene as well as 
a couple of tiny ones in earlier ensembles. 
These are al] perfectly legitimate, but what 
I do object to is the truncating of Rodrigo’s 
death scene which is made to finish on the 
loud repeated chords as he dies, instead of 
carrying on to the scene in which the mob 
enters and is quelled by the Inquisitor. 

Gobbi and Christoff in the H.M.V. set 
have, as I say, spoilt us, but Silveri and 
Rossi-Lemeni make a much better than 
average pair as Rodrigo and the King. 
Silveri’s voice occasionally shows signs of 
wear, but the engaging, honeyed quality, 
light but substantial, is still there. As 
P.H.-W. said when he noticed the record of 
excerpts from this set in September 1960, 
Rodrigo’s death scene is an agreeable 
souvenir of Silveri’s art, and had it not been 
for the examples of Battistini, De Luca and 
Gobbi all too close to hand, enthusiasm 
would have been brimming over. Rossi- 
Lemeni’s voice sometimes sounds rather ill- 
defined in pitch, sharpening when pressed 
too hard, but generally his Philip II is an 
impressive characterisation, and when Giulio 
Neri as the Grand Inquisitor, in even better 
voice than he was on the H.M.V. set, joins 
him in the King’s Apartment scene the 
dramatic tension is superbly built up. 

Caniglia as Elisabeth and Stignani as 
Eboli both show signs—if it is not ungallant 
to say so—of age, but this is very much the 
“grand manner”’, and that is something one 
could hardly say of Stella and Nicolai on the 
H.M.V. set. Stignani, too hard above the 
stave in the Song of the Veil, is magnificently 
incisive in her Act 2 trio with Carlo and 
Rodrigo at ““Tremo per te’”’, and “O don 
fatale’’ is a splendid achievement, strong and 
firm, if lacking a little in tenderness in the 
middle section. Caniglia plainly finds “Tu 
che la vanita’’ very taxing indeed, but then 
as P.H.-W. pointed out, we have never 
really had a completely satisfying version 
on record. Caniglia makes some ugly noises, 
sometimes not always quite on the note, but 
in the middle and lower registers the sound 
is still wonderfully rich. Indeed the mezzo 
quality makes her voice unexpectedly diffi- 
cult at times to distinguish from Stignani’s, 
and that, after all, considering Carlo’s 
improbable confusion of the ladies in Act 2, 
is dramatically all to the good. 

The Carlo of Mirto Picchi is ringing and 
clear-voiced, not ideal but certainly prefer- 
able to Filippeschi on H.M.V., and his 
top A in the final duet with Flisabeth is 
magnificent. In playing this set, of course, 
one longs to hear the opera really well 
recorded in stereo. Much of the atmosphere 
is lost in a less than hi-fi recording (the 
H.M.V. clearer and more forward), but 
Previtali’s conducting is very lively and 
the Rome Television Orchestra responds 
splendidly. E.G. 
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STEFANIA WOYTOWICZ. Le Nozze 
di Figaro (Mozart): E Susanna non 
vien . . . Dove sono. William Tell 
(Rossini): Selva opaca. Mefistofele 
(Boito): L’altra notte in fondo al mare. 
Paria (Moniuszko): Paria . . . on 
Paria. La Bohéme (Puccini): Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi. Falstaff (Verdi): 
Ninfi! Elfi! Silfi! The Tsar’s Bride 
(Rimsky-Korsakov): In Novgorod. 
Stefania Woytowicz (soprano), 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
Warsaw, conducted by Witold 
Rowicki. D.G.G. @ LPEM19229 
(12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.): 
© SLPEM136229 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 


There is an unfortunate piece of mis- 
titling here. The aria from The Tsar’s Bride 
is not, as the label suggests, the fourth act 
Mad Scene (Wahnsinns-scene) and about 
which the sleeve adds the gratuitous 
information that the German words there 
are “‘Lass uns in den Garten gehen’’. It is 
in fact the aria from the second act, where 
the heroine is as sane as she is ever likely to 
be and is recalling her childhood with the 
words, “‘We lived in Novgorod’’. The con- 
fusion arises, I suppose, from the fact that 
thematically the two arias have much in 
common. But they are not one and the 
same aria. Anny Schlemm has made the 
real Mad Scene in German for D.G.G. 
This second act aria was once long ago 
recorded by Miliza Korjus on an H.M.V. 
plum label. 

The young Polish singer, who appears to 
have enjoyed triumphs in China, obviously 
has a good sturdy lyrical voice; she has 
nerve in her singing and, one guesses, 
temperament. I liked her two relatively 
unknown choices: the above mentioned 
aria from The Tsar’s Bride and the lament 
from the Polish opera Paria. But what she 
seems to stand in need of now is a coach 
and some other conductor who deals less 
heavily and unvaryingly with the music. 
The recording as such is excellent and the 
quality of the orchestral sound (as of the 
voice itself) is much to be admired. But 
how comes so potentially gifted an artist to 
fail so radically with the phrasing of 
Nanetta’s third-act song from Falstaff? Can 
she never have heard it well sung by, say, 
Anna Moffo? She would never phrase it 
woodenly like this again. 

The weighting and moulding of the aria 
by Rossini is another revelation of im- 
maturity. So is the Mozart and even the 
hackneyed Bohéme aria. Just as she seems 
not to feel the need for the slight quickening 
of interest at the word “‘parole”’ in Nanetta’s 
song, so there is no building onto the typical 
Puccinian mood change where Mimi expati- 
ates upon how much the sun means to her 
when the warmer weather arrives. Much 
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more, too, could be made of Margherita’s 
prison aria; the presentation needs binding, 
refining, quickening in the dramatic sense. 
A slight unsteadiness is more noticeable 
in the stereo version. But I repeat, this is a 
useful and admirable voice, and might come 
to something outside China if the inter- 
pretative side of the talent were deepened. 
P.H.-W. 


SANDOR KONYA. (a) Die Meister- 
singer (Wagner): Am stillen Herd; 
Morgenlich leuchtend. (5) Lohengrin 
(Wagner): In fernem Land; Mein 
lieber Schwan. (c) Il Trovatore 
(Verdi): Ah si, ben mio coll’ essere; 
Di quella pira (sung in German). 
(d) L’Elisir d’amore (Donizetti): 
Una furtiva lagrima. (e) L’Africana 
(Meyerbeer): O paradiso. (f) La 
Gioconda (Ponchielli): Cielo e mar. 
(g) Aida (Verdi): Se quel guerrier io 
fossi . . . Celeste Aida. (h) Rigoletto 
(Verdi): Ella mi fu rapita; La donna 
é mobile (sung in German). (i) 
Martha (Flotow): Ach, so fromm 
(sung in German). Sandér Konya 


(tenor), Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Richard 
Kraus (a, b, h) and Bamberg 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Janos Kulka (c, d, e, f, g, i). D.G.G. 

@ LPEMI19214 (25s. 114d. plus 

9s. 34d. P.T.): @ SLPEM136214 

(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
This Hungarian tenor has proved useful 
to German opera houses where true tenor 
quality—and he has that at least—is a rare 
asset. Then he is personable and gives 
diligent performances as I know from 
hearing him in the flesh. But he is no great 
stylist. Listen to the difficult ‘Ah si, ben 
mio’? the slow cavatina from the fourth 
act of Il Trovatore (which, by the way, he 
sings in German) and compare it mentally 
with say Caruso or Bjérling in the same 
piece and you will know at once why 
Mr. Konya does not rate very high marks 
as an artist. Again the Martha aria, also 
in German but more logically, is cheaply 
phrased. He has no long span, takes 
breaths liberally and gulps or swells where 
it pleaseth him—though not us. I found 
more and more as I played the record 
through that his trick of applying a sort of 
lachrymose veneer to ginger up the stale 
old test pieces constituted a real irritation. 
The singer is placed very near the micro- 
phone, or seems to be, and is making far 
more noise than is natural in relation to 
the always quite lively and clearly recorded 
orchestra. The result with a singer who has 
little to supply in the way of finish or 
subtlety is wearing to the nerves. However, 
modern recordings of the Prize Song, 
which are bearable at all, are so rare that 
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you may feel tempted to investigate. All 
the Italian arias have been better done by 
someone else. But he is, I repeat, a useful 
operator in many a German house. 
P.H.-W. 


HUMOROUS 


SPIKE MILLIGAN. Milligan Preserved. (a) I’m 
walking out with a mountaint; (b) Cougher royal; 

(c) The sewers of the Strandt; (d) Word power; 

(e) Another lot; (f) Have they gone; (g) Australia; 

(h) Hit Parade; (i) Fun, fun, fun; (j) Underneath 

it all; (k) My darling little baby; (1) Good King 
Eccleslas (Massed Choirs of Eccles); (m) Finale. 
Spike Milligan with Alan Clare (piano, a), 
Valentine Dyall (b, d), orchestra conducted by 

Ken Jones (c, i), John Antrobus (h), Paddy 
Ridgway (i), and Graham Stark (j). Parlophone 

@ PMC1148: © PCS3018 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 

9s. 34d. P.T.). Items marked f¢ also available on 

@ 45-R4839 (7 in., 4s. 114d. plus 1s. 94d. P.T.). 
There is a well-known story about Dr. 
Johnson being shown round a landscape 
garden and enquiring of its owner, who 
was extolling its quality of “‘unexpected- 
ness”’, what the value of this quality might 
be on the occasion of a second visit. The 
question springs to mind on listening to this 
record. ‘Though Spike Milligan essays a 
bewildering diversity of styles—including 
some which fail to come off through sheer 
weakness of the material, like Cougher royal 
and My darling little baby—there is little 
actual wit here: his forte is a kind of 
shaggy-dog crazy inconsequentiality whose 
effect decreases with repetition. The throw- 
away explanation of the riotous sound 
montage in Australia, for example, is wildly 
funny the first time, mildly amusing the 
second, negligible thereafter. Some of the 
dialogues work desperately hard for a smile 
even the first time. But of the baker’s 
dozen of items there are two or three 
winners: the ‘“‘perfect squelch’’ of the brief 
Have they gone? (which is seemingly accom- 
panied on a strung-up cigar box); the 
whole idea of Fun, fun, fun, in which 
Milligan turns his attention to a 
(presumably) pretty girl singing a syrupy 
pseudo-Novello tune and speculates on all 
she has eaten in her life; and an inspired 
piece of madness, Another Lot, where the 
sheer profusion of Milligan’s lunatic inven- 
tion had me rocking helplessly. This, at 
least, is something I shall return to: 
visitors to my house are hereby warned. 
The sleeve-note, by the way, is most 
helpfully in Arabic: it might even be real. 

: L.S. 


MORT SAHL. The New Frontier. Reprise @ R5002 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 10s. 3d P.T.). 


A live recording of the latest American 
block-buster. | Mort Sahl has had his 
B.B.C. TV show and his solo spot in The 
Guardian, and indeed he rates them both. 
Goodness knows what he would have done 
about the late senator who was the subject 
of The Investigator, but what he does with 
President Kennedy is probably only ex- 
ceeded by what he did with his Republican 
predecessor. Of course, it does help to 
know what makes the Administration tick, 
and anyone who knows the American 
political scene should enjoy this; for the 
rest we can take a leaf out of Mr. Sahl’s 
book and say simply “O.K., forget it’’. 
Recommended, then, to subscribers to 
Time, who take time out to look at the 
New Yorker. R.W. 
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PADDY ROBERTS AT THE BLUE ANGEL, 
Short Song; At The Blue Angel; Love Is A Wonderfu) 
Thing; Our Little Village; You'll Always Find A 
Drunk; Women; Send For Me; French Song; The 
Rabbi And The Priest; Medley: Horsey Horsey, 
Softly Softly, Lay Down Your Arms; Ballad 83 
Bethnal Green; I Remember Tilly; Dad’s Song; 
Follow Me. Paddy Roberts with the Barry Morgan 
Trio and Ike Isaacs. Decca @ LK4410 (12 in, 
25s 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

A good night club cabaret act. Paddy 
Roberts has talent indeed, and throws off 
point numbers in a soft voice reminiscent of 
Melville Gideon. In view of his surroundings 
—this is a live recording—the humour is 
slightly Cambridge (light blue), but not 
really offensive. If you liked his previous 
records you will enjoy this, but it must be 
said that some of this material has appeared 
before on his first record a year ago. I liked 
best the French Song and least the “school 
magazine”’ sleeve note. Why do so many 
literate comedians fall for this facetiousness? 

R.W. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


POETRY READINGS. Th Love P. k. The 
War Song of Dinas Vawr (e). Robert Herrick. To 
the Virgins to make much of Time (c). Thomas 
Hardy. Drummer Hodge (d). Laurie Lee. April 
Rise; Apples (f). Anon. Balow (a). George 
Herbert. The Elixir (c). Anon. Bonnie Boy (b). 
Lord Byron. The Destruction of Sennacherib (c). 
William Wordsworth. The World is too much 
with us (d). Anon. My little wee croodin’ doo (b). 
Jean Ingelow. The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire (a). Read by (a) Sybil Thorndike, 
(b) Isla Cameron, (c) Marius Goring, (d) C. Day 
Lewis, (ec) Osian Ellis, (f) Laurie Lee. Jupiter 
@ JUROOBS (10 in., 21s. 103d. plus 7s. 10d. P.T.). 

It would be good to know that there is a 
considerable public awaiting this third 
collection of Jupiter’s Junior Anthology, for 
again the choice of poems and of readers is 
most imaginative. An anthology should 
contain something for everybody, and should 
revive lost treasure as well as containing old 
favourites. Jupiter also take advantage of 
their roster of modern poets and so we have 

Laurie Lee in two of his poems from the EP 

which I reviewed in December. Not all of 

this is English, for there is an Irish and a 

Scottish ballad, both sung persuasively by 

Isla Cameron. Most of the second side is 

taken up with a sustained piece of dialect 

spoken by Dame Sybil Thorndike. This is 

a long narrative poem by Jean Ingleow 

(1820-1897) called The High Tide on the 

Coast of Lincolnshire, 1571. No one is going 

to pretend that this is great or even moving 

poetry, but its inclusion shows how the 
ballad form persists, and how a local event 
can evoke a poem 300 years afterwards. It 
is right, too, that an anthology should show 
how poetry is a part of a country’s soul as 
well as of its art. Osbert Lancaster’s sleeve 
completes a delightful record, but a more 
informative note would be helpful—about 
Jean Ingelow, for example. R.W. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. The Swineherd. 
The Top and the Ball. The Red Shoes. Thumbelina. 
The Little Match Girl. Read by Boris Karloff. 
Caedmon @ TC1117 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 


Pi); 

This is the second collection of Hans 
Andersen stories by Boris Karloff, the 
English actor who went to America and 
became famous in the Dracula films. All 
cinematic horror is cast aside in these 
straightforward readings. Whereas Grimm 
is cruel, Andersen is gentle and full of 
sympathy and a warm understanding of the 
human condition, engendered by his own 
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poverty as a young man. I have often 
recommended Sir Michael Redgrave’s read- 
ings as one of the gramophone’s most 
precious records, but there are no duplica- 
tions here, and anybody who wants some 
more of these stories can add this to his 
collection. The morals are impeccable, 
but I always think Thumbelina a bit of a 
baggage. R.W. 


BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL. Read by 
Anthony Quayle. Caedmon @ 1TC1093 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

How to seduce “‘actresses’’ in eighteenth- 
century London and get a dose of the pox 
for your pains is here set forth by Anthony 
Quayle with such urbanity that we are 


really shocked at poor Mr. Boswell’s 
discomfiture. There were, of course, 
compensations, and the self-righteous, 


holier-than-thou chronicler has at least the 
grace to recognise greatness—and goodness 
—when he meets it in the person of 
Johnson. Boswell here sets down the 
amorous progress of a sensitive man that is 
easily recognisable. The parts are acted 
out with every move in place, so that one’s 
sympathies are readily engaged. Mr. 
Quayle is brilliant, and he does not flinch 
at giving us an impression of Johnson that 
is entirely credible. The curtain line at 
the end of Side | is well chosen. Caedmon 
certainly employ producers who know 
their job. Intensely human, this is strongly 
recommended to all who do not find the 
subject matter wholely distasteful. R.W. 


CHAUCER. The Canterbury Tales: The Wife of Bath. 
Read by Dame Peggy Ashcroft. Caedmon @ 
TC1102 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Quite a salacious month, in keeping with 
current highbrow fiction. Dame Peggy 
fairly belts through the Prologue and the 
Tale ot the Wife of Bath, with only minor 
cuts. Chaucerian English may give a word 
five letters, but the flood of words is no 
more stemmed than that other flood which 
we are told annointed the head of Socrates. 
“All good stuff, lady’’, as a more recent 
mummer used to remind us, and of course 
when we turn the record for the Tale itself 
we are taught a fact of life that we are all 
of us apt to forget at our peril. Certainly 
Chaucer must be represented in the 
catalogue, and until we are given re-issues 
of Nevill Coghill’s classic 78s we must make 
do with these excerpts. R.W. 


DICKENS. A Christmas Carol 
The Author and Narrator Paul Scofield 
Ebenezer Scrooge Sir Ralph Richardson 
Fred Frederick Treves 
David Dodimead 
Willoughby Goddard 
Norman Mitchell 


First Gentleman 
Second Gentleman 
Third Gentleman 


Marley Douglas Wilmer 
Spirit of Christmas Past David Dodimead 
Fezziwig Norman Mitchell 
Belle Colette Wilde 


Belle’s Husband Edgar Wreford 
Spirit of Christmas Present Willoughby Goddard 
Bob Cratchet James Culliford 
Mrs. Cratchet Pauline Jameson 
Young Cratchet John Mitchell 
Tiny Tim Michael Lewis 
Martha Colette Wilde 
Bo John Mitchell 
Production by Howard Sackler. Caedmon @ 
TC1135 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

It is not so long ago that we had Frank 
Pettingell reading A Christmas Carol, and, of 
course, Bransby Williams’ famous im- 
personation of Scrooge is rightly still 
available. Now here comes Sir Ralph 


Richardson illuminating a narrative beauti- 
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fully read by Paul Scofield. Sir Ralph is 
very fine here, particularly at the end, 
where his asides spell out the consummate 
actor that he is. This record is, of course, 
only of extracts, but the kernel of the 
story is here, and there is enough detail to 
give the flavour of the writing. Curiously 
enough a whole lot more, without any 
duplication, is included in the Fiona 
Bentley Christmas record discussed this 
month, on page 323. My only complaint 
is that Marley’s ghost is ludicrously over- 
drawn, but doubtless that is intended to 
frighten our listening children. On the 
other hand, the use of a solo violin neatly 
underlines the terror of old Ebenezer’s 
solitary life—a good point this. Anybody 
still wanting a Christmas Carol on disc will 
not be disappointed in this one. R.W. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. The Minister’s Black 
Veil. Young Goodman Brown. Read by Basil 
Rathbone. Caedmon @ TC1120 (12 in., 30s. 2d 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Somebody once said that no matter what 
the late Peter Dawson sang it was always a 
joy to listen to him simply for the actual 
sound he made. As Beecham was so fond 
of saying, music must sound well. This 
sheer beauty of sound, this aural luxuriance 
—sensual if you like—is true of Basil 
Rathbone, who has one of the loveliest 
voices ever to be bestowed on a man. It is 
romantic to a degree and, as we have heard 
from previous records, it is ideally suited to 
the dark world of Poe as well as to the 
poetry of Wilde’s faery stories. Whoever 
thought of marrying this voice to the 
elegant, sinister and introvert stories of 
Hawthorne certainly had a_ brainwave. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) was born 
at Salem, Massachusetts, where Puritanism 
produced the excesses that inspired Arthur 
Miller’s play The Crucible. The boy’s father 
died when he was four, and his mother 
lived a life of eccentric seclusion. Not 
unnaturally Nathaniel grew up a solitary 
and read too much as a child. Guilt, 
secrecy and moral pride governed his 
writing, which breathes the spirit of 
Puritan New England. He used the 
supernatural to bolster up some rather thin 
material, but if these stories are old- 
fashioned fustian, they are well written and 
superbly told. You will hear them out to 
the end. The dark velvet voice of Mr. 
Rathbone sees to that. R.W. 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. Windhover. God’s 

Grandeur. The Starlight Night. Pied Beauty. 

Hurrahing in Harvest. The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land. Heaven-Haven. The Habit of Perfection. 
Felix Randal. Spring and Fall. The Brothers. 
That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire. The Leaden 
Echo and The Golden Echo. Carrion Comfort. 
No Worst, There is None. I Wake and Feel the 
Fell of Dark. Patience, Hard Thing! My Own 
Heart Let Me Have —— oe On. Thou Art 


Indeed Just, Lord. by Cyril Cusack. 
Se ge @ TC1111 ae ia ih 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
) 


Obviously a great poet, but no less 
obviously, even today, a difficult one. 
That much was agreed by the man who 
did more than anyone to propagate his 
work, Robert Bridges, himself no easy poet 
(I have often wondered what the dedicatee, 
King George V, thought about The 
Testament of Beauty). Hopkins was a 
technician, who was fascinated by form; 
I have called him the Schoenberg of 
poetry, for like Schoenberg he saw that 
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accepted forms could not “‘take”? any more 
without exploding. Is serial music a 
straightjacket? Is sprung rhythm sterile? 
Where today is poetry’s Humphrey Searle? 
Are these questions pertinent? At least 
Hopkins has survived his cult and is now 
an accepted, if not wholly acceptable, 
figure in the great tradition. At the 
university he came under the influence of 
the Oxford Movement, deserted Pusey and 
followed Newman to Rome, being ordained 
a Jesuit priest. Fastidious, he shrank from 
the squalor of the industrial North. In 
Ireland he found himself emotionally alone 
—suspect as an Englishman, and himself 
suspicious of English Imperialism. Under 
a vow of obedience, he abandoned poetry 
for ten years, until in 1876 he wrote (with 
permission) The Wreck of the Deutschland. In 
this poem, here recorded, he introduced the 
sprung rhythm and internal rhymes that 
are his special mark. Here for the first 
time his mature religious feeling and his 
newly minted technique combine, and few 


would expect the result to be easy. Let any 
such try to read this poem _ without 
stumbling. In a sense its intellectual 


character is un-English, but realising the 
constituents of his own personality this 
could not be otherwise. The effect on any 
artist of embracing an alien episcopate can 
be profound, and if you believe that a 
man’s art cannot be divorced from the sum 
of his humanity—that the man and his 
work are indissoluble—you will see here 
more than a technician, even if you feel 
the character is unfulfilled. Cyril Cusack 
has been given some difficult tasks on the 
gramophone; Iago, Yeats, Joyce and now 
Hopkins. Does Hopkins need a plainer 
approach? It denotes the stature of an 
artist and of his interpreter that one is 
never wholly satisfied. The questions will 
always come, and a record that goes on 
bringing questions is going to be played— 
and played again. Can there be a better 
commendation ? R.W. 


SHAKESPEARE. Much Ado About Nothing— 
excerpts. The Taming of the Shrew: Act 2, 
Scene 1. The Merry Wives of Windsor: Act 2, 
Scene 2; Act 3, Scene 5. Sir Donald Wolfit and 
Rosalind Iden. Philips @ ABL3382 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

I was brought up to believe that great 
acting involved a giant playing Tom 
Thumb. Sir Donald Wolfit is such an 
actor. Film companies may type him as 
an elderly tycoon or a senior civil servant, 
but on stage he is prepared to put a pro- 
fessional technique at the service of his 
audience. This notice is written on the 
day that Sir John Gielgud tells the readers 
of a Sunday newspaper that the day of the 
virtuoso vehicle is over and that what 
matters is “the team”, that if you play 
Hamlet at 60 your Gertrude must be 80. 
It can be argued that this is the negation 
of acting. This record is devoted to the 
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comedies of Shakespeare, and there is a 
whole side of Sir Donald as Benedick. Too 
old? Devoid of make-up the actor on record 
must rely on his voice alone, and in the 
deployment of his voice Sir Donald is 
probably the most protean actor before the 
public today. The truculent Petruchio and 
the besotted Falstaff may well come easily; 
perhaps too easily as witness Sir Donald’s 
frequent interpolations into the script of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. All this he 
takes in his stride, but the youthful Benedick 
is another matter. This is a performance, 
persuading us that what we hear is the 
egoism of youth and not a_ nostalgic 
reflection. It would be interesting, and 
doubtless profitable, if one of the two 
current Shakespeare series would cast Sir 
Donald in a production so that we may 
hear how an acknowledged virtuoso can 
acts as a member of a team without in any 
sense shedding the magnetism of his own 
performance. R.W. 


SHAKESPEARE. Measure for Measure—complete. 


Vincentio Sir Ralph Richardson 
Angelo Sir John Gielgud 
Escalus Mark Dignam 
Claudio Tony White 
Lucio Alec McCowen 


William Marlowe 


Two other-like Gentlemen 
Alexis Kanner 


Provost Christopher Burgess 
Friar Thomas William Marlowe 
Friar Peter Brian Murray 
A Justice Paul Vieyra 
Elbow Ronald Barker 
Froth Alexis Kanner 
Pompey Lee Montague 
Abhorson William Marlowe 
Barnardine Ronald Barker 
Boy to Mariana Elric Hooper 
Attendant Paul Vieyra 
Messenger Pauli Vieyra 
Isabella Mar¢garet Leighton 
Mariana Renée Asherson 
Juliet Miranda Connell 
Francisca Renée Asherson 
Mistress Overdone Hazel Hughes 
Production by Howard Sackler. Caedmon @ 


7. amie (three 12 in., 90s. 6d. plus 32s. 6d. 
Marlowe Society (9/59) © Ro1ee 7: (3/00) 
Star-studded indeed. Not a great play, 
and thus a challenge to the casting director. 
Our two knights are well matched, and 
with Mark Dignam, Margaret Leighton 
and Renée Asherson in support we have a 
feast of acting. Battered by words as we 
are this month, the scene between Angelo 
and Isabella (Act 11, Scene 4) can keep 
us awake in the small hours. This is 
tremendous stuff, and like Mr. Gittins in 
his notice of the Argo recording, we can 
understand its appeal for the actor. There 
are great tracts of lechery here, and 
Shakespeare pre-dates the Restoration 
with a character called Mistress Overdone, 
“‘a Bawd’’. In those days when Shakespeare 
used to be “arranged”, Sir William 
Davenant, a pioneer of the English masque, 
merged this with Much Ado About Nothing 
under the title The Law Against Lovers, much 
admired by Pepys. Isabella was one of 
Mrs. Siddons’ last parts, and Margaret 
Leighton is worthy of so great an exemplar. 
Sir John is magnificent, and as a deus ex 
machina Sir Ralph takes us comfortably 
through some turgid speeches and keeps 
the story moving with great skill. Effects 
are effective, and Elric Hooper sings his 
song (Take, O take those lips away) in what 
could well be a contemporary setting: I 
have only white labels and no _., a 
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SHAKESPEARE. Romeo and Juliet—complete. 


Escalus Donald Eccles 
Paris William Hutt 
Montague Michael Alexander 
Capulet Anthony Nicholls 
An old man Wallas Eaton 
Romeo Albert Finney 
Mercutio Kenneth Haigh 
Benvolio Jeremy Spencer 
Tybalt Christopher Guinee 
Friar Laurence Hilton Edwards 
Friar John Michael Alexander 
Balthasar Wallas Eaton 
Sampson Peter Bayliss 
Gregory Ronnie Stevens 
Peter Ronnie Stevens 
Abraham Wallas Eaton 


Peter Bayliss 

Peter Bayliss 
Wallas Eaton 
Ronnie Stevens 
Christopher Guinee 


An Apothecary 
First Musician 
Second Musician 
Third Musician 
Page to Paris 


Officer Wallas Eaton 
Lady Montague Yvonne Coulette 
Lady Capulet Catherine Lacey 

uliet Claire Bloom 


i urse to Juliet Dame Edith Evans 
Production by Howard Sackler. Caedmon @ 
SRS-M-228-1/8 (three 12 in., 90s. 6d. plus 32s. 64. 
Marlowe Society 
(4/60) © RG200-3: © ZRG5200-3 
To all those who on reading this cast 
are muttering “‘No, no, a thousand times 
no”’ I ask them to be patient and to sit this 
out. The casting of Albert Finney as Romeo 
may have been either an aesthetic or a 
commercial inspiration, but there can be 
little doubt that in part it pays off. After 
hearing this, I played over the Argo set 
which takes a fourth record—both are 
complete—and the difference in concep- 
tion was immediately apparent. Argo’s 
anonymous Romeo is much more poetic 
and scores heavily in the Balcony Scene, 
but when we get to Juliet’s tomb Mr. 
Finney gives an astonishing and, to me, 
brilliant performance. His shocked cry of 
“Tybalt”? is electrifying, and Caedmon’s 
use of an echo chamber here is a bold 
stroke. As Mr. Gittins said, when review- 
ing the Argo, Romeo is a frustrating part, 
being overshadowed successively by 
Mercutio, played here with superb aplomb 
by Kenneth Haigh (our first angry young 
man—he created Jimmy Porter), and by 
Juliet, played by Claire Bloom, probably 
the world’s best and who was previously 
heard in the now deleted HMV/Old Vic 
set. This new set also commemorates Dame 
Edith Evans’ Nurse, that ripe character 
study that is part of our age’s theatre. The 
poetry prize, then, goes to Argo, but on 
balance my own money (and £2 less of it) 
would go to Caedmon, who this time use 
a solo bassoon to introduce the action; 
somebody on their staff has a good ear for 
such detail. There is also a devastating 
portrayal of Mr. Capulet as an English 
clubman. R.W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 
ORCHESTRAL 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Concertos. (a) No.2; (b) No. 3. 

Backhaus (piano), Vienna P.O./Krauss (a)/Béhm 

(b). Decca Ace of Clubs @ ACL148 (12 in., 16s. 2$d. 

lus 5s. 94d. P.T.). (a) from LX3083 (2/53), (b) from 
XT2553 (2/51). 

BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2. Leningrad P.O./ 

Sanderling. Heliodor @ 478136 (12 in., 16s. 24d. 

plus 5s. 93d. P.T.). F D.G.G. DGM18335 (4/58). 


‘rom 

The Backhaus Ace of Clubs disc achieves 
new levels of bargain value in Beethoven 
piano concertos, rivalled only by the 
splendid Serkin coupling of Nos. 2 and 4 
on a Fontana EFL. The recording of the 
orchestra shows its age with a rather thin, 


boxed-in sound and seedy strings. The 
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balance is poor too, favouring the soloist, 
But played at a decent volume I found the 
sound more than tolerable and quite clear, 
and the piano tone is remarkably forward 
and faithful. 

In any case with Backhaus performances 
I imagine most intending purchasers will 
be prepared to make a few allowances, 
These are not quite such satisfying inter- 
pretations as Backhaus’s later ones with 
Schmidt-Isserstedt and the same orchestra 
(both available now incidentally on reason- 
ably-priced BR ten-inchers) even allowing 
for differences of recording. In No. 3 the 
contrast is particularly interesting. Where 
the later version is stronger and perhaps a 
little gruff for early Beethoven, this one is 
more Mozartian, more delicate than one 
expects Backhaus to be, with some 
mannered touches such as pauses before 
salient chords. In the second concerto, too, 
there are moments of greater delicacy in 
the earlier performance, though both are 
very satisfying if charm is not your first 
essential in the work. 

DGG seems intent on cornering the 
market in bargain versions of Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony. Their recent Heliodor 
issue with Lehmann and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic (coupled with a splendid Leonora 
No. 3) is a winner in every way, beautifully 
and stylishly played and recorded. Now 
comes a reissue of the much-praised 
Sanderling-Leningrad version on the same 
label, and this I recommend to those who 
want a heavier and more romantic account 
of the symphony (particularly in the slow 
movement). I personally prefer Lehmann 
every time, for he seems to me to hit the 
right balance between eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, but Sanderling is 
extraordinarily convincing in his way. The 
recording is excellent too, but unlike 
Lehmann’s the disc contains no fill-up. 


BRAHMS. Hungarian Dances Nos. 1, 3-7, 10, 17-21. 

DVORAK. Slavonic Dances Nos. 1-3, 8, 10 and 15. 
Bamberg S.O./Perlea. Vox @ GBY11240 (12 in, 
19s. 2d. plus 6s. 10d. P.T.). From PL11240 (11/59). 

TCHAIKOVSKY. The Sleeping Beauty—excerpts. 
Suisse Romande/Ansermet. Decca CEP710: 
© SEC5101 (7 in., 10s. 34d. plus 3s. 8$d. P.T.). 
Mono from LXT5532-4 (11/59), stereo from 
SXL2160-2 (11/59). 

Excerpts: No. 20—March; No. 21—Polacca; No. 23— 
Puss-in-boots; No. 24a—Adagio; No. 24b—Varia- 
tion 1; No. 24c—Variation 2; No. 24d—Coda. | 

The sleeve says that the Brahms side 

contains Hungarian Dances 1-7 and 17-21, 
and for all I know this represents what is on 
the old orchestral scores. But it is usual now 
to follow the numbering of the original 
piano duet versions and piano solo arrange- 
ments (this is what is done in THE Gramo- 
PHONE CassicAL LP CaTaALoGue), and in 
that case Nos. 1, 3, 10, 4-7 and 17-21 are 
provided. The first three of these were 
orchestrated by Brahms, and the last five by 
Dvorak, and it is reprehensible that neither 
sleeve nor label mention this. The Brahms 
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label is in fact in a very poor state. It offers 

three dances instead of four on band 1 

(No. 4 is not mentioned), claims that band 3 

starts with No. 17, whereas in fact it starts 

with No. 18, a1.d omits Nos. 18 and 20 

altogether. The Dvorak side has three 

bands each subdivided into two by small 
scrolls, as ts reasonable for six pieces, but 
the label offers four bands, each with one 
piece; Op. 46, Nos. 2 and 3, are left out. 

The sleeve describes Op. 46, No. 3 as No. 6. 

These errors lead to the amount of music 

on each side being under-estimated by over 

five minutes on each side. Much of the 
music is quite well played, but it needs more 
magnetism than Mr. Perlea can bring to it. 

The quality is a little shrill and scraggy. A 

large section in the middle of the Brahms 

No. 3 has got left out, presumably during 

editing. My copy has a repeating groove 

in Brahms No. 6. 

The excerpts from Ansermet’s complete 
Sleeping Beauty all come from the last act; 
the four final items mentioned above 
constitute the Blue-Bird dances. Ansermet’s 
approach is never dynamic like Dorati’s. 
The March sounds especially old-gentle- 
manly. But there is a mellowness about 
these performances that grows on you, and 
the Blue-Bird pieces are most sympa- 
thetically managed. The mono quality is 
rather unarresting, but you get used to that 
too. I have not yet heard the stereo. R.F. 
DVORAK. Piano Concerto in G minor. Maxian (piano), 

Czech P.O./Talich. Artia @ ALP179 (12 in., 

30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

LPV70 (8/54). 

AUBER. Overtures. The Bronze Horse; The Crown 
Diamonds; Fra Diavolo; Masaniello (La Muette de 
Portici). Paris Cons./Wolff. Decca Ace of Clubs 
@ ACL142 (16s. 23d. plus 5s. 94d. P.T.). From 
LXT5005 (4/55). 


DELIUS. (a) A song of summer. The walk to the 
Paradise Garden. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. (b) Fantasia on a theme of 
Thomas Tallis. Fantasia on “Greensleeves”. 
L.S.O. (a), Members of the New Symphony 
Orchestra of London (b)/Collins. Decca Ace of 
Clubs @ ACL144 (12 in., 16s. 24d. plus 5s. 94d. 
P.T.). Items (a) from LXT2788 (6/53), items (b) 
from LX T2699 (9/52). 


This reissue of the Dvorak Piano Con- 
certo has evidently been much improved 
since its Supraphon appearance of 1954 
for I then referred to sound that was rough 
and unclear, poor piano tone and a gritty 
surface. The piano still does not sound 
as full as one would like but one gets used 
to it; the general quality is now perfectly 
acceptable and the surface is excellent. 
The performance is of the revised version 
by Vilem Kurz and Maxian plays it 
extremely well. I wish the reissue had 
been offered us rather more cheaply but 
if you want the work (even Dvo7rak’s 
most ardent admirers can hardly claim it 
as very attractive) then there is now no 
alternative version in the catalogue. 

Decca, in thcir Ace of Clubs series, 
fortunately treat us more kindly and both 
the reissues above are well worth having. 
The delightful Auber overtures would be 
good value, indeed, at any price, so 
winningly are they played, full of real 
style, verve, and gaiety. 

The Delius/Vaughan Williams disc is 
valuable in that The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden is one of the few Delius pieces of 
which no version conducted by Beecham 
is to be had, while A Song of Summer is 
not otherwise available at all. Collins is 


From Supraphon 
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a good Delius conductor for, if he does 
not give us all the magic of sound that 
Sir Thomas could, at least he does not 
sentimentalise the music and he is fully 
in sympathy with it. The austerity—but 
what moving austerity—of the Tallis 
Fantasia comes well after this. The sound 
is still remarkably good. (EES 


MENDELSSOHN. (a) Symphony No. 4, “Italian”. 

SCHUBERT. (b) Symphony No. 4, craic V.S.O. 
(a), Lamoureux (b) /Klemperer. Vox @ PL11880 
heey” 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). From PL7860 

Had I not looked at the label first I should 
certainly not have identified Klemperer 
from these performances. Both suffer 
seriously from slack discipline, and the 
finale of the Jtalian taken absurdly fast is 
just a meaningless scramble. The recordings 
do not help with seedy-sounding strings that 
suggest a recording-date some years earlier 
than the record’s initial release in this 
country and make nonsense of the label’s 
claim to “Ultra High Fidelity”’. 

Admittedly in the J/talian there is one 
advantage in this version over the fine 
Columbia one from Klemperer that I 
noticed in August: Klemperer takes the 
repeat of the first movement exposition and 
so allows us to hear the linking passage, 
twenty-three bars long, that is naturally 
omitted when no repeat is observed. The 
speed of this movement is markedly faster 
than in the Columbia version, but that 
together with less polished playing makes 
for a less-pointed interpretation. The 
trumpets at bar 66 onwards are distressingly 
flat at both repetitions, but happily with the 
coda and the pii animato at bar 475 the 
trumpet calls are up to pitch. Naturally, in 
spite of the flaws there is great strength in 
these interpretations, even if some will find 
Klemperer a litde gruff for early Schubert. 
But Klemperer’s interpretative felicities are 
not so great here as to outweigh the draw- 
backs of performance, recording and not 
least, price. This really should have come 
out as a bargain reissue, if at all. 

The sleeve contains a curiosity. Of the 
Schubert it says, “Although no bands are 
visible on the surface of this side of the 
record, each movement is separated by a 
brief pause’’. I should jolly well hope so, 
but oddly enough there are bands between 
the movements. E.G. 


MOZART. Piano Concertos. Nos. 13 and 20. Katchen 
(piano), New Symphony Orch. of London/Maag. 
Decca Ace of Clubs @ ACL143 (16s. 23d. plus 5s. 93d. 
PT.). From LXT5145 (5/56). 

BEETHOVEN. (a) Symphony No. 1. 

MOZART. (b) Symphony No. 36, “Linz”. Vienna P.O./ 
Schuricht (a)/Béhm (b). Decca Ace of Clubs @ 
ACL147 (12 in., 16s. 23d. ~ 5s. 94d. P.T.). (a) from 
LX3084 (9/52), (b) from LXT2558 (4/51). 

In principle I am all in aeons ‘of cheap 
issues of great music, but I can’t muster a 
great deal of enthusiam for either of these 
new recruits to Decca’s Ace of Clubs series. 
Katchen’s playing of the C major concerto, 
K.415, is awfully rushed and unsympathetic 
—not in the same world as Haskil’s, issued 
earlier this year—and although he seems 
more in tune with K.466 in D minor this 
performance as a whole lacks breadth and 
consistency. Although the standard of 
recording is higher than Vox’s, I would 
have thought that anyone in search of a 
cheap version of these concertos without 
being too fussy about the performances 
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might to do better to invest in one of the 
Vox-Boxes I reviewed last month. But the 
D minor concerto is surely a work that one 
cannot afford to economise on, and there 
are several better versions in the catalogues. 
This also applies to the two symphonies 
listed above—particularly the Beethoven, 
of which Schuricht gives a rather tame 
performance, lacking brio. Béhm’s account 
of the Linz is extrovert and in the middle 
movements rather ponderous; this is not 
my favourite symphony of Mozart’s, but it 
can be more sympathetically handled than 
this—and has been by Beecham, the 
current absence of whose version from the 
catalogues seems to me inexplicable. J.N. 


MOZART. (a) Symphony No. 29. 
SCHUMANN. (b) Symphony No. Ph 
a. Encore © ENCIE9 (12 in., 17s. 14d. 
6s. 1d. P.T). (a) from H.M.V. ALP1461 (6 BD 
(b) from H.M.V. BLP1044 (5/54). 


This is a welcome cheap reissue of two 
top-line Cantelli performances. In the 
Mozart, there is a most satisfying classical 
line, a beautifully springy rhythm, and 
plenty of verve; but these qualities do not 
preclude, as they do in the case of so many 
‘classical’? conductors, that warm sensuous- 
ness of phrasing without which Mozart is 
not Mozart but a protégé of Stravinsky. The 
only criticism I have is that I have heard the 
slow movement sound more enchanting at a 
slightly more relaxed tempo. The classical 
virtues that Cantelli displays in the Mozart 
also serve the Schumann splendidly, since 
any over-romantic handling of this com- 
poser’s music causes the structure to fall to 
pieces and the texture to become intoler- 
ably stodgy; but again the inner significance 
of the music is brought out, in this case by 
powerful attack, great warmth of tone, and 
a fiery intensity of rhythmic build-up. I 
have never heard the great introductions 
to the first movement and the finale sound 
so impressive. The transfers are excellent, 
particularly the Mozart; the Schumann is 
a little “toppy’’, but this can be rectified 
by a little judicious knob-twiddling. D.C. 


RAVEL. (a) Piano Concerto in Gf; (b) Piano Concerto 
for left handt; (c) Gaspard de la nuit; (d) Jeux 
d'eau, (e) Menuet antique; (f) Menuet sur le nom 
d'Haydn; (g) Miroirs; (h) Pavane pour une Infante 
défunte; /i) Prélude; (j) Sonatine; (k) Tombeau 
de Couperin; (1) Valses nobles et sentimentales. 
Perlemuter (piano). Items marked ¢ with Colonne 
Orch./Horenstein. Vox @ VBX410/1-3 (three 
12 in., 57s. 6d. plus 20s. 6d. P.T.). The records are 
not available separately. (a, b, e, h) from PL9220 
(2/57), (f, g, k) from PL9230 (5/57), (c, d, i, j, 1) 
appear for the first time. 

Two-thirds of this Vox Box we have known 
for four years and more, but the addition of 
a third disc gives us al] Ravel’s piano music 
except for his two pieces A la maniére de. . . 
and the piano duets and duos, which Philips 
managed to get into their Casadesus six- 
sided set (now, alas, deleted). With the new 
format comes a reduction in price, so that 
the entire box now costs less than the sum 
of the two previous discs. Vlado Perlemuter, 


though somewhat variable in these perform- 





The First Nowell and other carols 
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ances, is an assured and skilful player, and 
the records are accompanied by an inform- 
ative and intelligent programme note (but 
please, Mr. Translator, Couperin was a 
harpsichord composer, not a player). 

I find myself in full agreement with my 
colleagues who reviewed the earlier issues. 
The recording of the two concertos is rather 
hard and lacking in depth, but there is 
considerable panache in the performance of 
the splendid Left-Hand Concerto, which 
was the best available until the recent 
Samson Francois version. The Concerto 
in G (the “both-hands’’) is best in the slow 
movement here; the finale is somewhat 
laboured, and the balance between orchestra 
and soloist could have been better. Perle- 
muter’s Miroirs are more notable for 
brilliance than for sensitivity, and fre- 
quently, as R.F. said, he just doesn’t bother 
about Ravel’s pianissimo markings. In any 
case, the dynamic range is disappointingly 
small, and not all of this can be attributed 
to the recording engineers: Perlemuter’s 
fortissimos in Alborada, for example, are 
very weak. Much the best-played of the set 
is Une barque sur V’océan. The recording is 
altogether cleaner in Le Tombeau de Couperin, 
but though the Prelude raises one’s hopes 
high for the suite, the Forlane is rather 
casual and the Rigaudon too cautious. There 
is a patch of poor surface in the “Haydn” 
Minuet. 

The new disc is just as variable. The 
Valses are marred by a muffled recording of 
restricted range, and the performance is not 
altogether convincing. I should have 
enjoyed the Sonatine if the pianist hadn’t 
indulged i in a few slight rhythmic manner- 
isms (e.g., in the second subject, and by 
suddenly adopting a faster tempo before the 
Animé of the development), and I should 
also have liked a little more human warmth 
in the Menuet. This seems to be, from the 
small amount I have heard of him, a general 
deficiency in Perlemuter. In the Jeux d’eau, 
for example, admirably clean and delicate 
as it is, there is little feeling of sensuous 
delight in Ravel’s harmonic and textural 
beauties: comparison with the Casadesus 
recording makes clear how much more 
‘poetry there is in this piece. Gaspard de la 
Nuit, which is well recorded (apart from a 
‘slightly patchy surface), has an excellent 
Ondine and a good Le Gibet, but the cruel 
‘technical demands of Scarbo strain Perle- 
muter to the utmost (as they did Gieseking 
too), and there are a number of “‘fluffs’’, 
-and once again he is sometimes strangely 
negligent of pianissimos. 


CHORAL, SONG AND OPERA 


‘HANDEL. Messiah: O Thou that tellest good tidings 
to Zion; He was despised. Ferrier (cont.), L.P.O./ 
Boult. Decca @ SEC5099 (7 in., 10s. 3$d. plus 
3s. 84d. P.T.). From SXL2234 (10/60). 


Decca’s transfer of Ferrier on to a stereo 
disc (with new accompaniment) was not 
only a brilliant achievement (making 
allowance for the obvious difficulties), but 
it provided one of the most brilliantly real 
of all Decca recordings on any count, and 
this 45 transfer recaptures the same superb 
quality. Perhaps it is niggling to point out 
that 14 shillings for just a quarter of the 
playing time of the twelve-inch is marginal 
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value. If you want a flavour of Ferrier in 
some of the most vivid recording yet heard 
you need not worry, and the performances 
are already classics. E.G. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. (a) Capriccio: Wo ist mein 
Bruder? (b) Four Last Songs. Della Casa (sop. 
a, b), Bierbach (bass, a), V. fe (a, b)/Béhm (b)/ 
Hollreiser (a). Decca @ BR (10 in., 15s. 1d. 


3100 
plus 5s. 5d. P.T.). (a) from LXT5017 (4/55), (b) 
from W056 ( (12/53). 


SCHUBERT. Goethe Lieder. Goorsed: Prometheus; 
Jagers Abendlied. r-Dieskau (bar. “4 
Demus (piano). D.G.G. @ EPL3O 30579 (7 in., 9s. 
64d. plus 3s. 54d. P.T.): @ SEPL121579 (7 in., 
lls. 9d. plus 4s. 24d. P.T.). Mono from LPM18617 
(11/60), stereo from SLPM138117 (11/60). 

BORODIN. Prince Igor: Polovtsian Dances. Choeur 
des Jeunes, Radio Lausanne Chorus, Suisse 
Romande/Ansermet. Decca 4 CEP709: © SEC- 
5100 (7 in., 10s. 3d. plus 3s. 84d. P.T.). Mono from 
Pak ory (5/61), Seneeb from SXL2268 (5/61). 

IMAROSA. II Maestro di Capella: Si me danno il 
eno Bravi! Bravissimi. Corena (bass), Royal 
Opera Orch./Quadri. Decca CEP707: 
SEC5098 (7 in., 10s. 3$d. plus 3s. 84d. P.T.). Mono 
from LXT5602 (1/61), rll on from SXL2247 (1/61). 


The Della Casa Strauss record is par- 
ticularly generous. Each side would be 
acceptable as a good twelve-inch length, 
yet the ten-inch transfer of the final scene 
of Capriccio if anything improves on the 
original, with the voice clearer and more 
forward, Della Casa’s interpretation is far 
less intense, bringing out the meaning of 
the words less than either of Schwarzkopf’s 
recorded accounts (only the one in the 
complete set now available), but Della 
Casa’s simple purity is moving in quite a 
different way. In any case in the great, 
stately, arch-like phrases of the final 
section, it is not the future of the world and 
life and death that the Countess is consider- 
ing as she gazes into her mirror but what 
ending the opera can have that is not 
trivial, so perhaps simple rather than 
intensely pointed singing is the answer. 
Similarly, in the Four Last Songs, Della Casa 
by underplaying the words provides a 
sense of detachment which makes the songs 
more affecting and underlines their sheer 
beauty. But excellent bargain though this 
disc is, such music cries out for stereo. 

The Fischer-Dieskau 45 follows the first 
instalment of six of Schubert’s short Goethe 
Lieder and now here are two more sub- 
stantial songs, Ganymed and Prometheus, as 
well as the beautiful, restrained huntsman’s 
song. Both 45s come from the twelve-inch 
collection of November last year. The 


apostrophisation of Zeus at the beginning 


of Prometheus is done in a hard, dark tone 
colour that I barely recognise as Dieskau’s 
voice, but the impact is there, and vocally 
it is much more effective than the grating 
edginess which Dieskau sometimes adopts 
for such dramatic moments. The contrast 
of tone-colour is of course phenomenal in 
the two big songs and the honeyed mezza 
voce of the huntsman’s song sets them off 
perfectly. 

The Ansermet account of the Polovtsian 
Dances comes from the fabulous Scheherazade 
recording, where it was a fill-up. Not 
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surprisingly even a 45 transfer as outstand. 
ing as this does not quite capture the depth 
of realism of the original LP. One notices, 
for example, that good as the timpani are 
here, the original is far more striking. But 
Ansermet’s conducting is sharp-edged and 
lively, the recording by any other standard 
superb. The chorus could sound rather 
more savage. The vague title “Polovtsian 
Dances’’ includes the Dance of the Polovt- 
sian Maidens as well as the Choral Dance, 
Cimarosa’s delightful little comic scena, 
Il Maestro di Capella, is a perfect length for 
an EP, and I am particularly glad it has 
been separated since it was originally 
coupled with some Mozart arias which 
Corena’s difficulty with florid singing made 
less than enjoyable. In the Cimarosa he is 
brilliant, dramatically and vocally, and | 
recommend the stereo version as a demon- 
stration disc, the engineers naturally having 
taken the opportunity to move Corena’s 
voice from side to side as he deals with one 
section of the orchestra after another. 


E.G. 
JUSSI BJORLING. La Gioconda (Ponchielli): Cielo 
e mar (rec. 9/37). Rigoletto (Verdi): Questa o 
ne (Leoncavallo): Vesti 


quella (rec. bey P Pa 
la giubba (rec. 3/44). dot (Puccini): Nessun 
dorma (rec. 3/44). Jussi ‘Bjorling (tenor), ar] 
holm Concert Assn. Orch./Grevillius. H.M.V. 
@ 7ER5207 (7 in., 10s. 14d. plus 3s. 73d. Her) 
From ALP1620 (11/59). 


GERMAN. Merrie England: That every Jack should 
have a Jill; She had a letter from her love; Oh! 
where the deer do lie; The Yeomen of England. 
McAlpine (ten.), ypronhill (sop.), Kern (m.-sop.), 
Glossop (bar.), Williams Singers and Chorus, 
Michael Collins Orch. H.M.V. @ 7EG8698: © 
GES5834 (7 in., 8s. 5$d. plus 3s. 04d. P.T.). From 
mono CLP1376-7, stereo CSD1311-2 (10/60). 

The Bjérling EP is taken from the earlier 
and highly recommendable collection of 
Bjérling transfers (I have still to hear the 
re-transfer of the badly made ALP1841). 
There have been subtler, more expressive, 
more deeply felt recordings of ‘‘Vesti la 
giubba”’ but vintage Bjérling like this is 
vocally very exciting with his beautifully 
clean and free tone. Similarly ‘‘Nessun 
dorma’”’ is more restrained, less glowing 
than, say, Gigli’s, but again the tone- 
colour and musicianship are what matters. 
“Questa o quella’? is wonderfully flexible 
and light. I emphasise that though the 
transfers are good of their kind, they do 
not have the immediacy of voice quality 
of the 78s and “Cielo e mar’’, in some 
ways the most impressive of the four arias 
as a performance, has a trace of the jang- 
ling noise round the voice which made 
the first versions of ALP1841 so intolerable. 

The four items from Merrie England 
rather dispel the jaundice I felt both when 
noticing the complete set and in watching 
the Sadler’s Wells production. It is the 
crudity of the libretto which is principally 
at fault with the complete work and these 
four numbers barely let one appreciate 
that, engaging one instead with the simple 
tunefulness of the music. It is particularly 
good to hear McAlpine and Glossop on 
record, both of whom could hold their 
own in the hottest international competi- 
tion. I have only heard the mono, which 
faithfully reproduces the warm qualities of 
the original. This is not the Sadler’s Wells 
production incidentally, but a peformance 
with Sadler’s Wells singers differently 
cast. E.G. 
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HISTORICAL 


LEVEN FAMOUS SINGERS. Mary Garven. 
Louise (Charpentier): Depuis le jour (rec. 1926). 
SIGRID ONEGIN. Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer): O 
Prétres de Baal (rec. 1929). Ezio Pinza. rnani 
Verdi): Che mai vegg’ io! . . . Infelice! e tuo credevi 
rec. 1929). ExisaBeTH RETHBERG. Un Ballo in 
Maschera (Verdi): Ma dall’ arido stelo divulsa (rec. 
1929). GIovaANNi MarTINELLI. Otello (Verdi): 
Dio! mi potevi scagliar; Niun mi tema (both recorded 
1939). Tort pat Monte. Lucia di Lammermoor 
Donizetti): Regnava nel silenzio (rec. 1926). Tito 
scu1pa. Luisa Miller (Verdi): Quando le sere al 
placido (rec. 1928). Lucrezta Bort. La Rondine 
Puccini): Ore dolci e divine (rec. 1937). ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN-HEINK. Die Gétterdammerung 
Wagner): Hore mit Sinn (rec. 1929). Rose BAMPTON 
ind Lawrence Tissett. Simon Boccanegra 
Verdi): Dinne, alcun la non vedesti? . . . Figlia! a 
tal nome io palpito (rec. 1939). All with orchestral 
accompaniment. H.M.V. @ COLH127 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). : 

This record is a wonderful bargain, and 
contains a number of items which are 
eagerly sought after by collectors. Mary 
Garden’s electric recording from Louise is 
most welcome, and gives the lie to those 
critics who assert that she could never sing! 
Although the voice has lost some of its 
freshness, it is still a fine instrument, and 
the interpretation is excellent. It was in 
Louise that Mary Garden made her début 
quite by chance. The title role was created 
at the premiére, on February 2nd, 1900, by 
Mlie. Rioton, but Garden had already 
studied the score. Then on Friday, 
February 13th, a messenger came to her 
apartment, asking her to go to the Opéra- 
Comique, as Mile. Rioton was not well. The 
latter did, however, sing the first two acts 
of Louise, but was unable to continue. 
Mary Garden was asked by Messager if she 
could take over the role and finish the 
performance, and this she did, without any 
rehearsal and even without any previous 
stage experience. The next morning she 
woke up famous! 

Onegin’s ““O Prétres de Baal’ from Le 
Prophéte is not quite the equal of Schumann- 
Heink’s celebrated version, but it is certainly 
its nearest rival, and the transfer is first rate. 
The selections by Pinza, Rethberg, Mar- 
tinelli, Dal Monte and Schipa are all justly 
admired, and they all reproduce well, 
though possibly there is some whitening 
of the vocal timbre in the Dal Monte Lucia. 
Bori’s aria from La Rondine was not, as far 
as I remember, ever issued in this country, 
and its life in the Victor catalogue was 
short. It is a charming memento of a well 
loved artist. The inclusion of the electric 
recording of Waltraute’s narrative by 
Schumann-Heink will delight many con- 
noisseurs. Although the great contralto 
was nearly sixty-six when she made it, she 
showed little sign of her age. In the 
excerpt from Simon Boccanegra Bampton 
and Tibbett are both in fine voice, and 
give us some superb singing. 

Many of the items included have for 
long been “Collectors’ pieces” and_ they 
are very difficult to find in their original 
form, being quite as elusive as some of the 
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standard pre-electric rarities, recorded in 
the 1902-1910 period. This well engineered 
disc should on no account be missed, it is 
of quite outstanding value. 


TITO SCHIPA. Operatic AND SonG RECITAL. 


Scarlatti. Sento nel cor (rec. 1932—with Orch./ 
Sabajno); Le violette (rec. 1939—with Orch./ 
Olivieri); Son tutta duolo (rec. 1939—with Orch./ 


Olivieri). Bellini. La Sonnambula: Prendi |’anel 
ti dono, Act 1 (rec. 1933—with dal Monte, sop., La 
Seala Chorus and Orch./Ghione). Donizetti. 
L’Elisir d’Amore: Una furtiva lagrima, Act 2 (rec. 
1929—-with La Scala Orch./Sabajno). Don Pasquale: 
Com’ e gentil, Act 3 (rec. 1932-3—with La Scala 
Orch./Sabajno); Tornami a dir che m’ami, Act 3 
(rec. 1932-3—with dal Monte, sop., La Scala Orch./ 
Ghione). Gluck. Orfeo ed Euridice: Che fard, Act 3 
(rec. 1932—with Orch./Sabajno). Massenet. 
Werther: Ah! non mi ridestar, Act 3 (rec. 1934— 
with La Scala Orch./Ghione); Ah! dispar, vision, 
Act 3 (rec. 1934—with La Scala Orch./Ghione). 
Donaudy. O del mio amato ben (rec. 1933—with 
Orch./Semprini). Mascagni. L’Amico Fritz: 
Suzel buon di, Act 2 (rec. 1937—with Favero, sop., 

La Scala Orch./Antonicelli . Tito Schipa. H.M.V. 

@ COLH117 (12 in., 30s. 2d. paus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
There will be little need to recommend 
these well-known recordings of Schipa to 
lovers of fine singing. They represent the 
great tenor at the height of his powers, and 
reveal a technical mastery and a sense of 


style which are rarely approached today. 
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Schipa'’s was not the most beautiful of tenor 
voices, and one could think of a dozen or 
more of his contemporaries who had greater 
natural gifts. It was in his command of his 
instrument and in his artistic use of it that 
Schipa was so outstanding. ll these 
qualities are amply demonstrated in these 
excellent transcriptions. Surface noise has 
almost disappeared, but this does not 
appear to have been achieved by cutting 
the high frequencies and deadening the 
sound generally. I have the impression thai 
a small amount of echo has been added to 
the sound of the original 78s, but if this is so, 
the results are certainly justified, and the 
rather dead quality of the shellac discs has 
given place to a much more spacious sound. 

The duets with Dal Monte and Favero 
are delightful, and the general quality of the 
recording is surprisingly good. It is indeed 
difficult to realise that all the items date 
from before the Second World War. 

I hope this disc meets with the success it 
undoubtedly deserves. It is an object lesson 
for aspiring singers. Jj.F. 





pos 


Wass 


ed this time of the year a great many 
people buy records either as presents for 
others (and often for themselves), or perhaps 
depart from their annual staple diet and simply 
“buy something for Christmas!” With these 
thoughts in mind the following random jottings 
may be of some help. 

In looking through a few Christmas lists it is 
not much use recommending records of com- 
posed music, although I have included a few. 
And tastes? I will play for safety and suggest a 
few gay records that should please all but 
complete morons—and they don’t read the 
paper anyway. 

Most shows get on to disc these days and 
Oliver! is a good example, since the music 
stands up well. The Strauss family are well 
served, and the famous Viennese ““New Year’’ 
performances deservedly famous. Two records 
that might be overlooked: the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (Boskovsky conducting from the first 
desk) includes one of the few recorded mazurka- 
polkas—this one by Joseph—Ohne Sorgen, which 
means Without Care. Even Joseph’s Opus 
numbers get near the 300 mark here and the 
Philharmonia (Henry Krips—brother of Josef) 
include the only recording of a quadrille. This 
one is based on themes from Verdi’s Ballo. At 
the end of the last century quadrilles based on 
operatic music were used for plugging; by 
doing this at the Proms, Sullivan turned 
Pinafore from a near disaster into a flaming 
success. Talking of Sullivan, and to herald the 
Sadler’s Wells production of Jolanthe on January 
Ist at Stratford, the H.M.V./Sargent recording 
brings us George Baker’s Lord Chancellor at 
the age of 70 plus. His singing of the three 
great patter songs at the London Music Festival 
of 1939 at Lancaster House was one of our 
generation’s great occasions. If you want only 
a single record there is the Trial, first performed 
in a double-bill-at the Royalty with Offenbach’s 
La Périchole, and of Offenbach the Sadler’s 
Wells La Vie Parisienne is available (abridged). 
Owen Brannigan and Ernest Lush can put 
over all kinds of songs with tremendous panache, 
which they do on their record, ranging from 
Handel to Villikins and his Dinah. Oppor- 
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tunities for a sing-song come from the Black 
and White Minstrels—a most successful tour, 
apart from TV—and the Big Ben Minstrels, 
and for a ding-dong from innumerable records 
of “barrelhouse” pianos. Theatre folk should 
like Betty Comden and Adolph Green, topical 
in view of their part authorship of the current 
Do-Re-Mi. The Jimmy Durante act—“‘at the 
piano”—recalls a most versatile if brash per- 
former, Gerard Hoffnung’s Oxford Union 
appearance has been happily caught, and 
anyone who treasures the Swann-Flanders At 
the Drop of a Hat should find the Wallace 
Collection to their taste. 

Numbers: Oliver (@ LK4359: SEL), Bete 
(@ LXT5572: © marr} oe (@ 33SX1277: 9 
SCX3346), Iolanthe (@ ALP1757-8: @ ASD323-4), 
Trial (@ ALP1851: @ ASD419), La Vie Parisienne (@ 
CLP1468: © CSD1378), Owen Brannigan (@ CLP1446: 
© CSD1350), Black and White Minstrels (@ CLP1399, 
1460: © CSD1327, 1371), Big Ben Minstrels (@ 33SX 
1188), Betty Comden (@ LCT6186), —- Durante (@ 
LAT8312: © STA3021), Hoffnung (@ LF1330), At the 
Drop of a Hat (@ PMC1033: @ PCS3001), Wallace (@ 
GEP8642). 

As for records of carols and such, I have 
played a dozen new LPs and EPs which have 
come for review. These range from cathedral 
choirs to pop singers via the opera house. It 
seems that everybody who has ever opened his 
mouth has to get into this particular act, and 
here I give the palm without question to two 
records produced by Fiona Bentley. My 
colleague, W. A. Chislett, knows her work well, 
but this is the first time she has come my way. 
An EP for children called The Christmas Story 
has carols sung by the Chorleywood College 
Blind Girls’ Choir with a narration by Dame 
Edith Evans. This is dead right, and so in its 
very different way is The Spirit of Christmas, a 
large-scale adult production with carols, 
including a charmer from France, a spirited 
performance of The Twelve Days of Christmas and 
readings from Shakespeare, Dylan Thomas and 
Dickens, all most imaginatively produced. 
Even those who sneer at Menotti will admire (I 
hope) the way in which Miss Bentley has 
contrived the excerpt from AmaaAl. 

Carols are for the people, and although we 
could do with a new recording of Hely- 
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Hutchinson’s A Carol Symphony, they lose their 
point if they are made the playthings of smart 
arrangers. I will therefore draw attention to 
two quite simple but very different records. 
One is of Yorkshire miners in Sheffield, and 
the other of blind children in Shropshire. Both 
are well done, with fervour when necessary, 
with faith always, and with no nonsense. 

There is a Mahalia Jackson EP and an Ella 
Fitzgerald LP, on which, apart from the 
inevitable White Mistress we used to dream 
about in the desert, there is some very neat 
playing by a jazz ensemble under Frank DeVol. 
Nat King Cole appears this year, Virgil Fox 
plays the organ and there is an LP of seasonable 
pops by Cole (and a good mark here for a 
comic song—All I want for Christmas is my two 
front teeth), in company with Les Baxter, Johnny 
Mercer, Billy May, Les Paul and Mary Ford, 
Frank Sinatra, Yogi Yorgesson and Margaret 
Whiting and Jimmy Wakely. A_ pleasant 
arrangement of carols (“Carols in Wonder- 
land”) comes from Johnny Gregory. 

Lastly, two records of special interest. The 
choir of Saint Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, New York, sing a number of carols 
which will be new to most people here, including 
a lovely example by the nineteenth-century 
Belgian Gevaert, whom all the dictionaries 
praise, but whose music nobody seems to bother 
about. English choir masters may not approve 
the standard of singing, and a good many people 
will jib at the use of a bit of Bizet from 
L’Arlésienne. Still, here is novelty. From 
the opera house comes Leontyne Price, sup- 
ported by a vast array of talent that is really 
superfluous, to wit, members of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan, the Singverein der Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde and the Wiener Grosstadtkinderchor, 
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not to mention a harpsichord sad in God rest 
you merry. Surprisingly none of these people get 
in the way of Miss Price, who sings gloriously. 
She is at her best when absolutely alone in the 
spiritual Sweet L’il Jesus. Those who have heard 
her in the Verdi Requiem or the recent Don 
Giovanni will not need to be told that this is 
singing of the highest class. The Vienna strings 
put old Wilhelmj out of court by playing a 
whole verse of Schubert’s Ave Maria, and the 
Bach-Gounod is also included. As this is 
Christmas, here is a story to comfort all those 
who secretly enjoy this and are rather ashamed 
about it because all the best people say that 
Gounod had no right to butcher a Bach Prelude 
just to make tycoons in the Palm Court feel 
good. In point of fact all Gounod did was to 
take the highest notes in this keyboard piece, 
which by themselves form the melody that was 
to become the Ave Maria to the great British 
public. He simply put a spotlight on a melodic 
arriére pensée, just as Ketélbey made a lot of 
money by turning a phrase in an unprofitable 
composition into a monastery garden. Adeste 
fideles! That tune, after hearing it for hours on 
end in the course of this review, is as fresh as 
ever. That is the spirit of Christmas, which 
takes us back to where we came in—to Miss 
Bentley’s record, and even this reviewer is 
neither too tired nor too jaded to wish a Merry 
Christmas to all. 


Numbers: Fiona Bentley (@ 7EG119 and @ CLP1402), 
Yorkshire miners (@ TFL5154), Blind Children (@ 
TFL5148), Mahalia Jackson (@ BBE12483), Ella 
Fitzgerald (@ CLP1397), Nat King Cole (@ W1444: © 
SW1444), Virgil Fox (@ FAP4-8531), Les Baxter, Johnny 
Mercer, etc. (@ T9030), Johnny Gregory (@ TFL5155: 
© STFL573), St. Patrick's Choir (@ 33SX1263), Leontyne 
Price (@ LXT5657: @ SXL2294). 
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PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


A few weeks ago I was in Vienna—where 
Richard Lewis was shortly expected at the 
State Opera. Then I went to Berlin—where 
Richard Lewis had just left. Then I got home 
to London—and found that Richard Lewis was 
in Jerusalem! 

I suppose I should not have been surprised. 
This is typical of the demands that have for 
some years been made on Lewis’s time. In 
Vienna he had been engaged to sing Mozart: 
Don Ottavio in Don Giovanni and Tamino in 
Die Zauberfléte. In Berlin he had appeared (the 
only British singer) in Alkmene, the new German 
opera by Giselher Klebe which was among the 
opening productions at West Berlin’s new opera 
house. In Israel he sang nine consecutive 
performances of Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde 
within a fortnight—‘a little exhausting”, he told 
me afterwards. His latest invitation is to sing in 
Russia—in April 1963, the earliest time he is free! 

In the next few weeks, at least, his British 
admirers will have their share of him in his 
first lengthy stay here since last summer’s 
Glyndebourne season. He is due to sing in three 
operas at Covent Garden—Tchaikovsky’s The 
Queen of Spades as well as Die Zauberfléte and the 
new production of Don Giovanni—not to mention 
a few major non-operatic engagements. I was 
hardly surprised when his wife told me that only 
with great difficulty does he find time to edit 
the cine-films which he takes wherever he goes. 

The Israel concert authorities are bringing 
out the world’s leading performers to their tiny 
country (population barely 2 million) these days. 
Carlo Maria Giulini and Sir John Barbirolli are 
among those who have established themselves 
as favourites there. It is natural enough that 


they should have engaged Lewis for Das Lied 
von der Erde, in which he is so well known in 
British and American concert-halls. The 
curiosity is only that Lewis’s American recording 
of this work (with Maureen Forrester and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Fritz 
Reiner) is not available in his own country. 
It was, I learn, only Lewis’s commitment to 
Reiner which prevented his acceptance of an 
invitation to record the work under Mahler’s 
own disciple, Bruno Walter. 

Probably the name Lewis, plus the tenor 
voice, plus the fact that he sings Welsh folksongs 
in Welsh (on H.M.V. ALPIL777), lead many 
people to suppose him of Welsh birth and 
upbringing. But, though his parents were 
Welsh, from the village of Llansantffraid, 
Richard Lewis was born in Manchester—as his 
speech reveals (I have heard him talk of “‘crits” 
for “‘press criticisms’’, a locution I never encoun- 
ter except among Mancunians like myself). He 
spent what he calls “nine dreary years” working 
in a Manchester cotton-manufacturer’s office 
before winning a scholarship in 1939 to the 
Royal Manchester College of Music. 

This late start in training—he was 25—does 
not seem to have done him harm. (And indeed, 
if we are to believe Mr. Frederic Cox, the 
present Principal of the Royal Manchester 
College of Music, almost anything is better for 
the adult male singing voice than the traditional 
English cathedral choir-boy training!) But 
then Lewis’s studies were interrupted by four 
and a half years’ of war service in the Army. 
On demobilisation he studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, with Norman 
Allin. Time has passed, and a few weeks ago 
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Richard Lewis 


Allin and Lewis—the former teacher and pupil 
—sat together as judges for the Queen’s Prize 
at the Royal College of Music. 


Since his first important engagement, as the 
Male Chorus in Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia in 
1947, there seem to have been no obstacles to 
the development of Lewis’s career. In that 
career the voice, of course, is the first thing. 
But he has been considerably aided, too, by 
intelligence and all-round musicianship. Some 
leading singers can learn their parts only by ear. 
Lewis can learn his silently in a railway train. 
He once learnt the part of Dmitri in Boris 
Godunov at 24 hours’ notice, when Covent 
Garden’s regular Dmitri fell ill. 


Such an ability naturally inclines modern 
composers to turn to Lewis. Stravinsky, having 
heard him sing in The Rake’s Progress at Glynde- 
bourne, enlisted him for the first performance 
of his Canticum Sacrum at St. Mark's 
Venice. To Lewis fell the leading role in Sir 
William Walton’s opera Troilus and Cressida, 
with libretto by Christopher Hassall—one of 
the operas which, incidentally, took Lewis to 
San Francisco’s summer opera season for six 
consecutive years (only his Berlin engagement 
prevented a seventh visit this year). “Stravinsky 
is very strict in knowing exactly what he wants,” 
Lewis told me, “‘and so is Britten. But Walton 
was glad to have suggestions from me on how 
the music should be sung, and Christopher 
Hassall was ready to alter some of the words to 
suit the voice.” 


Up till about four years ago, Lewis had a 
particularly keen and critical listener when he 
sang in London with the Bach Choir. His wile 
Mary was among the sopranos. Because of 
domestic responsibilities she gave it up, but still 
sings and plays the flute locally. ‘Locally’ 
means in Rickmansworth—which, I am afraid, 
its denizens, including Mrs. Lewis, call “Ricky”. 

¢ * + 


In Vienna I heard this story about one of 
their favourite international stars there, Birgit 
Nilsson. She was giving a concert in al 
important American city with Paul Kletzk 
conducting. She had finished the programme 
with the “Liebestod” from Tristan und isold: 
and found that the cheering audience would 
not leave the hall. Having prepared no extra 
piece by way of encore, she embarked (as few 
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the city’s rich patrons of music was on the 
telephone, bursting with enthusiasm: “In 25 

s here we’ve never known anything like it. 
But do tell me, Miss Nilsson, what was the piece 
you sang as an encore?—I’ve never heard it 
before.” 

I believe this story because it was told to me 
by—-Birgit Nilsson. In consideration for her 
I have omitted the name of the city concerned. 
In Vienna, Miss Nilsson was recording for 
Decca the title-role of Richard Strauss’s Salome, 
with George Solti conducting. But of this, more 
in two months’ time. 
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What next? 
“Beautiful young widow Isabella Wallich, 
Britain’s only woman disc boss, head of 
Delysé Records... As a little girl of 14 in 
a green dress she’d taken an Elgar trembling 
with fright to the Pleyel in Paris for his 
premiére of the violin concerto. He’d held 
her hand tightly all the way.” 
Don’t write and tell me where the premiére of 
Elgar’s concerto really was. Don’t ask me 
whether “‘all the way” means “all the way to 
Paris” or “‘all the way through the concerto”. 
Ask Olga Franklin of the Daily Mail. 





NIGHTS AT THE 


By W. A. 


100i NIGHTS. Kaiser Waltz; Wo die Zitronen bliih’n 
Waltz; Napoleon March; Fledermaus Quadrille; 
Tausend und eine Nacht Waltz (Johann Strauss II). 
Loreley-Rheinklange Waltz (Johann Strauss I). 
Feuerfest Polka; Jokey Polka (Josef Strauss). 
Pacherpolonaise (Ziehrer). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Willi Boskovski. 
Decca @ LXT5651: © SXL2288 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). STRAUSS WALTZES. 
Tales from the Vienna Woods; Emperor; Blue 
Danube; Wine, Women and Song; Artist’s Life 
Johann Strauss II). Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
H.M.V. @ XLP20041: @ SXLP20041 (12 in., 
17s. 1$d. plus 6s. 1dd. P.T. mono; 20s. 10d. plus 
7s. 5d. P.T. stereo). Fruhlingsstimmen Waltz (Johann 
Strauss I]); Dorfschwalben aus Oesterreich Waltz 
(Josef Strauss). Hilde Gueden with Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Josef =r 
Decca @ CEP708 (7 in., 10s. 34d. plus 3s. 84d. P.T.). 
Countess Maritza—Highlights (Kalman). Marika 
Nemeth, Peter Minich, Herbert Prikopa, Monika 
Dahlberg and Sonja Draksler with Vienna Volksoper 
Chorus and Orchestra, the Grosstadtkinder Choir and 
the Elemer Horvath Gypsy Band conducted by 
Anton Paulik. R.C.A. @ RD27223: © SF5105 
(12 in., 27s. plus 9s. 8d. P.T.).. 

The first of these records is a treasure, both 
for the inclusion of several pieces not otherwise 
available and for the style of the playing which 
is in the class of the famous old Clemens Krauss 
records, and of course the recording is a good 
deal better. I have so far only heard the mono 
release but am quite prepared to find the stereo 
even better when I hear it. The only other 
available version of Feuerfest Polka is that in the 
Krauss “Second New Year’s Concert’’ of 1953 
and in the Classical Index this is listed as Opus 
265. Here it is given as Opus 269, which would 
appear to be correct. Two of the waltzes are not 
currently available in other recordings although 
both were at one time. They are Wo die 
Zitronen Blih’n and Tausend und eine nacht, made 
up of themes from the operetta “Indigo und 
die 40 Rauber”. The new recording is far better 
in every way than any of the deleted recordings 
that I can recall. Napoleon March has never been 
recorded before so far as I know. It dates from 
1854. Also new is Ziehrer’s sweetly stately 
Facherpolonaise which is in the true Strauss 
tradition. 

The Sargent recording, which also I have 
only heard in mono, is really well played and 
excellently recorded and is cheap at the price, 
in mono at any rate, but it just lacks the final 
touch of magic which only a few of the greatest 
conductors and Viennese musicians like Willi 
Boskovsky seem able to impart. 

_ Friihlingsstimmen, although usually heard in 
its orchestral dress was originally written by 


Johann Strauss for the coloratura singer Bianca 


Bianchi with verses by Genée. She first sang it 
at a matinée at the Theater an der Wien. The 
gay scene of the first flowers of spring carpeting 
the ground under the bare trees is splendidly 
realised by Hilde Gueden and she revels in the 
Pyrotechnics of the song. Moreover she is 
perfectly accompanied by Krips. Josef Strauss’s 
Village Swallows (as it is usually called in this 
country) was, however, conceived orchestrally 
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but this is an admirable and perfectly permissible 
vocal arrangement. It too is beautifully sung. 

Countess Maritza is one of the two best known 
operettas of Emmerich Kalman (1882-1953). 
The other, of course is The Gipsy Princess. Full 
of grace, charm and élan it is well worthy of 
being given “highlights” treatment on a full LP. 
K4lman is rather shabbily treated in England 
but much of his music is still immensely popular 
on the continent. Anton Paulik, as here, 
conducted the first performance and another 
factor which ensures authenticity in an unusual 
degree is that the recording was produced by 
Marcel Prawy who’ was very close to the com- 
poser in his last years. The sleeve note tells us 
that in their search for a genuine gypsy band 
Paulik and Prawy went to Vienna’s Pataky 
Restaurant where a new one had recently made 
its début and they were so impressed by it that 
they signed the band on the spot, loaded the 
gypsies into a couple of taxis and took them to 
the Sofiensaal (where the recording was to be 
made) and started to rehearse. I recommend 
this delightful disc enthusiastically to all who 
enjoy Viennese operetta in traditional (not 
musical comedy) style on the strength of the 
mono recording only for that in stereo has not 
reached me at the time of writing. 


A MOISEYEV SPECTACULAR. Hopak; Seasons of 
the Year; Estonian Polka; Georgie; Moldavian 
Suite “Jok”; Venzelya; Briul; Snow Storm; 
Green Grass; Tabarkaryaska; Chabany; Gypsy 
Dance. Orchestra of the Moiseyev Dance 
Ensemble conducted by Nikolai Nekrasov. 
(bands 1-6) and Samson Galperin (bands 7-12). 
Artia @ ALP189: © ALPS189 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


This is one of the best recordings, with 
certainly the best stereo spread and presence, 
that I have heard from any record made in 
Russia. The music is immensely exciting, and 
so interesting that admirable as the sleeve note 
is so far as dealing with the history of the 
Moiseyev Company is concerned, I wish it had 
told us more about the music (and room could 
have been found for this by omitting references 
to music that is not included in the record). The 
orchestra is composed primarily of conventional 
orchestral instruments but piquancy is added 
by their occasional unconventional use and the 
inclusion in places of instruments which are less 
familiar to English ears. In the main the dances 
are of the fast and virile variety, but enough 
quieter ones are included to provide change and 
relief so this is a disc that one will be able to 
continue to enjoy played straight through. 

Musically the items that appeal most to me 
are the Estonian Polka, Georgie (a Byelorussian 
Dance), the Moldavian Suite, the Hora in which 
is a variant on Hora Staccato so popular now in 
its violin solo form, Snow Storm, Green Grass and 
Tabakaryaska, a Moldavian dance. But all are 
immensely enjoyable and are virtuosically 
played by an excellent orchestra. 
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CHILDREN’S RECORDS. More Songs Children 
Love To Sing. The Sing-Along Children’s Chorus. 
London @ HA-R2398 (12 in., 27s. plus 9s. 8d. P.T.). 

Nursery Rhyme Family. Anthea Askey, Percy 

Edwards, Michael Sammes Singers and Westminster 

Concert Orchestra conducted by John Gregory. 

The Sleeping Beauty. Moira Shearer, Manning 

Wilson, Lally Bowers, Susan Denny and Sinfonia 

of London conducted by John Hollingsworth. The 

Goose Girl. Celia Johnson, Stella Moray, Janet 

Waters, Susan Hampshire, Cardew Robinson, Clive 

Dunn, John Hewer and orchestra conducted by 

Derek Hudson Little Black Sambo. Ray 

Ellington, Susan Hampshire, Yolanda, David Croft, 

Rex Garner, Julian Orchard, James Ottaway, 

David Croft and orchestra conducted by Derek 

Hudson. Musical Zoo. Anthea Askey, Percy 

Edwards and Michael S Singers conducted b 

Burt Rhodes. Now We are Six. Starring Di 

Bentley with original music by Fraser Simpson 

conducted by John Gregory. H.M.V. Junior Record 

Club @ 7EG122-7EG127 (6 in., 8s. 54d. plus 3s. 0$d. 

P.T. each). Bedtime with Sooty and Sweep and 

Sooty at the Organ. Sooty’s Concert and Sooty the 

Chef. Danger—Animals at Work and Sooty’s 

Theatre. Double Cross Quiz and The Music Lesson. 

Sooty’s Music Festival and Sooty’s Photographic 

Studio. Sooty’s a Parts 1 and2. Harry 

Corbett. Fontana @ TFE17365-TFE17370 (7 in., 

9s. 4$d. plus 3s. 44d. P.T. each). The Lost Noises 

Office. Agnes Bernelle, Christopher Mark Leslie, 

David Keir, G. N. Orthern, Shaun Christopher, 

F. E. Line and Sebastian Saville. H.M.V. @ 7EG8696 

(7 in., 8s. 5$d. plus 3s. O¢d. P.T.). Tem French 

Songs for Children. Frére Jacques, Petit ss 

Mon beau Sapin, Meunier tu dors, Fais oO, 

Colin, mon petit frére, Savez-vous planter les choux, 

Au jardin de mon pére, Malbrough s’en va-t-en 

Guerre, Au Clair de la Lune, II etait un petit Navire. 

Christiane Chantal with orchestra conducted by 

Jean Allain. Pleiade @ P3118—imported by 

iy Recordings Ltd. (7 in., 16s. 4d. including 

5 AN 


The Sing-Along Children’s Chorus is first- 
class. The children, whose ages range irom 9 
to 14 sing with tremendous gusto and with the 
help of a finely bouncing accompaniment keep 
excellent tempo and rhythm. I should have 
liked this record even better had the songs been 
sung in English instead of in American. 

The new batch of Fiona Bentley productions 
in the H.M.V. Junior Record Club series is 
every bit up to the high standard of the earlier 
releases. All the records bear evidence of careful 
production, with real knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with children’s minds. As always the 
records are pressed in brightly coloured material 
instead of the usual sober black. Nursery Rhyme 
Family is ideal for the youngest members of the 
family and both they and those a little older will 
relish Now we are Six, not only for Dick Bentley 
but also for the tuneful music of Fraser Simpson. 
The mere fact that Moira Shearer is the narrator 
in Sleeping Beauty gives the record a cachet, but 
it has other attractions too, not least that of 
Tchaikovsky’s music which is admirably played. 
Cyril Ornadel and David Croft have provided 
the music for both The Goose Girl and Little 
Black Sambo. Good as Celia Johnson is as 
narrator of the old Grimm Brothers fairy tale, 
the stories of Little Black Sambo will appeal 
more to the present generation I think. Anthea 
Askey is Mother to the life in Musical Zoo and 
Percy Edwards makes some magnificent animal 
noises. The music includes many popular 
favourites. 


Once Sooty extended his activities from TV 
to sound radio some records were inevitable and 
here they are, six of them. Something is missed 
by not seeing Sooty and his friends, but some- 
thing is perhaps gained too. My young advisors 
tell me that with sound alone the best are Sooty 
at the Organ, Sooty’s Concert, Double Cross Quiz, 
The Music Lesson and Sooty’s Party, advice with 
which I entirely agree. 








For Feasting and Fun 





The Wind in the 
ep Willows 


mono RG221/222 stereo ZRG5221/5222 
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The Lost Noises Office is from the B.B.C. Chil- 
dren’s Radio series written by Wendy Cooper, 
programmes which my own family and their 
friends do not enthuse about very much. 

The last record is delightful, although I did 
not think so at first for being a 7-inch disc I 
assumed the speed to be 45 whereas in fact it is 
334. The oper i. g Frére Jacques sounded very 
odd speeded up. Christiane Chantal has a very 
agreeable soprano voice and is admirably 
accompanied by a small orchestra. With the 
record is a cyclostyled sheet giving the words of 
the songs (but not translations) and as Mlle. 
Chantal’s diction is supremely clear this record 
while entertaining will also help to acquire good 
pronunciation. 

MELODIES THAT WILL LAST FOREVER. 


Intermezzo from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ (Mascagni); 
Barcarolle from ‘‘Tales of Hoffmann” (Offenbach); 


Poéme (Fibich); Ave Maria (Schubert); Minuet 
(Boccherini); Softly Awakes my Heart from 
“Samson and Delilah’’ (Saint-Saéns); Skaters’ 
Waltz (Waldteufel); Meditation from ‘Thais’ 


(Massenet); Le Cygne (Saint-Saéns); Santa Lucia 
(Cottrau); Largo (Handel); Clair de Lune (Debussy). 
Michael Collins and the Cathedral Strings. 
Col. @ 33SX1371: © SCX3411 (12 in., 25s. 114d. 
plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

This is very much the mixture as before, 
although perhaps Waldteufel’s lively and grace- 
ful Skaters’ Waltz, in abbreviated form, may 
find itself in unexpected company. Lush music, 
lush playing and fine plushy recording in mono 
which is all I have heard—just the thing for 
lazily dreaming to. The Cathedral Strings is 
something of a misnomer for the orchestra, a 
very good one, is not confined solely to strings. 
There are even what sound to be long held 
organ pedal notes in places. Whether they are 
an improvement or not is a matter of individual 
choice. I could well have dispensed with them 
myself. Otherwise the arrangements, all those 
acknowledged being by Brian Fahey, are taste- 
fully done. 

HALLELUJAH! The Brass of the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Alfred 
Newman. Capitol @ P8529: © SP8529 (12 in., 
28s. 84d. plus 10s. 34d. P.T.). 

As I am working from a test pressing I have 
no idea what the sleeve note says but there is 
more than brass here. There is a harp for 
instance, and percussion; lashings of percussion 
in fact. The arrangements are by Greig 
McRitchie and he has, frankly, not made a very 
attractive job of them to my ears. The whole 
effect is or: of tiresome pretentiousness. Some 
are portentous to a laughable degree although 
I doubt if the arranger intended to provoke 
laughter. The best thing I can say about this 
disc is that the recording (in mono for I have 
not heard the stereo version) is good. Some of 
the arrangements may be entertaining to play 
but they make very dull listening. The titles 
include Glory, Glory, Hallelujah as well as the 
famous chorus from Messiah and other titles 
included are We Three Kings of Orient are, The 
Bells of St. Mary’s, Little David, Play on your Harp 
and even the famous tune from Sibelius’s 
Finlandia. 

A SONG AT TWILIGHT. The Last Rose of Summer; 
Home, Sweet Home; Love’s Old Sweet Song; 
Believe me if all those endearing young charms; 
Goodnight Ladies; Bendemeer’s Stream; Drink to 
me only with thine eyes; Flow gently, sweet Afton; 
In the Gloaming; Aloha Oe. Roger Wagner 
Chorale. Capitol @ P8543: © SP8543 (12 in., 
28s. 84d. plus 10s. 34d. P.T.). SONGS OF 
FAITH AND HOPE. Praise ye the Lord; Sweet 
Hour of Prayer; Fly Abroad thou Mighty Gospel; 
Glorious Things of Thee are Spoken; Behold the 
Mountain of the Lord; Behold I show you a 
Mystery; In the sweet by and by; O Joy of the 
Justified; Jesus paid it all; Seek ye the Lord 
today; I want my life to tell for Jesus; Hear ye 
the Promise; Like men that wait. Scottish 
Festivals of Male Voice Praise. Parlo. @ 
PMC1143: © PCS3016 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 
9s. 34d. P.T.). 

These two records have little in common but 
each is good in its individual way. The Roger 
Wagner Chorale is a large choir very highly 
trained and capable of immense virtuosity. In 
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suitable music it cannot be beaten, but it does 
not always choose music suited to its methods 
and approach. For those who enjoy sophisti- 
cated arrangements sung with fine tone and 
wonderful discipline this record will appeal 
greatly. But there will be some who prefer songs 
like these, which are essentially simple, to be 
dressed less elaborately and sung in simpler 
style. The recording is extremely good in both 
forms. 

The Scottish Festivals of Male Voice Praise 
is also a fine body of singers but they sing in a 
much simpler and more straightforward style, 
as befits these hymns and all that they mean. 
Again the recording in mono (I have not heard 
the stereo version) is very good. The differences 
between these records may perhaps be best 
summed up by saying that one tends to be 
impressed by the sheer skill of the singing and be 
mostly concerned with that, whereas the other 
impresses upon hearers the beauty of what is 
being sung. 
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May we suggest that a 


+4 


subscription to ‘The 
Gramophone” would make 
an excellent Christmas gift 
carrying your Good Wishes 
throughout the coming 
year. A note from you, to- 
gether with a remittance 
of twenty-four shillings for 


any part of the world, and 


| 
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we will send a Greetings 







card advising your friends 


of the gift and its donor. 
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The Ceremony of Beating Retreat and the 
Ceremony of Tattoo played by the Band of 
the Royal Marines (Royal Marines School 
of Music) conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Vivian Dunn is a splendid record of its 
kind although H.M.V. might well have banded 
it; and it would have been easy to have done 
this for there are full closes and lengthy pauses 
at convenient places. The full band is heard in 
several marches and extracts from works by 
Handel, there are trumpet fanfares and drum 
flourishes and the trumpets also play in con- 
junction with the band. Many who might well 
enjoy the spirited marches and other pieces 
played by the band will not, I fancy, always 
want to hear such things as the rhythmic drum 
beating along with them, exciting as it may 
be occasionally. The recording is first class in 
mono and the sound is even more spacious, 
as it should be, in stereo, and the band is in 
fine form (H.M.V. @ CLP1492: © CSD1397). 
Colonel Dunn’s own march The Captain General 
is one of the best I have heard since the death 
in 1945 of his old colleague “K. J. Alford” 
four of whose marches, Holyrood, one of his first, 
The Vanished Army, By Land and Sea and Eagle 
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Squadron, one of his last, played by the same 
band are offered in EP form (H.M.V. © 
7EG8697: © GES5833). These are taken 
from the LP, the mono version of which I] 
reviewed in December 1959 and which is also 
available in stereo. 

The Strauss family is represented on two 
EPs. The first (Capitol @ FAP5-8421: 9 
SFP5-8421) contains two of Johann II’s best 
waltzes, Emperor and Artist’s Life played by the 
Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Felix Slatkin. As I said when 
reviewing the LP from which they derive 
(in September 1958), the playing just lacks the 
final touch of Viennese grace and lilt but is 
very good and the recording is first class. There 
are, however, more desirable recordings of 
both waltzes in one form or another. The 
second is by the Vienna Boys’ Choir. Called 
“Voices from Vienna” it contains Sdngerlust 
Polka and Wo die Zitronen bliih’n by Johann I, 
an excellent arrangement by Urbanek and 
Grossman respectively, the famous Radetzky 
March of Johann senior in an arrangement by 
Froschauer who is also the arranger of Brahms’s 
Guten abend, gut’ nacht which is a very suitable 
companion piece for Brahms was a great 
admirer of Johann II (H.M.V. @ 7EG8709). 
These are quite delightful in the popular and 
immaculate style of the Vienna Boys. 

Semprini in “Piano Music You Love” 
both plays and conducts the New Abbey Light 
Orchestra in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of the 
Bumble Bee, Rubinstein’s Melody in F, the 
Scherzo from Litolff’s Concerto Symphonique and 
Mendelssohn’s Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
(H.M.V. @ 7EG8703). The last item is 
announced as first published in 1960 but I can 
find no reference to its earlier appearance. 
The other three items are first releases. I 
suppose that these arrangements will appeal to 
many but I can think of many more desirable 
versions. 

Of vocal EPs I have only three. Two of 
them are breakdowns from Eileen Donaghy’s 
LP of Irish songs reviewed in October 1961 
with four songs on each EP. In the new form 
they are only issued in mono, so far at any 
rate (Fontana TFE17371-2). The third vocal 
EP contains four of the songs from the Kenneth 
McKellar LP reviewed in October 1960 and 
includes the best of them in Wi’ a hundred pipers 
and the poorest of them, The Tartan (Decca @ 
DFE6683). 

This leaves me with an exciting single in 
the H.M.V. “Your Kind of Music” series. It 
is The Death of a Novice by Nicolau sung by the 
Orfeo Catala de Barcelona conducted by 
Lluis Millet (@ 7P285). Antonio Nicolau 
was born in Barcelona on June 8th, 1858, and 
died there on February 26th, 1933. He was 
conductor of the Sociedad de Concertos and, 
later director of the Music School in that city, 
Although not a very prolific composer he wrote 
music in most forms but was best known for 
his choral works of which this is a fine example. 
I do not know a word of the Catalan language 
but find it very moving and the singing of the 
Spanish choir is fine in its rather hard and 
brittle way. This record, now making its 
second appearance at 45 r.p.m., was originally 
issued as a 12-inch 78 many years ago but 
exactly when I cannot say, certainly before 
1936. None the less the recording is of agree- 
able quality and of unusual clarity for its age. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE 


POP SINGLES 


The flood of rock-’n’-roll records, rearguard 
action in the face of the onslaught on the Hit 
Parade of “trad” jazz, continues—yet there are 
just a few issues that are in neither category, but 
which are well worth hearing. 

Take, for example, the deep voice and easy 
style of Nick Villard (Pye 7N15382), singing 
Don Quixote and Besame mucho; I would rather 
listen to him than to any of these “rockers” 
because he has a voice and knows how to use it 
when singing a romantic, even sensuous song. 
Petula Clark, on the same label (7N15389) 
has a gentle and attractive cha-cha in My Friend 
The Sea, but I liked the introduction to With 
All My Love better than its actual performance. 

Sandra Dee, teenage film star and wife of 
Bobby Darin, can be either slinky or rocky, as 
demonstrated by Tammy, Tell Me True (from 
the film) and Let’s Fall In Love, respectively 
(Bruns. 05858); I think she is best in the former 
style and, in any case, the second number 
should be given the sultry treatment too, not 
rocked. Patti Page (Mercury AMT1160) still 
plugs the stale old device of multi-voiced 
recording in that wistful number Dark Moon, but 
at least she manages a cheerful, if unsuitable, 
beat to a hill-billy type ballad, Broken Heart 
And A Pillow Filled With Tears. I am not 
absolutely sure whether young Nancy Sinatra 
on her dad’s label (Reprise R20017) is using 
the same duplication of her voice or whether 
there is a vault-like echo; either way, her 
diction is not good, but no doubt her con- 
temporaries will not worry one bit about that. 

The male singers this month are somewhat 
more varied: Neville Russell (Polydor 
NH66831) sounds like Harry Belafonte in a 
scene of Dickensian pathos, The Little Match 
Girl, and a more interesting Caribbean romance, 
Marigot, both superbly recorded. The Letter- 
men (Cap. CL15222) harmonise in a modern 
manner in The Way You Look Tonight (opening 
with a motif suggesting the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria), but sound terribly dreary in That’s My 
Desire, and David Kossoff (Pye 7N15385) 
works hard to cheer us up again with Alf’s 
Blues, plunging us back into mid-Victorian 
gloom with Please Sell No More Drink To My 
Father, which was introduced many years ago 
by Elsa Lanchester in a show called ‘‘Riverside 


Nights”, and which Mr. Kossoff does very well 
in character. 
The instrumental rockers cling to life 


tenaciously as witness the Jags, in two hefty, 
beefy, beaty examples of modern dance music, 
but these are better than most (The Hunch is 
quite exciting, but Cry Wolf relies too much on 
the repetition of the opening phrase of Where Did 
You Get That Hat?)—Decca F11397. Peter 
Knight and the Knight Riders (oh dear!) do 
much the same with more strings and less brass 
on Pye 7N15388, in two tunes called Lucky Stars 
and Double Trouble, the latter featuring a very 
corny alto sax. A weary tenor sax and beaty 
thythm @ la mode of three or four years ago 
predominate in the Billy Nash Combo on 
Philips PB1181, in Nobody Loves Me Like You, 
and in a slower number, Sunset, which is 
relieved by a guitar interlude. 

Frank Weir’s Philips PB1186 offers two 
typically brassy cha-chas, and Michael Hill 
(Parlo. R4833) distorts The Chicken Reel into 
Who’s Chicken on the harpsichord, which is not 
so much brassy as glassy in tone; so is the 
slower Sloppy Joe. 

I think Floyd Cramer can be regarded as 
the American Russ Conway; on R.C.A. 1259 
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in Hang On and Your Last Goodbye, which take 
the rough with the smooth in that order, he 
reminded me very much of the sort of thing our 
Mr. Conway used to play at the outset of his 
career on di 

Easily the month’s most interesting and 
satisfying single is Dave Brubeck’s Quintet, 
recently touring this country, playing a most 
attractive five-beat number called Take Five, 
which has made a great hit already (Fontana 
H339). The reverse is Blue Rondo a la Turk, but 
I think Mozart would have a job identifying 
the remains. 


EPs and LPs 


There is only one word suitable for describing 
the sound of Ted Heath’s present band— 
gorgeous. The well-modulated blending of 
brass and reeds that has made this group pre- 
eminent in the select field of British bands is 
demonstrated fully on Decca @ DFE6682: 
© STO155, in four favourite film hits. 

Nelson Riddle (Cap. @ EAP-1-1365: © 
SEP-1-1365) also arranges tastefully in an adult, 
sophisticated manner without being chi-chi 
a set of four numbers from Cole Porter’s 
*‘Can-Can”, and Mantovani, in more romantic 
mood, lends his Italian touch to four native 
numbers (including Catari and Come Back To 
Sorrento) on Decca @ DFE6681: © STO154. 

All the other EPs are vocal; on Decca @ 
DFE6686 we have a sort of whispering blues 
singer in Bob Cort, of whom we have had no 
records for some time, assisted by his Gentle 
Folk on various guitars and things, in four well- 
known folk-songs (such as Careless Love and I 
Gave My Love A Cherry), and by no means 
whispering, but in a somewhat mannered 
tenor, David Whitfield (Decca @ DFE6685) 
sings Wonderful One and Alone and other well- 
chosen songs. 

Rosemary Clooney (M.G.M. @ EP758: 
© ES3514) is as good as ever singing softly 
some sentimental songs, and by way of a 
change and a contrast, listen to Vanessa Lee 
(H.M.V. @ 7EG8702: © GES5835) in a very 
pure, British voice. 

The remaining EPs are by Dean Martin 
(Cap. @ EAP-1-20124 and EAP-1-20152), 
sounding like the early Bing Crosby (who can 
be heard in a later edition of himself recalling 
the years 1934 to 1941 on Bruns. @ LAT8382 
with nonchalant chatting between, and a 
latter-day—and rather worn-sounding—set of 
Latin-beat songs, some rather unsuitable for 
this, on M.G.M. © C868: © CS6042), and 
Matt Monro (Parlo. © GEP8839), who sings 
an excellent choice beautifully. He also has a 
grand LP (Parlo. @ PMCI1151: © PCS3020) 
called “Love Is The Same Everywhere’’. His 
first LP on this label is an auspicious start to 
what I hope will be a series. 

Matt Monro used to be described as Britain’s 
answer to Frank Sinatra; on the strength of 
a few of his records, compared with early 
Sinatras such as can be found on a double 
album (Fontana @ SET303), there is some 
justification for this, though the early Sinatra 
was an individual singer, as Matt Monro has 
become. The Sinatra label (Reprise © R1002: 
© R91002) offers an LP called “Sinatra 
Swings”, but I prefer the oldies; despite this 
new set being what its sleeve calls “uninhibited” 
(I never suspected Mr. S. of being that), the 
titles that made his name just after the war have 
a more direct appeal. All Or Nothing At All, 
made in 1939, has a quiet, thoughtful melody 
that 22-year-old Frank makes his own. 
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I quite agree with the adjectives used to 
describe Sammy wong Jr. (“vivacious” is 
one), but his “Wham Of Sam” can only be 
recommended to those who like a vocalist to 
seize them by their collars and fairly whirl 
them about the room (Reprise @ R2003). 

The absolute nonchalance of Michael 
Holliday on Col. @ 33SX1354: © SCX3398 
is great, and so is the relaxed Dixieland accom- 
paniment. I gather he thinks it’s one of his best 
albums yet; so do I. 

Of the two coloured male singers to whom I 
have listened lately, Joe Williams (Col. © 
33SX1351: © SCX3396) appealed more than 
Danny Williams (H.M.V. @ CLP1458: © 
CSD1369), for Joe’s voice is rich and satisfying, 
whereas Danny’s is higher-pitched and reedy, 
very much like Johnny Mathis’s. But perversely 
enough, an even higher-pitched voice—that of 
Hawaiian Mahi Beamer (Cap. @ T1282: © 
ST 1282) made a favourable impression, perhaps 
because of the genuine native songs with 
authentic accompaniment. 

I will mention Elvis Presley (R.C.A. @ 
RD27224: © SF5106) and Cliff Richard 
(Col. © 33SX1368: © SCX3409) mainly for 
the teenagers for whom they were designed; I 
must be getting old, because they make no sort 
of appeal to me, even though Mr. Presley sings 
Something For Everybody. “You should put 
yourself in the young fan’s place when listening 
to these’’, said my wife, who can always see the 
other fellow’s point of view (and sometimes 
mine); but though I tried, I just couldn’t. It 
works the other way, too; I tried putting myself 
in = older listener’s place while eine 
Jimmy Durante at the Copacabana (Col. 
33SX 1350: © SCX3395). Again I couldn’ : 
and I don’t think his audience found it easy 
either. He trots out all the old routine of years 
and years ago, sounding a bit like an American 
Harry Lauder, if you can imagine such a thing. 
I smiled at him as infrequently as I did at 
Jonathan Winters (H.M.V. @ CLP1482: © 
CSD1387), whose cabaret humour is probably 
funny to watch and even funny to listen to if 
you are American. 

Many of Stan Freberg’s gags at the expense 
of the founders of his country are only funny if 
you are well-versed in American history, but if 
George Washington and his associates were as 
muddle-headed as this caricature in words and 
music implies, it’s a wonder we do not still 
regard America as a British possession! A large 
slice of American humour that I found amusing 
and original comes from Jackson Paine on 
Warner @ WM4048: © WS8048. He draws 
little cartoons with words, and does so so 
skilfully that it requires only a medium-lively 
imagination to follow them. 

But although I love America and most of the 
people I met there, it’s to my own country I 
turn for a real laugh. It is provided by Michael 
Flanders and Donald Swann, who conduct 
us on a tour of their bestiary, as they call this. 
collection of songs about animals (some with 
Ogden Nash-type rhymes). Concert-party 
humour with a satisfying coating of sophistica- 
tion, and never a suggestive line anywhere— 
what a great performance (Parlo. @ PMC1164). 

Reverting to the other singers, we find most 
of them are either American or sounding 
American. I usually derive some pleasure from 
Pat Boone (London @ HAD2382: (s} 
SAHD6182), but this new set, “Moody River”, 
starts off on the wrong foot with Sleep, a 
beautifully flowing waltz (as written), with a 
jerky pseudo-Latin beat (as sung and played 
here), though the set improves and goes on to a 
lovely Blue Moon and I’ve Told Ev’ry Little Star, 
but I would have liked them better without the 
doo-doo choir. 

Joni James incongruously sings Broadway 
songs in London to the accompaniment of 
100 Strings, a bit laboured (M.G.M. @ C865: 
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© CS6039), and Pearl Bailey, deep and husky 

and quite ageless, makes the best of The Best Of 
Pearl Bailey on Col. © 33SX1361: © SCX3404, 
while Jimmie Driftwood provides a complete 
change with songs of Billy Yank and Johnny Reb 
(presumably to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the outbreak of the American 
Civil War) on R.C.A. @ RD27226. Some of 
these songs are jaunty and good fun; but I 
think an EP would have been enough. 

Our own Dickie Valentine is represented 
by a revival of his Decca hits of eight or so years 
ago on Ace of Clubs @ ACL1082. This is for 
the fans who have tossed their worn-out 78s 
into the dustbin before making sure they could 
replace them. 

All the other vocal LPs are by groups. I 
wonder why some of them sound so forlorn as 
‘The Fleetwoods do on London © HAG2388: 
© SAHG6188? Even the Mills Brothers 
aren’t as happy as they might be with their 
Western numbers on London @ HAD2383: 
© SAHD6183, though the Kingston Trio, in 
their latest set of folk-songs of all nations, are 
full of vigour (Cap. @ T1474: © ST1474). 

The Bowman-Hyde Singers and Players 
(Parlo. @ PMC1155) put up a non-stop 
selection of songs, mostly of the ’thirties, and 
the accent of the sleeve-note is on that era. I 
wonder why, then, the picture on the front 
shows Piccadilly Circus during a June after- 
noon in 1920 (judging by the reference to the 
Oaks on a poster, and the women’s clothes) ? 
The singing is good, with excellent diction, if a 
little colourless, and the banjo provides an 
adequate accompaniment. A similar set, but 
less confined to one era, and with more colour 
in the singing, is provided on Col. © 33SX1362: 
© SCX3405 by the Cliff Adams Singers, and 
if you would like a Wild West vaudeville show, 
there are the Maple Leaf Four in “Smoky 
Mountain Jubilee” (Col. © 33SX1369: © 
SCX3410). 

Among the instrumentals, the percussion 
groups still keep hammering home their 
message of high-fidelity. I must admit, though, 
that Martin Denny’s Exotic Percussion 
(London @ HAG2387: © SAHG6187) is 
exquisite indeed, bringing new melodic colours 
to bear on quite well-known numbers. Those 
played on Saga @ XIC4004 by the Percussive 
Art Ensemble under Richard Schory are 
not at all well-known, apart from That’s A 
Plenty, but for delightful impressionism, such 
pieces as Moonlight Reflection are without peer. 
This remarkable set shows how much beauty 
can be coaxed from percussion instruments, 
even a set of cymbals! 

I found both these infinitely more satisfying 
than the raucous semi-Dixieland noise, aug- 
mented by a steam-organ, on Reprise @ 
R6004: © R96004 by the Saude and Greene 
Fun-Time Band; here is all the fun of the 
(American) fair for those who want to know. 
Personally, I would choose the tuneful, even 
graceful, Dixieland jazz of Pee Wee Hunt 
and his Orchestra as on Cap. @ T1523: © 
ST1523. Quite relaxed, evocative, danceable 
and listenable. Great, in fact. 

A more thoroughly British party record is 
Col. © 338X1367: © SCX3408, on which the 
Big Ben Banjo Band play a _ non-stop 
succession of cheerful songs, just right for the 
Christmas season. Another not unlike it is 
provided by Tommy Kinsman and his Band, 
who let their customarily well-groomed musical 
hair down a bit and go Dixie with brass, bass 
and banjo, the lot (Fontana @ TFL5156: 
© STFL574). 

One of the finest records for all-round 
entertainment, though, is the first Temperance 
Seven LP, which shows again what brilliant 
chaps they are—it’s amazing, when you think, 
that here are eight musicians and a vocalist 
producing, by way of doubling on carefully 
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blended instruments, a bigger sound and wider 
tonal spectrum than any other band of that size. 
This must be one of the records you listen to this 
month, if you like good dance music at all (and 
if you are not too steeped in the current “trad” 
fad, you can find some jazz here too). The 
number is Parlo. @ PMC1152: © PCS3021. 

There is some good, if rather fancifully done, 
dance music on Cap. @ T1418: © ST1418, 
played by Billy May and his Orchestra, of 
Broadway songs (what startling originality!), 
and the same conductor’s Strings support 
George Shearing at the piano in some 
impeccable performances that do not shriek; 
one of them is Sunrise Serenade, which is 
coincidentally included in the ‘Serenade’ 
album by Ron Goodwin (Parlo. © PMC1149: 
© PCS3019), along with the famous Tchai- 
kovsky Waltz Serenade, Dag Wirén’s Serenade for 
Strings march (used as the B.B.C. TV Monitor 
theme), and Clair de Lune. Mr. Shearing himself 
also comes along on another record, Cap. © 
T1524: © ST1524, assisting Nancy Wilson, 
another of those coloured cabaret singers who 
are more interested in the oblique sounds than 
sense. 

Another British pianist, Dave Lee, goes 
Latin to the usual bongo noises on Top Rank 
@ 35-112, and yet another, Russ Conway, 
plays film tunes of the post-war era with 
interpolations by the Rita Williams Singers 
and the Tony Osborne Orchestra. Pleasant 
and quite listenable, not distracting. : 

The rest of the solo instrument discs can be 
summed up as follows: The Shadows, late of 
the Cliff Richard entourage, play (and some- 
times sing) on Col. © 33SX1374: © SCX3414 
Blue Star and Nivram, being pleasant melody 
numbers, but if you are over thirty, you most 
likely won’t find much else here to attract you. 
Parlo. @ PMC1153 features the Roumanian 
violinist Florika Sava, who plays his native 
doinas and horas with a piercing tone that cannot 
be called beautiful, though his technique is 
breathtaking at times. 

The big orchestras are many; the biggest is 
the massive International Pops Orchestra 
(Col. @ 33SX1366: © SCX3407), but when 
dealing with things like Harry Lime Theme, all 
the winsome delicacy of the number is smothered 
by the huge mass of everything. The Radiant 
Velvet Orchestra on Saga @ XIC4003 
provide a big string sound for listening, and 
John Barry conducts his nasal guitars and 
rocking strings for dancing on Col. © 33SX1358. 
If you are looking for a good cha-cha record, 
Ricardo Juarez will fill the requirement 
adequately, though nothing could be less sweet 
or lovely than the arrangement of that number 
on London @ HAZ2389: © SAHZ6189. 

Frederick Fennell conducts a large concert 
orchestra in a tribute to George Gershwin on 
Mercury @ MMC14074: © CMS18050, but 
although it’s excellent, it’s rather lacking in 
imagination from the point of selection of 
numbers; the illustrious Gershwin did write 
other numbers than I Got Rhythm and Rhapsody 
In Blue and Embraceable You, and one day, I 
hope to see them included on an LP called 
“Gershwin Wrote These Too”, or some 
snappier title. 

Larry Elgart and his Orchestra envisage 
“The Shape Of Sounds To Come”, on M.G.M. 
@ C867: © CS6041, but it’s rather sinister, 
and it gave us the creeps at times. I think we’ll 
settle for the clean, colourful and imaginative 
arrangements of popular numbers suggesting 
various parts of Europe on Ace of Clubs @ 
ACL1080, played by Frank Chacksfield and 
his Orchestra. Failing this, Manuel and his 
Music of the Mountains (Col. © 33SX1359: 
© SCX3402) play‘ Mountain Carnival”, mildly 
Latin tunes with lots of local colour but less 
imagination than the Chacksfield LP. 

JouHn OAKLAND. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Wildest Dreams (Slade; Reynolds; Slade). Original 
West End Cast. H.M.V. @ CLP1467: © CSD1377 
(12 in., 25s. 113d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

The plot of Wildest Dreams hinges on the 
shocking behaviour of Carol, a girl rash enough 
to go out after dark with a man in a sports car, 
Imagine the bewilderment of Carol’s Aunt 
Harriet when she discovers that the swash- 
buckling motorist is none other than Stephen 
Bent, the local Lieder writer, and forgive, if you 
can, the shameless Carol herself who dares to 
hold hands with a visiting journalist on Clump- 
ington Hill! Even I must admit that only 
Julian Slade and Dorothy Reynolds could have 
done justice to the full horror of this muddy 
social whirlpool. Armed only with two pianos 
and followed by a mere handful of intrepid 
singers they manage to reassert their own 
spotless values in the modern jungle of Nelder- 
ham Village. They have written eighteen 
numbers, most of which start with workable 
ideas but settle down into the familiar pattern 
of flat and clumsy lyrics twisted to fit forgettable, 
tinkly tunes. ‘The new departures are into 
parody and rock and roll—the imitation Desert 
Song of ‘*Till Now” is quite successful but the 
title song does not really rock as it should. In 
this show there is not even a passable romantic 
number, as there was in Salad Days and Follow 
That Girl, although Anna Dawson who plays 
Carol makes her songs as attractive as any one 
could. The rest of the cast is adequate despite 
some sticky moments between Dorothy Reynolds 
(Aunt Harriet) and Angus McKay (Bent), but 
surely the audience for this sort of thing is very 
nearly exhausted. 


The Fantasticks (Schmidt; Jones). Original New York 
Br) M.G.M. @ C871 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. 


P.T.). 

This unusual show was specially written for 
an off-Broadway theatre, a cast of nine and a 
five piece orchestra. It is a fable about ‘‘a boy, 
a girl, two fathers and a wall” and it tells how 
the fathers have created a feud to make sure that 
their children fall in love. The story is presented 
by a Narrator, very well played by Jerry Orbach, 
who also appears as a bandit employed to 
abduct the girl and allow her lover to make a 
heroic rescue. But the story goes beyond the 
“Happy Ending” song of Act One and tells how 
the boy and girl are disillusioned and separated 
before their fathers’ plan finally succeeds. The 
story takes us through the seasons of the year 
and lightly sketches the ways of love and the 
ways of children growing up. It is often amusing, 
often tender, the music is both boisterous and 
beautiful, the lyrics simple and poetic. It isa 
very happy score and ought to be one of the 
more permanent contributions to the American 
musical theatre. Charm and fantasy are the 
rarest birds to catch, but Harvey Schmidt and 
Tom Jones have caught them with ease. Their 
writing is homely and unpretentious, but it has 
the well-rounded form and style of an artistic 
success. The only other American musical that 
is even remotely comparable is Candide and, like 
Candide, The Fantasticks has failed in a West End 
theatre. I suspect that this odd species, the 
American operetta (as distinct from the 
American musical), seldom reaches the right 
audience in this country. Here again then, we 
should be grateful for an excellent recording 
which could bring the score to a wider audience 
of music lovers who would enjoy it immensely. 
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Rocco And His Brothers Br 


Film Soundtrack 
background score. R.C.A. @ RD27233 (12 in., 
27s. Od. plus 9s. 8d. P.T 


The Misfits (North). Film soundtrack Lag 
score and other film themes. V. LP1481 
(12 in., 25s. 13d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 
Gone W With The Wind (Steiner) and other film themes. 
an Faith and his Orchestra. Philips @ BBL7488: 
© SBBL635 (12 in., 27s. 4$d. plus 9s. 94d. P.T.). 
Rocco has drawn from Nino Rota some of his 
best work and I imagine there will be several 
recordings of the main themes from this score. 
Visconti’s rich and noble film uses many different 
musical strands and the recording gives us 
music of many different kinds. Least successful 
is that which accompanies the jealousy and rage 
of Simone, but what is worth having is the song 
“Paese Mio” which refers to the family’s 
origins in the South, and the music for Rocco’s 
love of his brothers and for Nadia, interwoven 
with the city music of Northern Italy. This is 
often sad music, but it is less dramatic and much 
more tuneful. Alex North (who wrote the 
splendid music for the film of A Streetcar Named 
Desire) has done a workmanlike job for The 
Misfits but here, even more noticeably than in 
the Rocco score, the atmospheric pieces come off 
better on record than the dramatic ones. This 
is an urban Western where the trumpets are 
muted and a rough and ready “Paddle Ball’’ or 
“Reno Bar Dance” is followed by cocktail 
music and the main theme has a piano lead. 
On the reverse are two more pieces of Mr. North 
from other films plus two excerpts from Jerome 
Moross’ score for The Big Country and three 
nicely arranged traditional tunes, ““Deep River’, 
“Lorena” and “Kingdom Coming”. Percy 
Faith includes The Misfits in his nicely varied 
collection of film themes on Philips and I prefer 
his arrangement to the composer’s own. It’s 
only one of twelve excellent arrangements of 
very popular pieces of film music including the 
themes from Laura, Exodus, Never on Sunday, A 
Summer Place and The Apartment, for instance. I 
much prefer this kind of selection to a whole LP 
devoted to one film especially when the playing 
and stereo recording are as good as this. 


West Side Story (Bernstein; Sondheim). George 
Chakiris, Bruce Trent, Lucille Graham, Orchestra 
conducted by Lawrence Leonard. Saga @ XIL6001 
(12 in., 26s. 2d. plus 9s. 1d P.T.). 


In August 1959, I reviewed a 10-inch LP, 
Saga STL9100, which is almost exactly similar 
to this 12-inch one. It certainly contained the 
same music, note for note, and except in one 
case it was performed and conducted by the 
same people. The only significant difference is 
that George Chakiris, who did not appear on 
the earlier issue, has joined the cast to sing 
“Cool” in place of Bruce Trent. Mr. Trent 
still sings Tony’s numbers and it seems that 
otherwise the new record has the identical 
material from STL9100. I say ‘seems’ because 
there are some slight differences in speed 
resulting either from the new transfer or the use 
of alternative takes. As I said two years ago, 
this is a very acceptable version provided that 
you can do without the concerted numbers, the 
Jet song, the Quintet, ““Krupke” and “America” 
which are all omitted. It is now improved by 
the presence of George Chakiris singing one of 
the numbers he sang in the original London 
production. Nevertheless, if you are going to 
buy a record of a musical as important as this, 
I strongly advise you to pay the extra shillings 
for the American cast on Philips. 


Mine Fair Sadie (Fogel). Charities Theatre Group. 


My x @ MG20054 (12 in., 28s. 8$d. plus 10s. 34d. 


aie 

The Charities Theatre Group is a Jewish 
amateur dramatic society which has presented 
Mine Fair Sadie on Sunday nights in West End 
theatres with great success. As the title suggests 
this bears some relation to My Fair Lady although 
it’s not a direct parody of that show. Alf Fogel 
has only borrowed the central idea and Shaw’s 
most famous scene as the basis for a musical 
about a Petticoat Lane Pygmalion and his 
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Cheltenham-reared Galatea. Horace Gilbey 
takes a bet that he can turn the Kensington- 
toned Sadie into a regular Jewish girl and pass 
her off to his mother as a haimisher balabooster 
(or “homely competent housewife” as the 
glossary has it). Mr. Fogel and Harry Dawson 
have written a very reasonable score which is 
well sung by a lively cast. The record also 
includes a great deal of the dialogue from the 
show which is considerably less entertaining. 
Where one expected some good Jewish character 
humour there is only a string of tired old gags 
dressed up in Yiddish words. I may be very 
ignorant, but I seriously doubt whether any 
Jewish community in England uses quite so 
much Yiddish so often as this group of characters. 
In any case, I’m afraid that this is not amusing 
enough in its own right or at Shaw’s expense to 
be worth hearing more than once. 


Beyond The Fringe (Bennett; Cook; Miller; Moore). 
Original London Cast. Parlophone @ PMC1145 
(12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

There is no substitute for a visit to the Fortune 
Theatre where Beyond the Fringe is playing in 
London. But if it is positively impossible to get 
a seat, or you can’t even think about trying, 
please listen to this record. It was made during 
a performance at the theatre which means that 
the quality is poor and the laughter and applause 
is enormous, but these four comedians will still 
do you a power of good. I should like the 
greatest possible number of people to be exposed 
to their views on the Prime Minister, the war 
myth, sermons, class prejudice, African politi- 
cians and Britain’s defence policy. It was 
impossible to get the whole show onto one LP 
and Parlophone have chosen pretty wisely from 
the satirical riches on the stage. I regret the 
omission of the Jonathan Miller’s Cambridge 
philosophers and the party of hearties but am 
quite happy with his fantastic reflections on the 
British Railways Lost Property Department 
instead. About the choice of Dudley Moore’s 
numbers I am not quite so happy—the song 
parodies of Schubert, Fauré and Britten are 
marvellous but not so original as the Beethoven 
arrangement of “Colonel Bogey” which he 
plays on the stage. Peter Cooke’s Prime Minister 
lacks only the brilliantly observed gestures which 
convulse the theatre audience in a way that is 
inexplicable to someone hearing only the record. 
Alan Bennett’s sermon is complete and still 
brings the house down. The remaining shorter 
numbers are about royal visits to the theatre, a 
television commercial and the end of the world. 
Those then are the subjects they tackle; if you 
can imagine the Marx Brothers working in the 
territory of Mort Sahl, you may have a faint 
idea of how they tackle them. Beyond that, I 
can only say that I think it a very funny record 
indeed. 


EXTENDED PLAY AND SINGLE 45’s 


I hope that the present group of singles from 
Wildcat, in which Lucille Ball starred on 
Broadway, means that the show is on its way to 
town. It’s a bright musical about the oilfields 
and a lady speculator, with smart lyrics and 
very catchy tunes. Sam Fletcher sings two of 
them, “You’re Far Away from Home” and 
‘Tall Hope” on 45-RCA1255 and the second of 
these should be very popular. It’s also sung by 
Jack Jones with the Pete King Orchestra on 
London 45-HLR9437 in a good straightforward 
version backed with the hit of the show “Hey! 
Look Me Over” a cheerful, bouncy number 
which I like very much indeed. This is also 
sung by Rosemary Clooney on 45-RCA1257 
happily coupled with ‘What Takes My Fancy” 
from the same show. Peggy Lee’s version on 
Capitol 45-CL15221 is less successful because 
this is not her kind of number but Ronnie 
Hilton’s on HMV45-POP936 is probably the 
best of the bunch so far. I certainly prefer it to 
the Edmund Hockridge treatment on Pye 
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7N15377. His backing is the song “‘Moon River” 
from the film Breakfast at Tiffany’s which has also 
been much recorded. This is a nice gentle song 
and is much better sung by Danny Williams 
on H.M.V. 45-POP932. The composer, 
Henry Mancini, has his own version for chorus 
and orchestra on 45-RCA1256 coupled with less 
interesting main theme from the same film. The 
Fuller Brothers offer another vocal version 
on London 45-HLN9443 which has a stupid 
backing called “Framed, Convicted and 
Condemned”. There are also two piano and 
orchestra versions, Carmen Cavallaro’s which 
is paired with the theme from Back Street 
(Brunswick 45-05859), but there’s much more to 
Calvin Jackson’s on Reprise R20022. Mr. 
Jackson leads into “Moon River” with a 
fragment of “Clair de Lune” and, on the reverse, 
he very cleverly points the relationship between 
*‘How High the Moon” and Till Eulenspiegel’s 
soaring horn motif. There is a vocal version of 
Back Street by Thelma Carpenter on Coral 
45-Q72442, but the lyrics add little enjoyment. 
On Pye 7N25111 Santo and Johnny have a 
harmless guitar treatment of the Come September 
theme. After this some fresh children’s voices 
make a change—they belong to the Corona 
Kids singing “The Big Ship Sails on the 
Alley-Alley-O” from A Taste of Honey (Philips 
PB1185). In a different class is young Hayley 
Mills rocking with endearing incompetence 
through “Let’s Get Together” from The Parent 
Trap (Decca 45-F21396). The title song from 
In the Doghouse is an amusing little trifle for 
Dick Charlesworth and the City Gents on 
H.M.V. 45-POP930 which is more than one can 
say for Adam Faith’s number “The Time Has 
Come” from What a Whopper (Parlophone 
45-R4837). The teenagers’ co-favourite, Cliff 
Richard, has two songs, “Got a Funny Feeling” 
and “When the Girl in Your Arms”, from his 
film The Young Ones on Columbia 45-DB4716, 
but neither of them are to my (admittedly 
limited) taste for this kind of music. The spate 
of more or less religious epics continues and this 
month Frank Chacksfield and his Orchestra 
play the almost identical themes from King of 
Kings and Francis of Assisi on Decca 45-F 11393. 
The latter also appears in a huge Wagnerian 
arrangement for Russell Faith whose coupling 
is “So Long Emile” which comes from the film 
The Formula for Love and is quite a pleasant tune 
(H.M.V. 45-POP924). From the film Love in a 
Goldfish Bowl comes a new Fabian recording, 
“You’re Only Young Once”, a number that 
could have had more youthful vitality than it 
does here (45-POP934). On M.G.M. there is 
a single of Georges Auric’s unremarkable music 
for the film Bridge to the Sun played by the Leroy 
Holmes Orchestra (45-MGM-1140) and an 
EP called “Box-Office Blockbusters” by David 
Rose and his Orchestra. This contains the 
themes from Exodus, The Alamo, Spartacus and 
Ben-Hur ( © EP-754: © ES-3513). 


The best of the many discs of music from 
television is the Warner Bros. EP of 77 Sunset 
Strip, four nicely swinging pieces played by 
Warren Barker’s Star Instrumentalists (@ 
WEP6036: © WSEP2036). There are three 
new versions of “Sucu-Sucu” from Top Secret 
and my own favourite is by Joe Loss on H.M.V. 
45-POP937. There’s a vocal version by The 
Polka Dots on Philips PB1188 and another 
orchestral one by Johnny Gregory on Fontana 
H337 coupled with the dramatic theme from 
Echo Four-Two. On H341 the same orchestra 
plays Route 66 and M Squad which hardly do 
justice to their composers, Nelson Riddle and 
Count Basie. There is very similar music for 
The Pursuers and this is played by Malcolm 
Lockyer on H.M.V. 45-POP929, but the 
themes from Our House and Sir Francis Drake 
make a welcome change and they are recorded 
by the Piccadilly Strings on Piccadilly 
7N35013. 
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unfavourite song of the moment is 
“What's New at the Zoo” from Do-Re-Mi. I 
can almost believe that Comden and Green 
wrote it as a joke at the expense of popular taste 
for puerile nonsense but both Giselle Mac- 
Kenzie (Oriole 45-CB1631) and Pinky and 
Perky (Columbia 45-DB4710) try to make us 
believe that it’s genuinely funny. Thank good- 
ness for something really entertaining to end 
with—a very good EP of extracts from the 
original cast LP of Oliver. Decca have put 
“Consider Yourself”, ‘‘I’d Do Anything”, “As 
Long as He Needs Me” and “Pick a Pocket” 
all on one bargain disc (@ DFE6680: © 
STO153). MicHact Cox. 


LATIN-AMERICAN 


Seeco, one of the most fertile and successful 
of the transatlantic Latin American record 
catalogues, has recently acquired a new British 
outlet after a long period of dormancy here. 
The initial releases appear to be vintage in 
terms of age and somewhat indifferent in 
recording quality, but they are interesting and 
entertaining enough to encourage hope that 
they will enjoy sufficient success to preclude any 
more lengthy exiles from the market for the 
Seeco label and its subsidiary, Tropical, in this 
country. 

The best of those received so far is ‘El Popular 
Bimbi Con Su Trio Oriental’ (Tropical © 
TRLP5016), an album featuring two first-class 
vocal duettists in a selection of fairly modern 
Cuban numbers. The duo, whom I assume 
sing under the collective name of El Popular 
Bimbi, receive lively percussive support from 
the Trio Oriental, and a member of the trio 
(or duo) plays a goodly amount of excellent, 
unamplified guitar. 

The other two LPs offer Afro-Cuban dance 
music of attractive quality. Pupi Campo, a 
well-known Latin American exponent in the 
U.S.A., is featured vocally several times in 
“Bailemos Con Pupi Campo Y Su Orquesta” 
(Tropical @ TRLP5035), an album including 
six titles which were released on a 10-inch LP 
by Vogue about ten years ago when they held 
the Seeco franchise for this country. “La Plata 
Swings For You” (Seeco @ CELP417) stars 
the famous La Plata Sextet in a vigorous 
selection calculated to please all adherents of 
modern Cuban dance music. The guitar of its 
leader, Frank Sanchez, is amplified electrically, 
but not to an objectionable extent. 

Pianist Dolores Ventura has the aid of a 
large orchestra and a reasonably adept rhythm 
section in ‘Party In Rio’”’ (Pye Golden Guinea 
@ GGL0087: © GSGL10087). The selection 
mixes old favourites like El Cumbanchero and 
Miserlou with rather uninspired originals written 
for the LP by Joseph Kuhn. Nevertheless, with 
Christmas upon us, this is the pleasant and 
economic type of album which will satisfy 
friends and relatives with a taste for exotica but 
who are undemanding in terms of strict authenti- 
city. 

An even better instrumental bet is offered by 
Francis Bay and his orchestra in ““That Latin 
Bay Beat”’ (Philips © BBL7483: © SBBL630). 
While not quite attaining the superb standard 
of its EP “‘Brasilia’’ reviewed in June of this year, 
this first-class Continental orchestra plays its 
way through a selection of familiar standards 
with commendable drive, attack and neatness 
of arrangements. An EP extract is also available 
under the title of “Copacabana” (Philips © 
BBE12450: © SBBE9049). 

Edmundo Ros deserves credit for trying to 
reverse the traditional route and progress of new 
Latin American dances. He has devised La 
Chaconga (Decca 45-F11379), and sings its 
praises on both sides of this single in an attempt 
to export this mixture of cha cha cha and conga 
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to North and South America. The rhythmic 
marriage has resulted in something approximat- 
ing a fast rumba, and I cannot anticipate the 


chaconga galvanising the dancing world 
anywhere. 
Strict tempo enthusiasts will no doubt 


welcome three singles by John Warren’s 
Strictempo Orchestra in tango, cha cha cha and 
samba time. The tangos are La Cumparsita and 
Adios Muchachos (Pye 7N15373) ; the cha cha chas 
are Ill Never Say ‘‘Never Again” Again and 
Unforgettable (Pye 7N15374), and the sambas are 
Brazil and Man From Madrid (Pye 7N15375). 
A metronome sets the correct tempo at the 
beginning of each number, and the performances 
are enhanced by the correct use of the right 
percussion instruments. Nice Hunter. 


CONTINENTAL RECORDS 


“The Soul Of Flamenco—Sabicas” (H.M.V. 
@ CLP1450: © CSD1363) is a very exciting 
addition to flamenco records in this country, 
for Sabicas ranks amongst the greatest flamenco 
guitarists of the present day. On this record he 
is accompanied by an excellent group of 
guitarists, singers and dancers, as well as his 
brother Diego, himself also a very accomplished 
guitarist. The selection of rhythms and melodies 
is very good indeed and each item is rendered 
with brilliancy. Sabicas’ solo in Maara, Danza 
Mola is quite outstanding, and both the singing 
and the dancing in the Alegrias—Salinas del 
Puerto is rendered with the deepest feeling and 
perfect style that turns it into first-class flamenco. 
The stereo version of this record has the advant- 
age of spotlighting the individual performers and 
this adds to the overall enjoyment. 

Another excellent record issued this month is 
“Ici Paris” (Columbia © 338X1357) containing 
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an outstanding collection of French hits sung by 
their most successful singers. Our ears are 
delighted by Edith Piaf singing Marie Trottior, 
by Jean-Claude Pascal in Nous les amoureux, 
(a delightful song that has been such a success 
in France), by Jacqueline Boyer, who last 
year won the Eurovision Song Contest Award 
with Tom Pilibi, and who sings here a sweet 
little song entitled Cou Couche Panier, by Franck 
Pourcel and his Orchestra who render the tune 
that all France is singing—La Terre, and by 
Gilbert Becaud who presents Quand [amour 
est mort. These are only a few items from this 
wonderful and very well recorded selection. 
Anyone who enjoys French popular music will 
love this record. 

Edith Piaf can do no wrong, as far as I am 
concerned, but her latest disc ‘‘Edith Piaf” 
(Philips © BBL7509) is not one of her best. Her 
voice and the wonderful dramatic quality of 
her performance is just as good as usual, but the 
orchestral accompaniment is not up to the 
standard one has come to expect. However, in 
spite of this it is a wonderful record. Piaf sings, 
amongst other songs, Elle frequentait la rue 
Pigalle and Monsieur Saint-Pierre in the same 
dramatic way she sang Les Blouses Blanches at 
the Paris Olympia Music Hall not long ago. 
L’ Accordeoniste and Y a pas de Printemps are valse 
musette type of songs which no one can sing 
better than Piaf and Je n’en connais pas la Fin is 
one of those nostalgic and fatalistic songs that 
suit Piaf’s style to perfection. In spite of a not 
too inspired backing I enjoyed this record very 
much indeed. 

Oriole have issued three EPs which are quite 
successful purveyors of the present Italian trend 
of popular music. They feature Rocco Granata 
Umberto Bindi and Mina—three singers very 
much on the top section of the Italian Hit 
Parade (EP7048-50). 





JAZZ 


SWING 


Reviewed by 
CHARLES FOX, ALUN MORGAN AND BRIAN RUST 


Louis Armstrong 
“The Greatest Years’’—Vol. 2 

Lonesome Blues (\’): Sweet Little Papa: Jazz Lips: 
Skid-Dat-De-Dat (V): I ~~ A Big Butter And Egg 

Man (V May Alix): afé S (V May Alix): 
You Made Me Love You (Vir Trish Black Bottom (V / 
Willie The Weeper: Wild Man Blues: Chicago 
Breakdown: Alligator Crawl: Potato Head Blues: 
Melancholy Blues: Weary Blues: Twelfth Street Rag 
= @ PMC1142 (i2 in., 25s. 11}d. plus 9s. 34d. 





Vol. 3. 

Keyhole Blues (V): S.O.L. Blues (V): Gully Low 
Blues (V): That's When ['ll Come Back To You (V): 
Put ‘Em Down Blues (\V): Ory’s Creole Trombone: 
The Last Time (V): Struttin’ With Some Barbecue/ 
Got No Blues: Once In A While: I’m Not Rough (\V): 
Hotter Than That (\): Savoy Blues: Fireworks: 
Skip The Gutter: A Monday Date (V). — 
@ PMC1146 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 3$d. P.T.). 


Vol. 4. 
Don’t Jive Me: West End Blues (V): Sugar Foot 
Strut (V): Two Deuces: Squeeze Me (V): Knee Drops: 
No Papa No: Basin Street Blues (V,/No One Else 
But You (\V): Beau Koo Jack: Save It Pretty Mama 
(V): Weather Bird: Muggles: Heah Me Talkin’ To 
Ya: St. James’ Infirmary (V): Tight Like This. 
Pre @ PMC1150 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. 


“Louis Armstrong Jazz Classics” 

When The Saints Go Marching In (V): Bye And 
Bye (V): West End Blues ‘V): Mahogany Hall Stomp: 
Heah Me Talkin’ To Ya: Savoy Blues/Dippermouth 
Blues: Save It Pretty Mama (V): You Rascal You 
(V): When It's Sleepy Time Down South: Our 
Monday Date (V): Wolverine Blues. Ace of Hearts 
@ AH7 (12 in., 17s. 14d plus 6s. 14d. P.T.). 

The three Parlophone LPs complete the task 
begun with Volume I of ‘The Greatest Years”, 


to which Brian Rust extended such a laudatory 
welcome in October. So now we have on four 
twelve-inch LPs every recording ever issued by 
the Hot Five, the Hot Seven and the Savoy 
Ballroom Five, 64 tracks in all, arranged in 
strict chronological order. Anyone who wants 
to can now see how Louis Armstrong’s playing 
developed, session by session, between November 
12, 1925 (the date of the first track on Volume 
I) and December 12, 1928, when Tight Like This 
was recorded. It’s no exaggeration to claim 
that within these three years Armstrong put on 
record his very finest performances. He has 
played brilliantly enough in later years, yet 
although he might now and then have equalled 
such recordings as Potato Head Blues and Squeeze 
Me and Tight Like This he has certainly never 
surpassed them. This is, in fact, no occasion 
for a review but only for a general acclamation. 
Most of these tracks, indeed are too well known 
— if only by repute—to need any further boost- 
ing by me at this late date. I would only point 
out that it’s particularly fascinating to trace 
how Johnny Dodds moved away from the fluid, 
New Orleans manner he used on the earliest 
tracks (what might be called his King Oliver 
style) to the spikier playing on the Hot Seven 
items, where his indebtedness to Louis Arm- 
strong is very, very apparent. 

Most of these tracks, of course, are currently 
available on various Philips and Fontana 
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records, but not arranged in this logical fashion. 
On the other hand, My Heart (on Volume I) 
and Jazz Lips have never been issued in Britain 
before, while Heah Me Talkin’ To Ya has not 
been available since the old Parlophone 78 was 
cut out. And before turning to the next record, 
let me praise Brian Rust’s admirable sleeve- 
notes, full of useful information, and propose a 
vote of thanks to Ken Palmer of E.M.I. for his 
hard work in piloting this project to such a 
worth-while conclusion. 

Nearly eight years separate Tight Like This 
from Dippermouth Blues, the earliest track on the 
Ace of Hearts LP, a record consisting of items 
made between 1936 and 1941. During those 
eight years Armstrong’s approach to jazz had 
been substantially altered. He was much more 
of a showman, an internationally famous 
performer with a couple of European tours 
behind him, encouraged to go in for showy 
routines and high-note endings. The last half 
of the 1930’s, in fact are generally looked on as 
just about the most unfashionable of all periods 
in Louis’ career. And yet alongside the un- 
ashamedly hack recordings of those years are to 
be found such gems as those on this LP, an LP 
that must be looked on as a bargain at the price. 
With the exception of Dippermouth Blues, 
recorded with Jimmy Dorsey’s Orchestra, 
Louis is accompanied by what was previously 
the Luis Russell band. A fairly undisciplined 
aggregation, Russell’s band was firmly anchored 
—indeed, sometimes virtually held together— 
by the drumming of Sid Catlett, while it also 
included two outstanding soloists in the trom- 
bonist J. C. Higginbotham and the alto player 
Charlie Holmes. Both Higginbotham and 
Holmes are heard in great form on several of 
these tracks, notably the four items—West End 
Blues, Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya, Savoy Blues and 
Save It Pretty Mama, all re-creations of classic 
Armstrong “‘hits’”—recorded on April 5, 1939, 
performances of exceptionally high quality. For 
the rest, just let me recommend the original 
and unhackneyed version of The Saints (with 
more superb Higginbotham trombone) and 
Louis’s magically-poised trumpet solo on Sleepy 
Time Down South, my favourite recording of this 
tune. My only regret is that no place was found 
for the 1938 Struttin’ With Some Barbecue, a 
performance I find even more breath-taking 
than the 1927 Okeh version. C.F. 


Red Allen 
“Red Allen Plays King Oliver” 

Ballin’ The Jack: Canal Street Blues: Someday 
Sweetheart: Dixie Medley (Dixie: Marching 
Through Georgia: Battle Hymn Of The Republic 
(V): Bourbon Street Parade): How Long Blues (V): 
Just A Closer Walk With Thee/Bill Bailey: Snowy 
Morning Blues: Baby, Won’t You Please Come 
Home (V): Fidgety Feet: Yellow Dog Blues: All Of 
Me (V) HMV @ CLP1483 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 
Qs. 34d. P.T.). 

Red Allen was one of the heroes of my youth, 
a trumpet player who in such performances as 
Feelin? Drowsy and Patrol Wagon Blues seemed to 
touch a level of sublimity that I thought 
scarcely lower than that reached by Louis 
himself. But the Forties and Fifties were not 
good years for admirers of Red Allen. Only too 
often the tight, spurting kind of lyricism that 
he commanded was deployed to the rowdiest 
of ends. Every now and again, though, Red 
managed to prove that he was still a great 
trumpet player. The most recent instances have 
been some of the recordings he made with Kid 
Ory, also that remarkably good RCA LP, 
“Ride Red Ride” (mono RD27045). 

Now we have this record. Its title is in- 
accurate, but nobody will quibble too much 
over that provided the music is worth while. 
And I suppose you could say it was—for most of 
the LP, at any rate. Allen is supported by 
Herb Flemming (trombone), Buster Bailey 
(clarinet), Bob Hammer (piano), Milt Hinton 
(bass) and Sol Hall (drums). On How Long 
Blues and Snowy Morning Blues, Hammer is 
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replaced by the fine pianist, Sammy Price. It’s 
Price, indeed, in his two longish solos on these 
tracks who is responsible for some of the best 
music on the LP. Buster Bailey once again 
plays his clarinet as if he were carrying out 
some rather elaborate cross-stitching, while the 
trombonist uses his slide very adroitly, playing 
a rather refined variant of tailgate style but 
never really surprising in any of his solos. 
Which leaves us with Red Allen himself. 
We can, for a start, dismiss the Dixie Medley. 
It is, apart from some passages in Bourbon Street 
Parade, only too typical of the sort of nonsense 
that Red has got up to on too many occasions. 
On Someday Sweetheart, however, the trumpet 
player creates a beautifully delicate muted 
solo, sounding at some moments for all the world 
like Joe Oliver himself. Other good solos can 
be found in How Long Blues, Bill Bailey, Yellow 
Dog Blues and All Of Me. On the last-named 
track he not only plays a richly-toned, very 
dynamic solo but contrives to sing exactly like 
Louis Prima (or should it be the other way 
round ?). C.F. 


Big Ben Banjo Band 
“Big Ben Goes Trad” 

Sugar Foot Stomp: Wolverine Blues: Copenhagen: 
Livery Stable Blues: Ory’s Creole Trombone: 
Bourbon Street Shuffle/Sensation: Spain: Missis- 
sippi Jass Boat: Six Foot Under ‘n’ Smilin’: Canal 
Street Blues: Washington and Lee Swing. Columbia 
@ 33SX1356: @ SCX3400 (12 in., 25s. 11}d. plus 
Qs. 34d. P.T.). 

Yes, it looks a bit odd to find the Big Ben 
Banjo Band popping up in this column, doesn’t 
it? Normally such items would go to John 
Oakland—and the best of luck to him. As it is, 
however, this one has—I’m happy to say— 
come to me. I’m happy to say so because here 
is an album of crisp, clean D°«x:2land jazz, 
played light-heartedly—as it should be, without 
any deliberate attempts to sound as “old- 
fashioned” as most musicians seem to think 
Dixieland should sound. The front-line consists 
of Alex Welsh (trumpet), Roy Crimmins 
(trombone) and Archie Semple (clarinet), 
while the rhythm section includes three banjos 
(George Elliott, Billy Bell and Tony Pitt) plus 
Jack Fallon (bass), Lennie Hastings (drums) 
and Norrie Paramor (piano). Having learned 
that, I suppose our brittle purists will wince, 
shudder and rush for a breath of air at the 
nearest window. Let them. The rest of us can 
then enjoy some of the most relaxed yet 
disciplined jazz of its kind to come our way since 
LPs were invented. 

Don’t worry—the three banjos are not too 
much in evidence; they play, indeed, as one, with 
dignity and good taste. I can find no fault with 
the solo work of the front-line or the playing of 
the able Mr. Paramor, who must rank with 
Steve Race as one of our most versatile pro- 
fessional musicians. Roy Crimmins performs 
the famous Ory exhibition number with 
assurance (a quality noticeably missing from 
the various recordings of it by the composer) 
and Alex Welsh sounds very much like the best 
Muggsy Spanier. Archie Semple cannot be 
heard breathing through his reed, nor does he 
re-enact the worst aspects of Pee Wee Russell’s 
playing. The remaining musicians execute 
their parts with refreshing competence. This 
record, in fact, has been something of a tonic 
for me, almost a rest-cure, after some of the 
stuff I’ve had to endure in the name of jazz. 

B.R. 


Ray Bryant Trio 
“Con Alma” 

Con Alma: Milestones: Ill Wind: Nuts And Bolts/ 
Cubano Chant: ’Round About Midnight: Autumn 
Leaves: C Jam Blues. Philips @ BBL7505 (12 in., 
27s. 43d. plus 9s. 94d. P.T.). . : 

Since his first record date, with Miles Davis 
in August, 1955, Ray Bryant has established 
himself as one of the most ubiquitous pianists 
in azz. Each successive release finds him a 
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more assured soloist yet with each new record 
I feel he loses some of the inviduality which he 
had at the outset. On this latest LP—on which 
he is supported by bassists Bill Lee and Arthur 
Harper and drummer Mickey Roker incident- 
ally—he plays in an extremely efficient but 
rather superficial manner. There are times 
when one might almost be hearing Oscar 
Peterson and while this can be construed as a 
compliment it must be remembered that there 
are two sides to Peterson. Oscar is capable of 
turning in stock performances which cannot be 
faulted on technical grounds; he is also capable 
of producing superb jazz when the conditions 
are right. It is to the former Peterson I refer 
when comparing Oscar and Ray Bryant. 

Con Alma (by Dizzy Gillespie) and Ray’s 
own Cubano Chant are the most memorable 
tracks on this new LP for here one gets the 
impression that he has dug down beneath the 
veneer. Elsewhere he swings, plays the right 
notes yet fails almost completely to convince 
me that his heart was in his music at the 
sessions which produced the LP. He plays 
Midnight out-of-tempo at the outset, a Tatum- 
like approach to a tune with important jazz 
connotations; thus from the very beginning 
the character of Round About Midnight has been 
distorted beyond recognition. Similarly Mile- 
stones becomes simply a fast exercise rather than 
a beautifully constructed piece of music. In 
fact there is precious little to be heard here 
which ranks with Django and Blues Changes on 
his first trio album. A.M. 


Teddy Buckner Band 
“On The Sunset Strip” 

Original Dixieland One-Step: Mack The Knife (V): 
Weary Blues: She’s A Good, Good Woman: Colonel 
Bogey March/China Boy: :St. James’ Infirmary: 
I'm Crazy About Dixieland (V): Down In Jungle 
tr Vogue @ LAE12259 (12 in., 27s. 6d. plus 9s. 10d. 
Brash, brassy Dixieland music. I was 
annoyed by the rasping clarinet tone of Caughey 
Roberts, also his distilled-water soprano sax 
playing (as on China Boy), not forgetting the 
pointless interjections in the long drum solo that 
occupies most of Down In Jungle Town. (This 
track, by the way, is a perfect example of why 
I prefer my jazz on single-play discs—or at least 
confined to the equivalent running-time. One 
never gets as utterly bored as here, where the 
track occupies half an LP side). It is at all 
times obvious that Mr. Buckner—who can, 
when he wants to, play exceedingly good 
trumpet—was making obeisance to Louis 
Armstrong for the benefit of his Sunset Strip 
audience. Once more I plead: “Don’t record 
jazz bands in front of audiences!” 


Conte Candoli All Stars 
“Little Band—Big Jazz” 

Muggin’ The Minor: Mambo Diane: Countin’ The 
Blues/Zizanie: Macedonia: Little David. Eros 
@ ERL50028 (12 in., 17s. 14d. plus 6s. 14d. P.T.): 
© ERLS50028 (12 in., 20s. 3d. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 

Another bargain from the American Crown 
catalogue in the shape of a relaxed quintet 
session under the leadership of trumpeter 
Candoli. Partnering Candoli in the front line 
is Buddy Collette, whose tenor playing is more 
down to earth than usual and less obviously 
affected by the aloof side of the late Lester 
Young. Conte is in very good form, his tone 
hot and incisive as he cuts through his choruses. 
It has always seemed to me that Candoli has 
never received sufficient credit for his work; 
Kinny Dorham has cited him as one of his long- 
standing favourites, and it is true to say that 
both trumpeters have a great deal in common. 
Less in evidence here is Conte’s poetic approach 
to ballads, although his improvisations are 
invariably melodic irrespective of tempo. In 
the past he has rarely been at his best on his 
own record sessions, only tending to play really 
well on dates under the leadership of others. 
Here, however, he exhibits the brashness, the 
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crisp attack and the mellow tunefulness which 
first attracted my ear as long ago as 1948, when 
I heard him on some records issued under 
Chubby Jackson’s name. 

The well-knit rhythm section comprises pianist 
Vince Guaraldi, bassist Leroy Vinnegar and that 
wonderful left-handed drummer Stan Levey. 
Apart from Joseph Tauber’s excellent cover 
photograph, taken during the session, the front 
of the sleeve also contains the information that 
the LP was recorded in Hollywood on February 
3, 1960—which means that the date took place 
just three or four weeks before Art Pepper’s 
“Gettin’ Together” (Vogue mono LAC12262). 
On both LPs Candoli’s contributions are of 
great value. A.M. 


Ray Charles 
“Genius Plus Soul Equals Jazz” 

From The Heart: I’ve Got News For You (V): 
Moanin’: Let’s Go: One Mint Julip/I’m Gonna 
Move To The Outskirts Of Town (V): Stomping 
Room Only: Mister C: Strike Up The Band: Birth 
Of The Blues. HMV 9 — © CSD1384 (12 in. 
25s. 114d. plus 9s. 3$d. P 

It has not taken ie for Ray Charles to 
change from a novelty into a cult. I must admit 
that his singing is something which I would 
prefer to avoid hearing and I reserve my praise 
for his piano playing which is invariably 
excellent. On this new LP he sings on only two 
tracks and plays organ throughout with a 
couple of enormously exciting studio bands. 
“Studio band” might be misleading for most of 
the tunes feature what is virtually the Basie band 
minus the Count but plus Clark Terry, Phil 
Gilbeau and Urbie Green. Gilbeau is a young 
trumpeter from Ray’s own regular band and 
may be heard here on seven of the tracks; he 
is a musician to remember for he shows more 
than mere potential as he solos above the 
powerhouse effect of the ensemble. Charles’ 
organ playing is always in the best of taste and, 
moreover, always swinging. One Mint Julep is 
a good example of the perfect balance between 
organ and ensemble with the resulting mixture 
providing some of the most rocking jazz of 
recent months. (Incidentally Julep, together 
with Let’s Go, were coupled on H.M.V. mono 
45-POP862. When reviewing this in the 
August issue Charles Fox mentioned the 
apparent distortion in the recording and this, 
I think, was due to the inability of the engineers 
to make a successful transcription to the smaller 
disc of an LP possessing rather more than its 
fair share of electronic echo. No distortion is 
apparent on either mono or stereo versions of 
the LP.) The arrangements have been shared 
by Ralph Burns and Quincy Jones, there is 
really nothing to choose between the quality of 
their work in this context. Moanin’ is Quincy’s 
and is essentially the same score as that recorded 
by Jones’ own band. On three tracks—QJulep, 
Outskirts Of Town and Birth Of The Blues-—a 
different band provides the accompaniment 
although the verve and swing content is the 
equal of the “Basie” tracks. Kept to a sensible 
minimum Ray’s vocals are not over offensive 
although his blues singing is about as authentic- 
sounding as that of Woody Herman and Phil 
Harris. 

One small correction to the personnel listed 
on the sleeve, Sam Herman plays guitar and 
not bass. A.M. 


June Christy 
“Off Beat” 

Remind Me: Out Of This World: You Wear Love 
So Well: Off Beat: The Bad And The Beautiful/ 
Who Cares About April?: You Say You Care: Out 
Of The Shadows: A Sleepin’ Bee: Somewhere If 
Not In Heaven. Capitol @ T1498: © ST1498 (12 in., 
24s. 54d. plus 8s. 94d. P.T.). 

It is certainly regrettable to note a change 
in the Christy approach. There are several 
instances on this LP when June seems to have 
gone out of her way to ape Chris Connor. 
Now Miss Christy is vastly superior as a singer 
to Miss Connor, and, to put things in their 
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correct perspective, it was June who influenced 
Chris before the latter took to the stylized 
word- and note-bending for which she is now 
famous. On Out Of This World, for example, 
which Chris Connor herself recorded about 
half-a-dozen years ago, June sounds tired and 
uninspired; even the tonal quality of her voice 
has deteriorated. But worst of all is the pre- 
dominance of slow-tempo, gloom-ridden songs 
in the programme, each played against a 
turgid string background. The only time the 
record really comes to life is during You Say 
You Care, when a big, punchy band cuts loose 
for a short time. Pete Rugolo wrote the 
arrangements and directed the orchestra and 
the only musician credited in the sleeve notes 
is June’s husband, Bob Cooper. However, on 
You Say You Care there are solos by what are 
very obviously Bud Shank’s flute and Frank 
Rosolino’s trombone while the unmistakable 
trumpet of Don Fagerquist is prominent. 

But one track cannot save a whole LP and 
the overall effect is one of sadness. June 
Christy was never a really outstanding jazz 
singer although I invariably found her interest- 
ing. Of late, on record anyway, she seems to 
have lost ground all round. A.M. 


Tony Coe Quartet 

“Tony And Coe” 
Love For Sale: Time’s A Wastin’/Satin Doll: Sweet 
ee ee Pye @ NJE1081 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 
3s. 3d. P.T.). 


Although best known as an alto player, Tony 
Coe confines himself to the clarinet throughout 
this EP. Perhaps the best way of describing 
his work here is to say that it sounds like a 
British version of Jimmy Hamilton—and I 
don’t mean that pejoratively. The remainder 
of the group consists of Colin Purbrook (who’s 
listed as co-leader), piano; Lennie Bush, bass; 
and Lennie Hastings, drums. The best track 
is Satin Doll, where Tony Coe makes cunning 
and sensitive use of the lower register of his 
instrument. Time’s A Wastin’ is another 
agreeable performance. I am, though, less 
happy about the other two tracks, where the 
clarinettist’s approach seems decidedly hit-or- 
miss—I’m talking about the imaginative rather 
than the technical side of his playing. A 
pleasant EP, shall we say, but undistinguished 

C.F. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
‘Jungle Jamboree”’ 

The Mooche (V): Hot And Bothered (V): Take It 
Easy: Jubilee Stomp: Blues With A Feeling: Misty 
Mornin’: Black And Tan Fantasy/Jungle Jamboree: 
Snake Hip Dance: Sweet Chariot: Syncopated 
Shuffle: Lazy Duke: Ring Dem Bells (V): Blues Of 
The Vagabond. Parlophone @ PMC1154 (12 in., 
25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

All the above performances were recorded 
for Okeh between November 3, 1927 and 
October 30, 1930. As far as I’m concerned they 
represent one of the two high-water marks of 
Duke Ellington’s long career (the other was in 
1940-41, when he made that grand set of 
Victor and Bluebird records). Considering that 
all the items are over 30 years old, the recording 
quality on most of the tracks is great. The 
playing is even greater, with honours going all 
round. The contrasting styles of the four 
trumpet soloists (Jabbo Smith on Black And Tan 
Fantasy, Bubber Miley on The Mooche and other 
tracks, Cootie Williams on Lazy Duke and other 
tracks, and Artie Whetsel on Misty Mornin’) 
provide plenty of variety, even though the first 
three employ the erstwhile famous Ellington 
trade-mark, the growl plunger-mute. Joe 
“Tricky Sam’ Nanton is the trombonist 
throughout; indeed his lyrical playing above 
Wellman Braud’s bowed bass in Blues With A 
Feeling is a classic example of how a trombone 
can sing. Jubilee Stomp is as exciting as Misty 
Mornin’ is pensive and fragile; on Syncopated 
Shuffle Duke himself takes a solo which shows 
he could give the Harlem stride-men a run for 
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their money; while on The Mooche and Hot 
And Bothered Adelaide Hall’s voice is used as an 
instrument, along with Lonnie Johnson’s 
superb guitar playing (also to be heard in a 
fine solo on Misty Mornin’). The weak spot is 
Snake Hip Dance, a rather choppy number which 
doesn’t really get very far, yet even this has 
good solo work all round. 

An interesting point about the earliest track, 
Black And Tan Fantasy, is that this particular 
version is taken from a different master to that 
used ona recent Philips EP, BBE12403 (reviewed 
by Charles Fox last March); the Parlophone 
record has more of Jabbo Smith, the Philips 
“take” more of “Tricky Sam” Nanton. The 
recording here is not too good, being a bit 
blurred and somewhat distant. But don’t let 
that deter you from buying what must be 
regarded as one of the most important LPs to be 
issued this year. B.R. 


Gil Evans Orchestra 

“Out Of The Cool” 
La Nevada: Where Flamingos vip/Eiione. Son; 
Stratusphunk: Sunken Treasure. H.M.V. $ 
oo: © CSD1367 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34 


The band here is the 14-piece group (plus a 
tuba-player, a flautist and an extra drummer) 
which Gil Evans led for some weeks, just over 
a year ago, at the Jazz Gallery in New York. 
Some of the musicians—John Coles, Budd 
Johnson and Ray Crawford, for instance—have 
turned up on earlier Gil Evans discs; others 
—Jimmy Knepper, Keg Johnson, etc.— 
make their first appearances with Evans on 
this record. Not unexpectedly, Evans turns 
out to have picked exactly the right men to 
interpret his scores. 

The first track of all, La Nevada, is largely 
improvised. Early on comes a_ beautifully 
sensitive trumpet solo by Coles, using a tone 
like Miles’s and injecting what Jelly Roll once 
called ‘“‘the Spanish tinge” into his phrasing. 
Equally adventurous is Johnson’s tenor sax solo, 
a robust, probing excursion. Throughout the 
track (as throughout the whole LP, indeed) 
there is a wonderful feeling for dynamics, for 
contrasts of volume and texture. The surface 
of this performance is always shifting, always 
revealing fresh colours, new variations. (The 
overlapping of sound that goes on, incidentally, 
is conveyed more effectively in the stereo 
version than in the mono one.) Ray Crawford’s 
guitar solo is fitted carefully into this context 
and gains from it. Once again, too, as on 
earlier Gil Evans discs, the drummer (either 
Elvin Jones or Charlie Persip) enjoys 4 
privileged role, a special kind of autonomy, 
remaining a part of the group and yet 
independent of it. 

Where Flamingos Fly, a theme by John Benson 
Brooks, features the playing of Jimmy Knepper, 
easily the best of the younger generation of 
trombonists. In the course of his solo, Knepper 
moves from delicate passivity to ruggedness. 
The backgrounds here are typical of Evans 
economical scoring, the very restraint heighten- 
ing the effect, the colouring hinted at rather 
than painted in boldly. Bilbao Song, part of 
Kurt Weill’s score for “Happy End”’, is perhaps 
the most striking track of all. The saccharin 
sweetness of Weill’s tune, sweetness coating 4 
bitter pill, is heightened by scoring the last 
eight bars of the melody (and I quote from the 
sleeve-note) for “‘unison trumpet, guitar an 
soprano sax, in rubato fashion’, There are no 
solos, except by Ron Carter on_ bass, but 
an uncanny tension prevails throughout. 
Stratusphunk, George Russell’s Lydian comment 
on the good old twelve-bar blues, is stated on 
bass-trombone, then bandied about inside the 
ensemble until some of Evans’ most effective 
writing for brasses leads into Ray Crawford's 
resourceful guitar solo. The final track, 
Sunken Treasure, is more static, more 
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atmospheric, the orchestra furnishing a curtain 
of harmony and John Coles’s trumpet provid- 
ing the only melodic development. 

As one of Gil Evans’s more fervent admirers, 
| was delighted with this LP. There is rather 
more flexibility, a higher degree of impetus, 
within some of these pieces than was the case 
with the scores, beautiful though they were, 
that Evans wrote for Miles Davis. With the 
inevitable exception of Duke Ellington, there 
isno one who can exploit the sound of a jazz 
ensemble so imaginatively as this remarkable 
49-year-old musician. C.F. 


Art Farmer Quintet 
“Farmer’s Market” 

With Prestige: Ad-Dis Un: Farmer’s Market/ 
Reminiscing: By Myself: Wailin’ With Hank. 
Esquire @ 32-137 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Art Farmer’s quintet comprises twin brother 
Addison on bass, tenor saxist Hank Mobley, 
pianist Kenny Drew and drummer Elvin Jones. 
In other words a fairly typical New York 
quintet, recorded just five years ago and by 
1961 standards not wholly representative of the 
breadth and scope of these musicians’ abilities. 
(Mobley, by the way, is absent for the first two 
tracks on Side Two.) Unfortunately Farmer is 
out of tune in places and just fails to make the 
two ballads memorable experiences. Mobley 
plays better on this LP than on many of those 
records where an over-bearing drummer forces 
him into situations from which the only escape 
route is a flurry of notes or a Jacquet-like squeal. 
On the quintet tracks Art plays trumpet with 
his customary professional skill, fine tone and 
omnipresent good taste but I was most impressed 
by Kenny Drew, an excellent pianist heard all 
too infrequently on record and rarely given full 
credit for his individualism. Drew is, to my 
mind, a far more impressive accompanist and 
soloist than Wynton Kelly, a young man who 
seems to have received a disproportionate 
amount of publicity of late. Farmer’s Market, 
incidentally, is the tune first recorded by 
Farmer and Wardell Gray; this new version 
may not be as impressive but it is certainly 
faster than the original. A.M 


Pete Fountain 

“French Quarter’”’ 
Summertime: Dear Old Southland: Oh, Didn’t He 
Ramble?: Bye-Bye, Blackbird: Lazy Bones: 


Someday, Sweetheart/Is It True What They Say 
About Dixie?: That Da Da Strain: Theme From 
The French Quarter: Dixie: The Birth Of The 
Blues. Coral @ LVA9147: © SVL3016 (12 in., 27s. Od. 
plus 9s. 8d. P.T.). 


Clarinet solos supported by vibraphone and 
thythm section suggest a latterday version of the 
Benny Goodman Quartet. Pete Fountain plays, 
too, with the neat, unobtrusive elegance of 
Goodman, polished to the nines and as efficient 
as a smoothly-running piece of machinery. Not 
even the great masters of classic jazz clarinet 
playing, however, could hold my interest for a 
whole 12-inch LP, and neither does Mr. 
Fountain. (His own French Quarter theme is 
lazy and quite attractive, by the way.) I do 
feel that a single, or at most an EP, would be 
ample for this kind of music. B.R. 


Red Garland Quintet 

“Soul Junction” 
Soul Junction: Woody’n You/Birks’ Works: I’ve 
Got It Bad: Hallelujah. Esquire @ 32-136 (12 in., 
80s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). . 

These titles were made at the same session 
as “All Morning Long” (Esquire mono 32-099), 
one of the most successful of the so-called 
‘blowing” dates. Red Garland’s quintet com- 
prised Red himself on piano, bassist George 
Joyner, drummer Art Taylor, trumpeter Donald 
Byrd and tenor saxist John Coltrane. The 
presence of the latter should be sufficient 
inducement to hear the LP, for he plays here 
with tremendous confidence, even though the 
record was made four years ago. Soul Junction is 
not one of those hideous excursions into the 
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little world of Les McCann, but is, in act, a 
slow blues, Garland setting the mood of the 
piece with a lengthy series of introductory 
choruses. “Bob Weinstock (the Prestige A. & R. 
man) asked me to play some slow blues”, Red 
states on the sleeve, “and this theme popped 
into my mind. In part it’s from Floyd’s Guitar 
Blues, the number guitarist Floyd Smith used 
to play with Andy Kirk’. Garland is a past 
master at conjuring up the “after-hours” 
atmosphere of the New York back-room 
pianists and his solo on Soul Junction is close in 
feeling to the mood of Parrish’s After Hours. 
Apart from Garland and Coltrane, I was 
impressed by the solo work of Donald Byrd 
who rose to the occasion with a manliness not 
always apparent at that stage in his career. His 
lithe, darting lines complement the work of 
Coltrane, particularly on Birk’s Works where 
the tenor player turns in a virile, turbulent 
solo. (It is good to hear a new version of this 
somewhat neglected Dizzy Gillespie blues; as 
it happened Coltrane was present on the 
original recording of this tune by Dizzy in 
March, 1951.) Joyner and Taylor provide 
exemplary support behind the soloists and I 
can do no less than recommend this LP to the 
attention of small band jazz enthusiasts. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra 
“Gillespiana” 
Panamericana/Af: 


Prelude: Blues: ricana: Toccata. 


HMV @ CLP1484: © CSD1392 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 
9s. 34d. P.T.) 


When Dizzy Gillespie played in Britain last 
year he based his programme on the Gillespiana 
Suite written by his pianist, Lalo Schifrin. On 
his return home he recorded the suite for 
Norman Granz with his quintet (completed by 
pianist Schifrin, Leo Wright on alto and flute, 
bassist Art Davis and drummer Chuck Lamp- 
kin) plus 13 brass (four trumpets, four horns, 
four trombones, one tuba) and three Latin- 
American percussionists. The result is this 
concerto-grosso recording which I find immensely 
rewarding. The concerto-grosso form (i.e. a solo 
group performing in front of a larger unit) is 
one well suited to jazz as has been proved in the 
past by Duke Ellington (Mood Indigo, etc.), and 
Gerry Mulligan (Sweet And Slow by the Concert 
Jazz Band). On his latest LP—not yet available 
in Britain—John Coltrane also uses his quartet 
against an arranged backdrop provided by a 
brass team. 

In Dizzy’s case his is the featured voice in a 
work composed and designed around his own 
distinctive personality by a most intelligent 
young man whose career as a jazz composer 
and arranger has just begun. I saw and heard 
Schifrin in Paris during June, 1954, when he 
represented his native Argentina at the Jazz 
Fair. Since those days he has continued his 
studies and won an award for his film music. 

That he has studied Dizzy’s method of 
expression is obvious for the very themes of 
Gillespiana seem to have been taken from some 
of Dizzy’s own improvisations. After the fast 
and furious Prelude comes what is, to my mind, 
one of the Suite’s best movements. On Blues 
Dizzy plays a lengthy solo in mute over the 
backing of his quintet’s rhythm section and 
there is a delicate piano passage from the 
composer. Toccata is a study in controlled 
excitement with the brass and rhythm pounding 
out a relentless 6/8 time signature, occasionally 
relaxing the induced tension by bringing in 
short passages of common time. The trumpet 
work here is unbelievable with Ernie Royal 
whipping his team into shape like a drill 
sergeant. Clearly there is room in jazz for men 
of Schifrin’s calibre and outlook; at a time 
when we are in danger of being inundated by the 
“Third Stream” oi John Lewis, etc., it is good 
to know that some young composers can still 
write extended works within the jazz idiom. 

A.M. 
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Benny Golson Sextet 
“The Modern Touch” 
Out Of The Past: Reunion: V: Breeze/Hymna 


To The Orient: Namely You: Blues On Down. 
ee @ RLP12-256 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 


5). 

Jay Jay Johnson and Max Roach are the stars. 
of this pleasantly innocuous LP, recorded in 
New York four years ago. The trombonist 
comes into his own on the lengthy Blues On 
Down with a solo every bit as good as anything 
he has recorded for American Columbia, while 
Roach listens intently and adds the right 
amount of impetus behind Jay Jay. The other 
soloists are less impressive. Golson displays a 
warm tone, an admiration for Lucky Thompson, 
and very little else. Trumpeter Kinny Dorham 
tends to be too obvious in his solos and I am not 
very keen on the tone he produces here. 
Recently I listened to a large number of 
recordings made by the Charlie Parker Quintet 
as it played on a series of broadcasts from New 
York’s “Royal Roost” club a dozen years ago. 
Dorham is present on most of the transcriptions, 
for he was a regular member of the group at the 
time, and the standard of his playing is con- 
siderably higher than on most of his present-day 
recordings. It must have been the catalytic 
effect of Parker! 

The remaining members of the group are 
Wynton Kelly and Paul Chambers while the 
material was contributed by Golson and Gryce 
(apart from the “Li’l Abner” ballad Namely 
You, of course). Golson implies in the notes 
that Gryce wrote Reunion especially for this 
album but astute followers of our music will 
recognise this as a tune called, originally, Salute 
To The Bandbox and first recorded by Gryce 
and Clifford Brown in Paris (for Vogue) during 
1953. Reduced to its harmonic sequence it 
turns out to be Ill Remember April. A.M. 


Al Gre 
“The Thinking Man’s Trombone” 
Salty Papa: Don’t Cry Baby: Stranded: Rompin’/ 
@ Bee: When I Fall In Love: Al-Amo: Tenderly. 
Pye @ NJL31: © NSJL331 (12 in., 26s. plus 9s. 3d. P.T.). 

Al Grey is, if I may borrow Don Heckman’s 
crack in “‘Metronome”’, the last of the red-hot 
plungers, a virtuoso of preaching-style trombone 
playing, a deviser of grotesqueries, a colateral 
descendent of the late Tricky Sam Nanton. He 
is also (or at least was) a member of the Count 
Basie band. In fact, the group heard on this LP 
bears roughly the same relationship to Basie’s 
orchestra that, say, a Johnny Hodges or Harry 
Carney unit does to the Ellington band. What 
we get is the Basie image—blues, riffs, rhythm 
section and all—but in miniature. Pinch-hitting 
for the Count himself is a Chicago pianist, Ed 
Higgins; Freddie Greene, Ed Jones and Sonny 
Payne make up the remainder of the rhythm 
section, while the horn-men consist of Joe 
Newman, Al Grey, Benny Powell (yes, two 
trombonists), Billy Mitchell and Charlie 
Fowlkes. The various scores are the work of 
Thad Jones (he devised the boppy but attractive 
Al-Amo), Frank Foster, Nat Pierce, Al Grey and 
Clare Fischer. 

The music is generally rollicking and happy, 
mostly blues of various tinges and at various 
tempos, and the solo playing is relaxed and 
generous even if it’s never what you’d call pro- 
found. Grey achieves most of his effects 
through the dramatic contrast of sounds and 
textures, rather than by constructing melodic 
lines; he performs well enough, although forth- 
rightness of his particular kind can soon become 
too much of a goodish thing. (I thought, inci- 
dentally, that I heard Benny Powell a couple of 
times, playing in a more staccato—and more 
adventurous—fashion than his fellow trom- 
bonist.) Billy Mitchell probably provides the 
most satisfying solos, gushing expansively on 
King Bee, sounding more than a little like Paul 
Gonsalves on Salty Papa. The concluding track 
is an oddity, although a very brief oddity: 
Tenderly, performed a cappella by just the three 
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brass, in an arrangement written by Clare 
Fischer, who did the scoring for Dizzy Gillespie’s 
“Portrait of Duke Ellington” (H.M.V. CLP- 
1431). GF, 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra 
“The Fourth Herd” 

Panatela: Lament For Linda: Misery, Stay Away 
From My Door (V): In A Misty Mood: Catty’ 
Corner: The Thirteenth Instant/The Magpies: 
Blues For Indian Jim: The Devil And The Stoker 
(V): The Swing Machine: Summer Nights: Johnny 
On The Spot. Jazzland @ JLP17 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 


First a word about the Jazzland label. In 
America Jazzland was started as an offshoot of 
Riverside and in fact the first 15 Jazzland LPs 
were reissues from the Riverside catalogue. 
Since then it has become a label with its own 
artists and identity and it is logical that Inter- 
disc, the European distributor of Riverside, 
should also commence the local release of 
Jazzland. This Herman LP, together with the 
Junior Mance and Don Rendell albums 
reviewed below, comprise the first British 
contingent of Jazzland records. 

The Herman LP was recorded at two sessions 
in July and August, 1959, by a specially 
assembled 20-piece band containing such Herd 
stalwarts as Red Rodney, Ernie Royal, Irving 
Markowitz, Al Cohn, Dick Hafer, Don Lan- 
phere, Sam Marowitz, Nat Pierce and Don 
Lamond as well as such important craftsmen as 
Milt Hinton, Reunald Jones, Jimmy Cleveland, 
Frank Rehak and Bob Brookmeyer. As if this 
array of names was not enough a small band- 
within-a-band is heard in front of the main 
ensemble on six of the tracks, the featured 
group comprising Zoot Sims, Nat Adderley, 
Woody, Eddie Costa (vibes) and the rhythm 
section. In fact almost all of the solos are taken 
by Zoot, Nat Adderley and Woody for Zoot 
plays in the sax section on the six tracks which 
do not feature the small band. For my money 
(and most readers’ too, I imagine) the man who 
contributes most to the thrilling sound of this 
band is drummer Don Lamond, a driving 
force of such magnitude that no ensemble can 
fail to strike fire under his guidance. The brass 
is particularly memorable (although with two 
of the world’s best lead trumpeters in the 
section this is hardly surprising) and the careful 
shading makes full use of the enormous ensemble. 
Woody is unchanging in his role as soloist and 
while his clarinet work is always enjoyable I 
found the sugary Hodges-like alto on Summer 
Nights to be too sentimental. Misery has a 
Panacea-type vocal while Stoker revives memories 
of Phil Harris. Zoot Sims is magnificent in all 
his solo passages and I only wish that we might 
have been allowed more of Red Rodney’s 
trumpet in place of Nat Adderley’s cornet. 
(The sleeve does not identify soloists but I 
suspect it is Rodney who takes the trumpet 
solo on Thirteenth Instant.) A.M. 


Helen Humes 
“Songs I Like To Sing” 

If I Could Be With You: Don’t Worry About Me: 
Mean To Me: Every Now And Then: I Want A Roof 
Over My Head: St. Louis Blues/You’re Driving Me 
Crazy: My Old Flame: Million Dollar Secret: Love 
Me Or Leave Me: Imagination: Please Don't Talk 
About Me When I’m Gone. Vogue-Contemporary @ 
LAC12283 (12 in., 27s. 6d. plus 9s. 10d. P.T.). 

Helen Humes’ second LP for Contemporary 
—her first was on Vogue-Contemporary 
LAC12245—places her in big band context 
for eight of its tracks and goes some way 
towards recalling those days when she was the 
girl vocalist with Count Basie. Tracks such as 
Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone and 
You’re Driving Me Crazy give her an opportunity 
to show that her ability to sing in front of a 
band is unimpaired. The band itself is made up 
of most of Contemporary’s own contract 
artists (Art Pepper, Teddy Edwards, André 
Previn, Barney Kessel, Leroy Vinnegar, Shelly 
Manne, etc.), and plays intelligent arrange- 
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ments by Marty Paich. Ben Webster comes to 
the front for some typically Websterian tenor 
solos and there are a number of in-context 
passages from that under-rated trumpet star 
Jack Sheldon. Art Pepper has a few short alto 
passages; these may well be the last he recorded 
before his arrest for the LP was recorded in 
September, 1960. 

The most amazing thing about Helen Humes 
is that her voice is in such good shape. After all 
these years of standing in front of concert 
audiences and roaring out Million Dollar Secret 
one might justifiably have felt that a lowering 
of artistic standards was the order of the day, 
but no, Miss Humes seems to be singing better 
than ever. On four tracks—If I Could Be With 
You, Every Now And Then, Imagination and My 
Old Flame—she is supported by Ben Webster’s 
tenor, a string quartet and rhythm which means 
that the programme is the antithesis of the songs 
with the band. Nevertheless she manages to 
sing well, even to the extent of tackling Jmagina- 
tion like a popular singer of half her a 


Milt Jackson 
“Modern Jazz” 


All The Things You Are: La Ronde: Vendome: 
Rose Of The Rio Grande: Opus De Funk/I’ve Lost 
Your Love: Buhaina: Soma. Esquire @ 32-134 
(12 in., 30s. 2d, plus 10s, 10d. P.T.). 

All eight of these titles have been available 
here before, of course. All The Things You Are, 
La Ronde, Vendome and Rose appeared, in fact, 
as standard play and extended play releases. 
These were, as it happens, the first M.J.Q. titles 
to be made under the now familiar name 
(previous issues by the same quartet appeared 
first as Milt Jackson’s Quartet or Milt Jackson‘s 
Modern Jazz Quartet). For my money they 
have a far greater jazz content than almost 
anything which the John Lewis-directed M.J.Q. 
is turning out today. Apart from the fact that 
at this time Lewis was simply a member of the 
group rather than an omnipresent musical 
director, the drummer was Kenny Clarke, 
whose uninhibited style makes Connie Kaye 
sound by comparison like a refugee from a 
strict-tempo orchestra. Kenny is _ heavily 
featured throughout La Ronde (which used to 
be called Two Bass Hit when it was played by 
the Gillespie band; the subtle change of title 
is, in retrospect, one of the early signs of Lewis’ 
growing pretentions as a composer of import- 
ance). 

The remaining titles first appeared here as 
a 10-inch LP and are by the same personnel, 
with the important substitution of Horace 
Silver for John Lewis and the somewhat less 
impressive addition of trumpeter Henry Boozier. 
Helped by the extrovert, hard swinging style of 
Silver, Jackson really comes into his own and 
blossoms forth as an outstanding jazz musician, 
particularly on Horace’s fine Opus De Funk. 
Boozier is adequate, sometimes inspired, but is 
not in the same class as Silver, Jackson, Clarke 
and Percy Heath; fortunately, though, he does 
nothing to lower the artistic level of the music. 
Anyone who does not already possess these 
eight titles is advised to investigate this LP 
without delay. A.M. 


Philly Joe Jones 
“Philly Joe’s Beat’”’ 

Salt Peanuts: Muse Rapture: Dear Old Stockholm/ 
Two Bass Hit: Lori: Got To Take Another Chance: 
That’s Earl Brother. London @ LTZ-K15230 (12 in., 
27s. plus 9s. 8d. P.T.). A 

Philly Joe Jones has played drums with some 
of the finest musicians in jazz and has succeeded 
in maintaining a position of great importance 
in groups containing such individualists as John 
Coltrane and Miles Davis. Jones’ own group 
contains no star front-liners and the attraction 
of this record lies in the work of the rhythm 
section. Pianist Walter Bishop is a stylistic 
descendant of Bud Powell and I have never 
heard him to greater advantage than on this 
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record; bass player Paul Chambers has 
frequently partnered Jones in rhythm sections 
and probably knows more about the drummer’s 
unique style than any other bassist in jazz, 
Michael Downs (cornet) and Bill Barron 
(tenor) add little or nothing to the work of this 
fine rhythm section. 

Jones is quoted on the subject of influences 
and remarks that the late Sid Catlett “was so 
fast, smooth and clean’’. However, I would say 
that Philly Joe’s most important antecedents 
were Kenny Clarke and Max Roach; he has 
taken the latter’s best work as a point of 
departure and built an individual style on it, 
Although the beat is always present in Jones's 
playing he deliberately over-accentuates the 
supplementary rhythmic figures so that the 
most prominent parts of his attack—a word 
well suited to Philly Joe’s ferocity behind the 
drums—are the cross rhythms rather than the 
straight 4/4. Adding to this effect is the fact 
that he seems always to be hitting the drums as 
hard as he possibly can for he is certainly one of 
the most positive players in jazz. On this LP 
he rises to the peak of his inventive powers on 
Salt Peanuts with a solo which exceeds even the 
1956-vintage Salt Peanuts he recorded with 
Miles Davis (Esquire mono 32-138). 

The choice of tunes generally is good although 
Jones’ own Got To Take Another Chance indicates 
that, as a composer, his thoughts seem to have 
got no further than the bebop of 1946. I am 
glad to see a new version of Gillespie’s That's 
Earl Brother, a tune dating from the old Musi- 
craft collection of Dizzy’s recordings. Un- 
fortunately Barron and Downs seem incapable 
of even playing the melody correctly at this 
tempo, let alone doing justice to it. A.M. 


Quincy Jones and his Orchestra 

“T Dig Dancers’” 
Pleasingly Plump: G’wan Train: Moonglow: Tone 
Poem: You Turned The Tables On Me/Chinese 
Crackers: Our Love Is Here To Stay: The Midnight 
Sun Never Sets: Trouble On My Mind: A Sunday 
Kind Of Love. Mercury @ MMCi4080: @ CMS18055 
(12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

The title “I Dig Dancers” gives an indication 
of what to expect here. After a couple of LPs 
aimed primarily at the jazz public Quincy 
Jones now makes it clear that his band can and 
does play music for dancing. This is not, 
however, a drab and dreary strict-tempo set, 
as was Count Basie’s fall from grace (“Dance 
Along With Basie”, Columbia mono 338X 1264) 
and there is plenty here to please readers of this 
column. The first side of the LP, with the 
exception of Moonglow, was recorded in New 
York during October of last year, the remaining 
tracks were made the previous February and 
April in Paris. The Midnight Sun Never Sets is 
the third version of Quincy’s lovely ballad; the 
first remains the best but is not available in 
Britain. (It features Sweden’s Arne Domnerus 
on alto with Harry Arnold’s band directed by 
Jones). Phil Woods runs Domnerus a very close 
second and turns this into a tour-de-force similar 
to his J Never Has Seen Snow on the last Quincy 
Jones album. Budd Johnson takes an engaging 
tenor solo on Sunday Kind Of Love but the 
remainder of the Paris-recorded tracks are 
principally built around the tremendous solo 
talents of trumpeter Benny Bailey. 

The New York-made tunes have a couple of 
interesting arrangements by two girls. G’wan 
Train is one of the best performances in the 
album and is by the band’s pianist, Patti Bown. 
This commences with a reiterated boogie-like 
figure then builds in intensity through solo 
passages by French horn player Julius Watkins 
and Phil Woods. Melba Liston wrote Tont 
Poem, another interesting score; my copy of the 
sleeve has not arrived at the time of writing 
but I assume the wild and impassioned tenor solo 
is by Oliver Nelson, a young man who seems to 
be attracting attention in America aT 

A.M. 
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Barney Kessel Quartet 

“Workin’ Out!” 
The Good Li’1 Man: Sumertime: Spanish Scenery: 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home/New Rhumba: 
My Man’s Gone Now: My Funny Valentine: Pedal 
Point. Vogue-Contemporary @ LAC12280: © SCA5022 
12 in., 
Unlike most of the groups one hears on 
records by Barney Kessel, this quartet has been 
working regularly as a permanent unit. Marvin 
Jenkins plays piano, Jerry Good is on bass and 
Stan Popper is the drummer. The material, too, 
is nicely varied and the LP can certainly not be 
considered to lack variety. Jenkins plays piano 
in a manner that sways between the styles of 
Oscar Peterson (as on Summertime) and Erroll 
Garner (When Johnny Comes Marching Home). 
(He’s sometimes referred to as “The Good Li’l 
Man”, for he wrote that particular number, an 
excursion into what might now be called 
gospel-and-blues.) On Spanish Scenery and My 
Funny Valentine, Jenkins switches to flute; both 
these tracks tend to be atmospheric, lacking very 
much identity, even though Kessel performs 
tastefully. Side Two opens with what might be 
counted as two tributes to Miles Davis and Gil 
Evans. New Rhumba, an Ahmad Jamal tune, 
was one of the themes on “‘Miles Ahead’’, while 
George Gershwin’s My Man’s Gone Now is 
treated in a way that owes something (parti- 
cularly from a rhythmic standpoint) to the 
Devis-Evans version on their “Porgy and Bess” 
LP. Barney Kessel plays handsomely through- 
oui, and the LP can be recommended to his 
numerous admirers. The music here is essenti- 
ally pleasant and unspectacular, setting up no 
milestones, exploring no fresh horizons. C.F. 


Junior Mance Trio 

“The Soulful Piano Of Junior Mance” 
The Uptown: Ralph’s New Blues: Main Stem: 
Darling Je Vous Aime Beaucoup: Playhouse/Sweet 
And Lovely: Oo-Bla-Dee: I Don’t Care: Swing- 
SS. — @ JLP30 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 

I was one of the people not greatly impressed 
by Mance’s first LP (H.M.V. mono CLP1342) 
and after a casual play through of one or two 
tracks of his new Jazzland album I judged that 
my opinion would remain unaltered. When I 
eventually got down to the task of reviewing 
the record I found I had misjudged Mance for 
this is a far superior collection to the earlier 
H.M.V. release. There are one or two weak 
moments, but in the main this is really excellent 
jazz piano played with just the right amount of 
blues feeling creeping into the non-blues tracks. 
(The term “soulful” connotates a stylised form 
of blues expression which is at its most obvious 
and transparent in the music of Les McCann). 
The weak moments may be lumped together 
on one track, Duke Ellington’s Main Stem, for 
this simplified riff needs more than just a piano 
trio to bring it to life, and Mance’s attempts to 
extract anything from the tune are well-meaning 
but largely unsuccessful. 

For the rest, Junior goes from strength to 
strength with each successive track and by the 
time the second side is reached the impact of his 
playing has been firmly established. Sweet And 
Lovely is a beautiful treatment of a fine song 
with the pianist showing off a sensitive grada- 
tion of touch and Ben Tucker picking out a 

most effective line of notes on bass. Oo-Bla-Dee 
is Mary Lou Williams’ bop fairy tale (Milt 
Orent’s lyric, not heard here of course, is 
masterly) while J Don’t Care is a Ray Bryant 
tune. The closing Swingmatism was written and 
recorded by Jay McShann in 1941 (Charlie 
Parker was on the recording date) and Mance 
shows that over the years the tune has lost none 
of its value as a vehicle for individual expression. 
Ben Tucker and Bobby Thomas make up the 
test of this pleasing trio and it is some indication 
of the rapport existing between the three men 
to read in the sleeve-note that the entire album 
(nearly 39 minutes of music) was recorded in 
just two-and-a-half hours. A.M. 
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Jackie McLean 

“‘MacLean’s Scene” 
Gone With The Wind: Our Love Is Here To Stay: 
Mean To Me/McLean’s Scene: Old Folks: Outburst: 
Esquire @ 32-141 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Although this is by no means a recent 
recording—the tracks date from two sessions 
held in December, 1956, and February, 1957— 
it is a recommended collection by alto saxist 
Jackie McLean. One tune, Our Love Is Here To 
Stay, formed part of an extended-play release 
(Esquire mono EP244) some months back and 
it is good to have further titles from the same 
session. Love, Old Folks and Outburst are by a 
quartet (McLean, Mal Waldron, Arturo 
Phipps and Art Taylor); the rhythm section 
swings but tends to be rather noisy. Jackie, 
however, is in fine form particularly so on the 
ballads where his astringent sound communi- 
cates a feeling of raw passion. Outburst is a 
frantic romp and is less effective simply because 
none of the four men involved is capable of 
playing at his best with the tempo up to some- 
thing like 90 bars to the minute. 

The remaining three tracks are by a quintet 
(Bill Hardman on trumpet, McLean, Red 
Garland, Paul Chambers and Taylor again) 
and, if anything, Jackie is even more impressive 
here. In addition Bill Hardman, a trumpeter 
whose previous work on record has been largely 
expendable due to his small tone and paucity 
of ideas, is inspired to great heights and exhibits 
instrumental control. The long McLean’s Scene 
is set by Garland who plays a lengthy piano 
introduction before McLean and Hardman 
commence, rather unusually, with a round of 
four-bar exchanges. The only drawback on 
the quintet tracks is the annoying vibrating 
resonance of Paul Chamber’s pizzicato work; 
a bass is not the easiest of instruments to 
balance for a recording session, but Paul has 
been on sufficient dates for the engineers to 
capture his sound accurately. A.M. 


King Oliver 
“Back O’ Town” 


King Porter Stomp: Tom Cat Blues (duets with Jelly 
Roll Morton): Speakeasy Blues: Mistreatin’ Man 
Blues (V): Mean Tight Mama (V): Squeeze Me/Long, 
Deep And Wide: Death Sting Me Blues (V): Ho e 
In The Wall (V): New Down Home Rag: Kitchen 
Man (V): Don’t Turn Your Back On Me (V). (All 
by Clarence Williams and his Orchestra; vocal choruses 
by Sara Martin). Riverside @ RLP12-130 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

If the details on the back of the sleeve were 
as excellent as the recordings, I should be better 
pleased. As it is the personnel information 
(such as it is) is slipshod and careless, with far 
too much vagueness about what is played by 
King Oliver and what by Ed Allen. The 
inference is that all the cornet solos are by 
Oliver, yet on Down Home and Squeeze Me the 
muted solos are by Ed Allen—and very good 
they are too. Oliver is at his best on Speakeasy 
and playing behind Sara Martin, whose gamut 
runs from the boisterous (and somewhat 
improper) Hole In The Wall to the introspective 
Death Sting Me.  Oliver’s two _ tracks 
with Morton are not the best examples 
of his playing; although there may be more 
earthiness in these items, there is also more 
crudeness and they must be looked on as 
interesting museum pieces that could, indeed 
should, have been musically much greater than 
they are. B.R. 


Sid Phillips and his Band 
“Flying Down to Dixie” 

Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay: Lazy River: Lucky Day: 
St. James’ Infirmary: Ja-Da/Charleston: I Can’t 
Believe That Your In Love With Me: Tonight You 
Belong To Me: I’m A Ding-Dong Daddy From 
Dumas: Indiana. HMV @ DLP1212: © DSD1755 
(10 in., 20s. 3d. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). | 

Ten-inch LPs are becoming as obsolete as 
cylinders, yet here is one I really enjoyed, 
possibly because there was not too much of 
anything on it. What it does contain is light- 
weight Dixieland jazz, with two tracks (Lucky 
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Day and Tonight You Belong To Me) performed 
as piano solos by maestro Sid Phillips. I don’t 
think anyone can criticise these tracks for being 
unassuming, cheerful dance-music jazz, because 
they obviously have no other pretentions. There 
is, however, a high degree of musicianship, good 
taste and assurance, and a certain amount of 
snoot-cocking at the dictates of fashion and the 
slavish toeing-of-the-party-line that is rife in 
“trad” circles. B.R 


Roger “Ram” Ramirez 

“The Most Crazy . 
Robbins Nest/It Don’t Mean A Thing: Twist This: 
Sometimes I’m Happy. Columbia @ 33SX1355 
(12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s, 34d. P.T.). 

Since he has been in America our Mr. 
Stanley Dance seems to have become one of 
jazz’s most ardent supporters of the organ. It 
cropped up on seven of his first thirty-five LPs 
and while one should never criticise musicians 
because of the instruments they choose to play 
(in which case some of us would be continually 
attacking Lionel Hampton and Stuff Smith), 
I think it is fair to say that we have a right to 
expect a reasonably good standard of musician- 
ship on record. This has not been the case with 
every Dance-supervised organist and it is wrong 
to suppose that a good pianist makes a good 
organist. 

Stanley organised this latest LP, recorded 
“live” at Frank’s Steak House, Long Island, 
New York, featuring Ram Ramirez on organ 
supported solely by drummer Ronnie Coles. 
Robbins Nest, lasting about twenty minutes, 
occupies one complete side of the LP; I think 
Stanley will forgive me if I say this is really a 
bit too much. “‘Just after the first fifteen minutes 
of Robbins Nest”, writes Dance in his sleeve note, 
“Ramirez pulls out an organ stop to produce 
a prolonged, sustained note and, while it is 
sounding, makes a rapid little excursion to the 
bar. Here he orders and consumes a drink— 
Ronnie Coles amusing himself with neat 
patterns the while—after which he comes back, 
refreshed, to the organ, and rides out the 
number’. I think this is the first time the 
record-buying public has knowingly paid for 
the privilege of aurally witnessing a jazz 
musician drinking. 

Joking apart, Ramirez is a good organist, but 
it would take more than that to keep me 
interested throughout many playings of Robbins 
Nest. The reverse is better only because the 
material is a little more varied. Thing swings 
enormously, but having said that there is little 
else to recommend apart from Ronnie Coles’ 
metronomic sense of time (a difficult task in the 
light of the instrumentation). The best parts 
of this record could have been edited down to 
extended-play length without any loss of value 
and I suspect that Stanley Dance is not the first 
man to discover that jazz which sounds vital 
and memorable in the flesh is much less effective 
when faithfully transcribed to record. A.M. 


Don Rendell New Jazz Quintet 
“Roarin’” 
Bring Back The Burch: Manumission: Blue Monk/ 
Jeannine: You Loomed Out Of Loch Ness: So What: 
ioe 100 PT): Jazzland @ JLP51 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
Ss. 


For ri years now Don Rendell has been 
one of Europe’s leading exponents of a style of 
tenor playing stemming from Lester Young. At 
any time up to about a year ago he could have 
been dropped into a Woody Herman sax 
section alongside Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, etc., and 
would have been fully absorbed into the Herd 
at a moment’s notice. Not so today. He has 
become attracted to the music of men such as 
John Coltrane and Stanley Turrentine and his 
new quintet reflects this drastic change in 
outlook. For one thing his own playing is 
different (although it retains some of those 
personal embellishments which have always 
hall-marked his work); for another, the quintet 
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is quite different to any other now playing in 
this country. Here is a unit which seems to 
play the type of music fostered by Charlie 
Mingus with a natural ease of expression; it is 
one of the most exciting groups to be formed in 
Britain for many years. 

Another extremely important aspect of the 
Rendell Quintet is the presence of Graham 
Bond. Graham is a strong individualist who 
knows what he wants to do and resolutely (and 
quite correctly) refuses to be drawn away from 
his chosen route. To hear him in the flesh is an 
experience which one is not likely to forget in a 
hurry and my first encounter with Graham 
came at the recording session which produced 
Burch and Manumission for this present LP. 
Although he professes a liking for nearly every 
other alto player in jazz (and admits to being 
influenced by Eric Dolphy and Art Pepper) he 
plays as if he has never heard anyone else on his 
instrument, and I mean that as a sincere 
compliment. He and Don frequently indulge in 
a form of improvised counterpoint in which the 
rhythm section is tacit; sometimes the spon- 
taneous rapport achieved gives the impression 
that the passages have been rehearsed and 
written out, so closely to the tenor and alto lines 
interlock. The rhythm section, comprising 
Johnny Barch, Tony Archer and Phil Kinorra 
on piano, bass and drums respectively, is 
youthful and exciting with Kinorra leading the 
way like Louis Hayes. On some of the tracks 
Phil’s exuberance gets the better of him and the 
tempos are unsteady, but the feeling of excite- 
ment remains. Interdisc deserve praise for 
recording the Rendell group and for arranging 
the simultaneous release of the LP in Britain and 
America. The British jazz public owes men 
such as Rendell and Bond some token of its 
respect and readers are advised to make arrange- 
ments to hear the LP without delay. A.M. 


Charlie Rouse 

“*Yeah! Charlie Rouse’ 
You Don’t Know What Love Is: Lil’ Rousin’: Stella 
By Starlight/Billy’s Blues: Rouse’s Point: No 
Greater Leve. Fontana @ TFL5157: © STFL575 
(12 in., 27s. 44d. plus 9s. 94d. P.T.). 

Some musicians take us by storm, others by 
stealth. Charlie Rouse certainly belongs to the 
latter group, for although he is well into his 
thirties and was playing with Dizzy Gillespie as 
long ago as 1945, he has only recently come to 
be regarded as a tenor soloist of more than 
average merit. Perhaps his tour with the 
Thelonious Monk Quartet earlier this year 
helped as far as this country is concerned. There 
have been, too, his appearances on record with 
the Jazz Modes, with Oscar Pettiford, and, of 
course, with Monk. This Fontana LP, the first 
he has made entirely under his own steam, 
could be said to consolidate his reputation, to 
push him up the last few rungs of the ladder, 
to establish him as one of the most consistently 
inventive and resourceful tenor saxists on the 
jazz scene today. You only have to listen to the 
way he states a theme—and I’m thinking of the 
slower tracks, You Don’t Know What Love Is, 
Stella By Starlight and No Greater Love—to 
recognise that here is a musician with the ability 
to graft his own identity on his material; it’s 
evident in such simple things as the way he will 
alter an accent, the way he'll linger over a note 
or change a cadence. And when he moves into 
his solo proper, Rouse can develop his ideas 
with a splendid grasp of form, a real awareness 
of the final shape his solo will take—the kind 
of thing, in fact, that one expected from 
Hawkins or Lester at their peak. His beautifully 
proportioned solo on No Greater Love has exactly 
the kind of tight internal balance, the same 
mixture of inevitability and surprise, that you 
find in such a performance as Lucky Thompson’s 
Thin Ice. The comparison with Lucky is perhaps 
a fortunate one, for Rouse shares Thompson’s 
romanticism and has, at the same time, his 
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ability to keep it firmly under control, to give 
it form and meaning. Most of my praise has 
been concentrated on the slower tracks, the 
three recordings of ‘“‘ballads’, but Rouse’s 
galloping solo on Lil’ Rousin is equally worth 
while in a different way. Billy’s Blues, however, 
is largely a feature for the playing of Billy 
Gardner, a rather anonymous pianist with a 
liking for some of Erroll Garner’s clichés, while 
Rouse’s Point, the shortest track of all, is a hurried, 
staccato, rather lumpy performance. Gardner 
is supported by Peck Morrison (bass) and Dave 
Bailey (drums), but while this rhythm section 
is competent it rarely sounds outstanding. The 
LP, however, gets its genuine importance from 
the work of Charlie Rouse himself, a musician 
who is decidedly worth keeping an ear on. 

C.F. 


Pee Wee Russell 

“Swingin’ With Pee Wee” 
What Can I Say Dear: Midnight Blue: The Very 
Thought Of You: Lulu’s Back In Town/Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams: I Would Do Most Anyt ing 
For You: Englewood. Prestige/Swingville @ 2008 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Pee Wee Russell must exasperate the more 
genteel, more technically endowed jazz clarinet- 
ists. | He breaks all the rules of ordinary 
musicianship, he squawks and growls and 
chortles on his instrument and in the process, 
just because he is a natural genius, he creates 
music that is adventurous and original and 
impudent and tender—and that is, in its way, 
every bit as “modern” as anything by Monk or 
Miles Davis. For over twenty years I have hero- 
worshipped Pee Wee. Now I have the rare 
pleasure of being able to hail his newest LP as 
one of the greatest records he has ever made. 
If I add the information that Buck Clayton, 
his partner in the frontline, has rarely played 
better either—not, at any rate, since some of 
those pre-war records with Basie and Billie 
Holiday—you’ll realise that here is one of 
those LPs which make reviewing a really 
worth-while occupation. 


In his admirable sleeve note, Nat Hentoff 
points out how irked Pee Wee has become in 
recent years over being persistently bracketed 
with the Dixielanders and the genuine and 
presumptive Chicagoans. One agrees and 
sympathises and understands. The happiest 
of all ways out of that situation was this record- 
ing session, which placed Pee Wee atop of a 
much freer kind of rhythm section than he’s 
been used to. This accounts for the presence 
on the LP of Tommy Flanagan (piano), 
Wendell Marshall (bass) and Osie Johnson 
(drums). As a section these three men are 
wonderfully stimulating, while Flanagan also 
contributes some crisp, urbane, curiously 
Teddy-Wilson-like solos. 

All the tracks are good, but three stand out 
as little masterpieces. The Very Thought Of You 
finds Pee Wee transforming Ray Noble’s tune 
into something completely personal and 
intimate, a masterly example of the way a 
jazz musician can impose his own identity upon 
a performance. This is Pee Wee at his most 
sensitive and delicate. There is also some 
beautifully fragile trumpet playing by Buck 
Clayton. In complete contrast is Lulu’s Back 
In Town, joyful and exhilarating, with Pee Wee 
at his most outrageous (he can, if he wants to, 
move from tenderness to derision within about 
three bars) and Clayton contributing a really 
shapely and exquisitely toned solo. With 
Englewood we arrive at the blues, territory in 
which Pee Wee is superbly at home and where 
his ability to communicate, to move and delight 
the listener as few other jazz musicians can, is 
brilliantly demonstrated. 

Just in case anyone has read this far and 
not cottoned-on to the fact, let me hammer the 
message home. This really is a marvellous 
record. C.F 
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Sarah Vaughan with Count Basie’s 
Orchestra 

Perdido: Lover Man: I Cried For You: Alone: 
There Are Such Things: Mean To Me/The 
Gentleman Is A Dope: You Go To My Head: Until 
I Met You: You Turned The Tables On Me: Little 
Man You've Had A Busy Day. Columbia @ 33SX1360: 
© SCX3403 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

It is Sarah Vaughan, that extravagantly 
rococo songbird, who dominates this LP. In 
fact the accompaniments (and that word 
indicates the subordinate role which the 
orchestra plays) might as well have been by a 
pick-up group of studio musicians. Billy Mitchell 
and Joe Newman provide the only jazz solos, 
apart from the odd few bars here and there, 
and even they could hardly be described as 
sounding at their best. As for Miss Vaughan 
herself, her performances vary wildly in quality. 
At one extreme there is the exaggerated 
approach to There Are Such Things (a slightly 
nauseating ballad, in any case), while on the 
heartening side is the way Sarah contrives to 
zip through The Gentleman Is A Dope. Among the 
worth-while tracks is an excellent version of You 
Go To My Head, a version which never captures 
the brittle lyricism that Billie Holiday brought 
to this song but which nevertheless manages to 
get a little way beneath its surface; nearly as 
intriguing are the good-humoured performances 
of Until I Met You (a Freddie Greene tune, 
originally called Corner Pocket) and You Turned 
The Tables On Me, and a slow run-through of 
Lover Man, although Sarah never quite does for 
this song what she did on the old 1945 recording. 
And talking of slowness, Basie gets a chance to 
drop into what can only be called Li’! Darlin’ 
tempo during Sarah’s slightly anguished version 
of Alone. Oddly enough, the track I feared 
most—Little Man You’ve Had A Busy Day— 
turned out to be uncommonly pleasant. It also 
finds the Basie band deploying more than its 
customary supply of woodwinds. EF 
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Bob Scobey’s Frisco Jazz Band. ‘Vol. 1, The Scobey 
Story.” Pretty Baby: St. Louis Blues: Coney Island 
Washboard: Some Of These Days: Beale Street Mama (V): 
Dipper Mouth Blues/South (V): Sailing Down Chesapeake 
Bay (V): Wolverine Blues: Chicago(V): Melancholy (V): 
That's A Plenty. Good Time Jazz @ LAG12284 (12 in., 
27s. 6d. plus 9s. 10d. P.T.). 

Apart from the first, second, fourth and fifth tracks on 
Side Two, all these recordings feature either Albert 
Nicholas or Darnell Howard on clarinet. The clarinettist 
on the others is George Probert. The music is cheerfully 
mellow and relaxed, especially when compared with the 
frenzied efforts of most of the local lads. Clancy Hayes 
sings vaudevillian vocals (in which I discern no particular 
harm or merit) and everyone seems to have enjoyed 
making the records. We’d have them all before, of course, 
either on 78s or 10-inch LP, but they bear repetition for 
being so easy on the ear. B.R. 


Sarah Vaughan. “The Divine One’. Have You Met 
Miss Jones?: Ain’t No Use: Every Time I See You: 
You Stepped. Out Of A Dream: Gloomy Sunday: What 
Do You See In Her?/Jump For Joy: When Your Lover 
Has Gone: I’m Gonna Laugh You Out Of My Life: Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams: Somebody Flse’s Dream: 
Trouble Is A Man. Columbia @ 33SX1340: 6 
SCX3390 (12 in., 25s. 114d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.). 

Much as I admire Sarah Vaughan when she sings at 
her best, I found this a tiresome LP. The settings are 
apt enough, neat little arrangements by Jimmy Jones 
for the most part, but with four tracks with just Harry 
Edison and a rhythm section. Mannerisms, though, seem 
to have been the order of the day, and Miss Vaughan 
contorts the line of her singing with more than usual 
perversity. Most of the songs are good ones, including 
Duke Ellington’s Jump For Joy and that mixture of 
intriguing tune and absurd lyric, Gloomy Sunday. The 
manner, though, is a little too rococo, almost a parody, 
in fact. C.F. 


Alvin Roy and the Saratoga Jazz Band. Broken 
Promises/Yogi. Interdisc @ INT45001 (7 in., 4s. 114d. 
plus 1s. 94d. P.T.). 

Original tunes at last, even if the treatment is not so 
out of the ordinary. Yogi is pleasantly relaxed, and there 
is some nice banjo playing behind the first chorus of 
Broken Promises. I don’t know anything about this band, 
except that it’s British, but at least it sounds as good as 
the better-known groups working in this a - 
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BBC T'V Jubilee 

I am writing this on the day that the B.B.C. 
celebrates its TV Jubilee with an Anniversary 
Dinner at the Grocers’ Hall in London. I don’t 
of course know what will be said about TV 
either by the Prime Minister who is to propose 
the Toast of the Evening or by “the people 
behind the scene and on the screen who 
created the world’s first television service” (vide 
Radio Times). One can make a good guess that 
gmething will be said about J. L. Baird and 
the part he had to play in bringing it 
about. But I wonder how much will be said 
about that other personality who is still with 
us but is hardly known outside a comparatively 
small inner circle: Isaac Shoenberg? 

It was Shoenberg with his team of—dare I 
call them enthusiasts?—at Hayes some 30 
years ago that established Britain’s lead and 
secured for us the first practical TV service 
in the world. It was he who worked out the 
405-line interlaced system which was so far 
ahead of its rivals. 

I sce from an interview in The Times to-day 
that he is still as emphatic and realistic as ever. 
And of course he holds positive views about 
sich things as colour TV and the suggested 
change from 405 to 625 lines. He does not 
think that as yet there is any colour system 
good enough for adoption, though such a system 
will come along. On the other hand, he favours 
achange to 625 lines for the eminently practical 
rasons of coming into line with the rest of 
Europe and of providing better definition for 
larger screens. 

Everyone who has known (or tried to under- 
sand!) the ramifications of E.M.I. during the 
thirty years of its life cannot but be aware of 
the tremendous and beneficent influence that 
Isaac Shoenberg has had behind the scenes in 
anumber of fields besides television develop- 
ment. I have not met him now for some 
thirty years, but I still recall his powerful 
personality; and even in recent times—and he 
snow over 80 years of age—one hears of his 
interest in, and influence on, the current 
activities at Hayes, where his name is spoken 
dmost with bated breath. 

I hope therefore that he will be worthily 
membered in the celebrations this evening. 
Certainly his name will go down in history as 
me to be honoured for his services to Sound 
ad to Electronics as well as to TV.* 





We of Tue GRAMOPHONE salute him for the 
genius that he has been and is. 


Two more Anti-static tips 

When I read my article of last month after 
twas published I suddenly realised that I had 
tmitted to mention two useful tips. The first 
tates to the cleaning of a record with a 
Dust-Bug before playing with a hard stylus. 
lt applies both when a suitable anti-static is 
being used on the plush pad (remember no 
tetergents!) and afterwards. This is to have 
the turntable running at 78 r.p.m. so as to 
















* Writing after the TV transmission from the Grocers’ 
Hall I was pleased to note that Isaac Shoenberg was 
tagled out for special mention by both the TV com- 
mentator and the Prime Minister, the latter also giving 
tedit to Baird for his pioneer work but making it clear 
kat for the present 405-line system we have to thank 
ac Shoenberg and his team. Earlier, in the course of 
interview on the B.B.C. Home Service, Isaac Shoen- 
tg had described how his team (which included Dr. 
.. F. Broadway, the present Director of the E.M.I. 
search Laboratories, as well as the late A. D Blumlein, 
to was also responsible for the development of the 
teo record) came to devise such a remarkable system, 
hich was years ahead of its time, after only four years 
fesearch. 
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give the dis a higher degree of polish, as well 
as to shorten this preparatory time. In both 
respects, it pays to play the disc with the 
Dust-Bug twice as many times at 78 r.p.m. as 
at 334. 

The second is a tip for helping to keep the 
turntable as free as possible from dust so that 
it will not be picked up by a record. This is 
to have a piece of plastic sheet (which can be 
thin so long as it is stiff) cut to the pattern of 
a 12 in. disc. Rub this vigorously on both 
faces so that it acquires a high static charge. 
Then leave it on the turntable at times when 
the latter is not being used. The sheet will 
attract to itself all the dust that is lying or 
floating about within inches. Then when you 
are ready to play again you can take away the 
sheet and its attendant dust, leaving a clean 
turntable and surroundings for the reception 
of your record. 

But don’t forget to clean the sheet thoroughly 
when you have got it away. Water will de- 
staticise it and then the dust will come away. 
You can then dry it (a little heat won’t hurt) 
and rub it up again ready for the next bout of 
decontamination. 


And a Warning 

It is obviously impossible for me to advise 
readers either by post or through these columns 
whether this, that or the other preparation or 
chemical is safe as an anti-static. I try to be 
helpful by mentioning here those substances 
that I have found to be safe and useful, and 
I should welcome suggestions from informed 
people of proved additions to the list. More I 
cannot do. Life is too short to test everything! 


Hum 

In these enlightened days, I suppose, most 
people know that unscreened leads going to 
input grids of valves, or unscreened switches 
and things in the input circuit, are liable to 
give rise to hum troubles. They also know 
that it is unwise to have pick-up coils and such 
like close to a stray magnetic field coming 
from a mains transformer. 

Yet I often get letters complaining that 
though the writer has been most careful to 
screen everything, he has only been rewarded 
by a most persistent hum. 

In nine cases out of ten I can guess immedi- 
ately that his enterprise has resulted in one 
and probably several “‘earth loops”. These are 
by far the most common cause of hum today. 
I make them myself quite often when I am 
changing my equipment around. So does every 
other expert that I know. But when a hum 
comes up we just kick ourselves and say: Now 
where have I gone and put in an extra earth. 

For the sake of my American readers, of 
whom I know I have very many, perhaps I 
ought to add here that “‘earth” equals “ground” 
and that neither necessarily means “‘terra firma’’. 
It may mean “chassis” or ‘‘negative bus bar” 
or “negative return lead”. Usually, a chassis 
is grounded or connected to an earth lead, that 
is to a wire that goes to a water-pipe or to a 
plate or tube that is sunk in the soil, but not 
always, alas. I abominate sets, such as AC/DC 
sets, and some others, where the chassis may 
be lefi floating at, may be, an indeterminate 
potential. They always need special care and 
special treatment. For my immediate purpose 
I shall ignore them. 

To illustrate what is meant by an earth- 
loop let us assume that you have an amplifier 
with a pre-amplifier (control unit) to which 
has to be connected a stereo pick-up (with 
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associated turntable), a tuner and a tape 
recorder. Oh well! you say, I must earth each 
of these units, so you proceed, to connect each 
by means of copper wire of liberal gauge, and 
therefore low resistance, to a single point 
where the earth lead is brought into your 
cabinet. You want to be generous and sure. 

Then you proceed to connect up the various 
units to the control unit. The amplifier(s) are 
easy; probably the makers have provided a 
special multiple lead or series of leads for the 
purpose. But be careful. Perhaps there is a 
screened lead to connect the output(s) of the 
control unit to each amplifier as well as a 
HT+ and a HT— connection, the latter usually 
being earthed. In that case the chassis of the 
control unit may be connected to the chassis 
of an amplifier by two separate routes: via 
HT — and via the screen. Those two routes will 
form what is known as an earth loop. 

Again, your stereo pick-up has two positive 
(“‘hot” as they say across the water) pins and 
two negative (“‘cold’’) pins. One hot and one 
cold has to go to the separate channel inputs 
of the control unit. Usually a screened lead 
is used for each connection, the screen being 
the cold or negative lead, and the connection 
to the control unit being made by small “phono 
jacks” (R.C.A. jacks they are sometimes called). 
The outer shell of these makes the contact 
with the screen and with the chassis, so that 
each screen is then earthed at the chassis end. 
If they are connected together in any way at 
the pickup end then an earth loop results. 
So beware! 

Now for the tuner. Many of these have 
their own power supply and are connected to 
the mains by a 3-wire cable through a 3-pin 
plug. The third wire earths the chassis. The 
output of the tuner is taken to the control 
unit by a screened lead, via phono jacks. The 
latter connects the screen to each chassis and 
as both chassis are already earthed indepen- 
dently an earth loop results. The remedy is 
either to disconnect the earth lead from the 
tuner mains plug or to disconnect the screen 
of the output lead from the phono jack at the 
tuner end or from that at the control unit end. 
Disconnecting the mains earth to the tuner is 
to be preferred. 

Now for the tape recorder. Here similar 
conditions apply as for the tuner. But, remem- 
ber, you may want to use the recorder inde- 
pendently and therefore to have a mains 
earth on it. There is another trap, too. There 
is a “record” connection and a “playback” 
connection, each in a screened lead, between 
recorder and control unit. These screens, if 
connected to chassis at each end, will themselves 
form an earth loop. So, if you have a mains 
earth connect each screen only at one end (I 
prefer the tape recorder end). If the mains 
connection is by twin and not by 3-core cable, 
then one but not both of the screens can be 
connected at each end. If, however, only one 
of the screened leads is plugged into the 
recorder at any one time, then both may have 
connections at each end. 

The golden rule in all cases is: Avoid separate 
routes to earth (or anything else for that 
matter!) which form a loop. If you are building 
up your own amplifier or tuner, the same rule 
applies. Look at your wiring again and again 
with this in mind for it is so easy to trip up. 
We all do from time to time. 

Now, for the uninitiated, why is it that a 
loop is so deadly? It is that the space surround- 
ing A.C. mains, even in a room where the 
mains go round it, is alive with a varying 
magnetic field. The closer one is to a mains 
transformer or something of that sort the 
stronger is the field. If a variation of magnetic 
flux passes through a loop of wire, whether 
connected to earth or anything else, a current 
at the frequency of the magnetic variation is 
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induced in it. If this gets into any of your 
electronic apparatus it appears as hum, duly 
amplified if the induction is at the input end. 

Now sometimes it is inconvenient to have 
screens connected only at one end. The stereo 
pickup and the tape recorder record/playback 
leads are cases in point. Can one so arrange 
things as to foil or thwart the hum whilst still 
keeping twin connections ? 

One can. The rule again is: Avoid a loop. 
That is, bind or twist the two screened leads 
together along the whole of their length. 

This can be most useful for stereo pickup 
connections as I shall explain in what follows. 

( To be continued ) 


Audio Biographies 

I must end my Talk this month with an 
extract from my Diary; or what would be, if 
I kept one. 

Nov. 6th. This morning I received a copy of 
Gilbert Briggs’s new book* and had to read 
it through before I could do anything else. Yes, 
record playing, testing, writing, even breakfast, 
were neglected. This is the most fascinating 
book on Audio that Gilbert has produced. 
Largely, I think, because other people have 
written about 70% of it! This sounds rude but 
isn’t really, because most of the entertainment 
is supplied by Gilbert’s witty and sobering 
comments on the experiences of the others. 

What a marvellous collection of experts they 
are! 25 business and commercial, 16 technicians 
and engineers, 16 writers and publishers and 


* Audio Biographies. 
butors. Price 19s. 6d. 





By CG A. Briggs and 64 Contri- 
Wharfedale Wireless Works. 
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7 amateurs. Some 40 of them I have known, 
either personally or through their writings, but 
having read their contributions I feel, like 
Gilbert, that I know them much better now than 
I did before. What colourful personalities and 
what wisdom there is to be gleaned from their 
experiences and the lessons they have learned 
from them! 

How often have you said to yourself, when 
listening to a broadcast talk on some remarkable 
experience, that the broadcaster has obviously 
lived that story? For a story told by someone 
who has lived it is always more thrilling than 
one related at second-hand. There is always 
that little bit of something the others haven’t 


‘ot. 

Each of the stories in this book is of that kind. 
I can’t even begin to describe them. You must 
read them for yourselves. For this is a slice of 
life and not just a tale that is told. 

In his Introduction Gilbert suggests that the 
book should be treated as a bedside companion 
rather than one to be read through at a few long 
sittings. That is one of the few statements in the 
book with which I find myself in strong dis- 
agreement. For a bedside companion is there 
to help you to go to sleep. This one won’t. 


More about Ortofon 

I have been asked by readers whether the 
Ortofon stereo pickup, on which I reported so 
enthusiastically last month, will fit the SME 
arm. 

Yes, it will, without any additional wiring or 
difficulty. Just plug in. Moreover, it performs 
admirably in that combination. P.W. 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 


Murphy A674SR Stereogram. Price: 105 gns. 
Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts. 

Makers’ Specification: 


Circuit: Superhet receiver, with ‘‘phantom’’ stereo 
circuit. 

Valves: 6L12/ECC85, ECH81, 6F18/EF89, 6LD12/ 
EAR80, 6L13/ECC83 (two), 6P15/EL86 (two), 
FC324 metal mains rectifier, EM84 tuning indicator. 

Wave-ranges: 87-103 Mc/s, 187-557 m, 860-2,000 m. 

Aerials: Rotatable ferrite rod for A.M. Internal Band 2 
dipole for F.M. 

Loudspeakers: Two 10 in. by 6 in. elliptical and two 
4-in. tweeters. An additional speaker system, con- 
sisting of one 10 in. by 6 in. elliptical and one 4-in. 
tweeter in a separate cabinet, can be obtained for 
17 gns. extra, to take the place of either L.H. or 
R.H. speaker in the cabinet so as to increase the 
stereo spread whenever this may be desired. 

Gram: Garrard 210 Autochanger with Acos GP71 


pickup for stereo and Garrard GC&8 for mono LP/78. 
Recorder Facilities: Space provided for installation of 
tape recorder, in separate compartment me asuring 
13} in. deep, 14 in. wide and 7} in. high. 
Controls: Volume, Balance; Treble; Bass; Tuning. 
“Speech’’, ‘Music’, Off, 


7-piano key selecting: 
Gram, L.W., M.W., V.H.F. 
Cabinet: 
walnut veneer, copper-coloured trims. 
164 in. deep, 534 in. wide. 
Total weight: 


Horizontally disposed, in two-tone French 
33 in. tall, 


107 Ibs. 





As I noted in my Report last October, this 
Murphy instrument was one of the few that 
attracted my special attention at the Radio Show 
this year. I couldn’t then assess its reproducing 
qualities, of course, but the design looked so 
sensible and clean. 

I was not deceived. The model I have had 
for review has come up to my expectations, both 
in handling and in performance. 

What should one reasonably expect in a one- 
piece Stereogram of these dimensions and price? 
In the first place, it must not be unmanageable 
or incongruous in a living-room of moderate 
size. This isn’t. I should class it, indeed, as a 
handsome piece of furniture and I believe that 
all those who are not allergic to the longish, low- 
boy type of design will agree with me. In the 
second place, it should be easy to operate 
without undue stooping. That again is true, for 
the controls are under one or other of the three 
top lids—records on left, selector, tuning, volume, 
etc., in the centre, and tape recorder (when 
fitted) on right. Thirdly, the sensitivity and qual- 
ity from radio, whether A.M. or F.M., should 
be at least as good as the best comparable one- 
piece radiograms provide. That, too, is true 
here. Even with the internal aerials the sensi- 
tivity is such as to give a good A.M. signal 
even here in Oxford which is a notoriously 
poor fringe area. With external aerial the 
signal for both A.M. and F.M. is high and 
the interference low. Lastly, on gram there 
should be adequate volume and the highest 
possible quality obtainable from modern 
pickups of the high output type. I should not 
wish the response to go much below 100 c/s or 
above 10,000 c/s, but within that range I should 
wish the output to be smooth, clean and without 
obtrusive resonances or other coloration. I 
should expect to get a clear stereo image and 
separation at distances from the cabinet of from 
6 feet to about 10 feet, but not much more; for 
larger distances I should expect to have my 
loudspeakers farther apart than 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. 
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This instrument provides just that. With 
playing weights of 10 grms. on mono and 
59$ grms. on stereo (as received), its response 
begins to fall off in the treble between 8 kc/s and 
10 kc/s where it is about 6 dB down on the 
response at 1 kc/s. Similarly, it is down about 
6 dB at 100 c/s (and 15 dB at 60 c/s) so that the 
range of response is nicely balanced. If the bass 
frequencies are attenuated, as they usually must 
be for comfort in a small living-room, then the 
treble above 8 kc/s to 10 kc/s must likewise be 
reduced if a sense of realism is to be maintained, 

One of the happy consequences of achieving 
a balance of this sort is that background noise 
is low, including, of course, rumble and hum. 
Most of the severe troubles one encounters from 
Hi-Fi installations come from opening the gates 
wider than is really necessary. 

This is not an excuse, mark you. It is a 
positive philosophy. I strongly believe that the 
range of response of an instrument designed for 
the purpose that this A674SR was, should be 
just about what this has. Perhaps a few cycles 
lower in the bass and a few hundred higher in 
the treble, but no more. 

The net result is, as one of my Oxford 
colleagues so aptly put it, the general impression 
of the performance is very good indeed, both on 
gram and on radio. On stereo the cross-talk 
figures are adequate to give reasonable stereo 
placing. To test the unconscious reaction of 
ordinary folk I had the instrument put on public 
demonstration for a while (without, of course, 
indicating our objectives) and the verdict was 
definitely favourable. In fact, the test model 
that I had loaned to a Murphy dealer for the 
purpose was promptly chosen by a purchaser, 
much to our embarrassment! 

One other comment should, I think, be made, 
namely on the success of the “‘phantom”’ output 
circuit. This ingenious circuit uses two output 
valves in place of the usual four for push-pull 
outputs and yet secures many of the advantages 
of the push-pull system. The theory of its 
operation (which I have not space to describe 
in this review) is clearly set out in Murphy News 
for August 1961, which every Murphy dealer 
should have. Our tests show that the confidence 
that the Murphy engineers placed in the circuit 
have been justified. P.W. 


Symphony Automatic Tape Recorder. 
Price: 2-track 69 gns., 4-track 79 gns., 
4-track Stereo (less speakers) 99  gns. 
Northern Radio Services (London) Ltd., 
11 King’s College Road, London, N.W.3. 

Last week I had to go for the day from my 
home in Oxford to London, and I knew that 
I could not get back before 8.30 p.m. But there 
was a radio programme being broadcast in the 
afternoon that I particularly wanted to hear. 
Fortunately, one of these automatic recorders 
had been delivered to me a few days before. 
So just before I left home at 8 o’clock in the 
morning I set it to switch on both the recorder 
and my F.M. tuner at the appropriate time, 
and to switch off when the programme had 
finished. 

When I arrived back home I naturally went 
to have a look at the recorder to see what had 
happened. It was switched off all right, as was 
also the F.M. Tuner, but the tape had come 
nearly to the end of its reel. So I re-wound 
and played it through. It showed that the 
recording had started one minute before the 
scheduled time for the programme and had 
stopped within one minute after the end. 

A remarkable achievement. How is it done? 

Well, an analysis of the required functions 
revealed some desirable features in a recordet 
which I had never thought of before. I[n 4 
deferred recording of this sort it is essential, 
it is clear, to have a system which switches of 
the amplifier and the external tuner, and th 
motor, but not the tape transport, some 10 
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minutes before the zero time for the recording 
proper. Then after the appropriate time the 
ansport mechanism should be switched on so 
that the recording can be made when the 
amplifier and motor have warmed up to their 
sandard efficiency. If this sequence is not 
possible then, clearly, the first part of the 
recording will be distorted and over-laid with 
wow and flutter in some degree. 

A double timing operation is_ therefore 
involved, and each must be accurate to less 
than a minute, if tape is not to be wasted, on 
the one hand, or the beginning or end of the 
programme is not to be missed on the other. 
The wastage of tape does not matter so much 
because the unwanted part that may be 
recorded can always be erased. What does 
matter, though, is that one should be able to 
asure oneself in advance that the length of 
tape on the reel is adequate for the particular 
programme; and an uncertain amount of 
wastage is therefore a menace. 

The story with which I started this review 
shows that the problem has been solved. With 
the devices incorporated in this recorder all the 
requirements are fulfilled. Unfortunately, 
there is only one standard type of tape recorder 
that offers the required facilities, but I under- 
sand that others are on the way. The one 
which is available at present, and which was 
inthe machine that I used, is the Telefunken 75. 
This is happily an instrument of exceptionally 
good performance, as our review of some two 
years ago amply revealed, but its two speeds 
ae only 32 i.p.s. and 1 ips. The latter 
may be adequate for many recordings of 
speech, and the former for most recordings of 
music; but for some recordings I still want 
I} i.p.s. 

When the new tape recorders appear with 
the required double switch-on facilities, this 
new Symphony timing control device can 
readily be applied to them. It consists of two 
instruments. The first is an electric clock which 
functions to give the exact time of day, whether 
the recorder is switched on or not, but also 
may be set to operate a control on/off switch 
at pre-set times. This switch, as I have noted, 
is accurate to one minute on both settings; 
I know of no other inexpensive time switch of 
which this can be said. The clock switch must 
control the switching of the amplifier and 
capstan motor of the tape recorder. Then there 
must be a “‘Process timer” set into action by 
the electric clock, which measures the time 
for warming up) before the transport 
mechanism is brought into operation. This, 
foo, must be accurate. In this case it is and 
time-intervals can be selected between 0 and 
30 minutes. In practice, if one wishes to 
tecord a programme which goes on from, say, 
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5.30 to 6.30, one sets the electric clock switch 
at 5.15 ON and 6.32 OFF. Then at 5.15 the 
amplifier, motor and external tuner, as well 
as the process timer, are switched on; and the 
process timer, being set to 15 minutes (or 
perhaps 14 minutes to be on the safe side), 
then switches on the tape transport just before 
the desired programme begins at 5.30. At 
6.32 the electric clock switches off everything. 

One other point. The mains socket to which 
external apparatus, such as the F.M. Tuner, 
may be connected is a 13-amp socket. So the 
switch may be used to control even an electric 
fire, if you like, when you get up in the morning! 
Or to switch on an electric kettle for your 
morning cup of tea. 

This, then, is clearly a most useful device 
which can have many applications. I under- 
stand that in due course it will be available in 
a separate box, independently of the Telefunken 
Tape Recorder. People who already own such 
a recorder may thus bring it up to an addi- 
tional range of usefulness. Others may use the 
device for other applications. P.W. 


Wharfedale RS12/DD Speaker Unit. Price: 
£11 10s. tax free. Wharfedale Wireless 
Works Ltd., Bradford, Yorks. 

Makers’ Specification: 

Fundamental Resonance: 25-32 c/s. 

Frequency Range: 30 c/s-15 ke/s. 

Flux Density: 14,000 Gauss. 

Total Flux: 156,000 Maxwells. 

Centre Pole: 1} in. diameter. 

Voice Coil: Aluminium. 

Impedance: 12-15 ohms only. 

Maximum Input: 15 watts r.m.s., 30 watts peak. 

Gilbert Briggs has gone and done it again! 
No sooner does anyone produce a loudspeaker 
design on seemingly novel principles than he 
proceeds to challenge it, and quite effectively, 
with an improvement of conventional methods. 
He produced the SFB3 on the free-standing 
principle when the full range electrostatic made 
its appearance. He produced the W3 design 
to cap the small enclosure designs (on the 
so-called ‘‘acoustic suspension” principle) that 
had made a stir in America. And now he comes 
forward with this RS12/DD development just 
at the time when the expanded polythene foam 
diaphragm has made its impact. 

This design, as I have suggested above, is a 
development of well-known techniques using 
modern materials to achieve results that were 
not attainable with the old. 

Thus it adopts Paul Voigt’s double cone 
technique which has proved its effectiveness in 
extending the treble range and it overcomes 
the one substantial fault of that technique by 
supporting the “‘free’”’ edge of the tweeter cone 
with a light foam plastic. Hitherto the dis- 
advantage of the free cone system has been 
that the waves have proceeded outwards along 
the surface of the cone and have been reflected 
back from the edge, thereby creating resonance 
and ‘‘out-of-phase” effects to interfere with the 
transmission in the main cone. With this new 
design the waves are absorbed by the foam on 
reaching the edge, thus minimising resonance 
and out-of phase effects. 

To add to the value of this, the main cone 
material is moulded from a soft pulp which 
both reduces the transmission of high 
frequencies, thereby avoiding interference with 
those radiated by the tweeter cone, and at the 
same time improves the low frequency response. 
Moreover, by the adoption of a roll surround 
and a specially free centering device very 
large, and sensibly linear, excursions of the 
coil in the magnet gap are permitted, and 
the magnet assembly, made from the new and 
highly efficient ‘“‘Feroba II” ceramic material 
permits of these large excursions with a 
minimum of distortion. 

There can be no doubt at all that these 
developments are both sound and effective. 
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The frequency 
response is of 
exceptionally 
long range and 
is remarkably 
smooth within 
that range. The 
“white noise” 
test reveals 
very little color- 
ation indeed: 
what there is 
only amounts 
to a little 
added richness 
to the bass 
frequencies, 
not so much 
indeed as to 
make the male 
voice at all 
chesty, or otherwise give any sensation of 
roughness. 

Our tests were made with the unit mounted 
in the small W2 cabinet which is only of about 
2 cu. ft. capacity. The response compared 
favourably with that of other small speakers 
we tried for comparison. The response went 
down to about 60 c/s and the treble was sweet 
and clean tailing off smoothly above about 
10 ke/s. 

We think that it would have been even 
better with a larger enclosure. I look forward 
indeed to trying it out with one of 4-5 cu. ft. 

P.W. 





* * * 


The foregoing was written for our November 
issue but had to be held over for space reasons. 

We have now had an opportunity of trying 
out the unit in a larger cabinet and found all 
our forecasts fully confirmed. 

The cabinet we used for the purpose was the 
Wharfedale AF12/RS Reflex which has an 
internal capacity of nearly 6 cu. ft. It is an 
ingenious design. It is built of # in. plywood 
lined with } in. Celotex. It measures 23 in. 
wide by 14 in. deep and 34 in. tall, but has a 
bracing shelf 11 in. from the bottom and 
secured to all four sides. This shelf has 3 
rectangular holes cut in it, the outer ones being 
8 in. by 3 in. and the inner 8 in. by 7 in., the 
8 in. being from back to front. 

Below this shelf, of course, is a peculiar 
resonance compartment which tunes to a 
different frequency from the upper speaker 
enclosure, and the tuning is modified by a 
small cylindrical pipe, 5 in. long by 3 in. 
internal diameter, which projects upwards 
from the bottom of the cabinet. Since the 
latter is raised from the floor on short 3 in. legs, 
there is also a resonance chamber underneath it 
which is connected to that at the bottom of the 
cabinet through the cylindrical pipe. 

Quite a complicated acoustic filter system, 
you will observe. But there was also some 
special damping introduced by means of a 
sheet, some 2 in. thick, of B.A.F. Wadding 
suspended in a loop from the top of the cabinet, 
the ends being about 3 in. from the sides and 
the loop extending down to the middle hole in 
the bracing shelf. 

There was no doubt at all about the range of 
the RS12/DD unit that was both extended and 
smoothed by this enclosure as compared with 
the smaller W2. 

What did surprise us though was to find how 
sharp the low frequency resonance was. Since 
that of the unit itself in free air was at about 
28 c/s we expected to find humps somewhere 
about 10 c/s and just above 60 c/s, due to the 
close coupling of unit to enclosure. It is this 
upper one, of ccurse, that is the more important, 
and it was this that we found to be rather 
sharply tuned at 54 c/s, where it gave a very 
welcome lift to the bass response. 
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Below that frequency the response fell rapidly Company, Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A., and tunity, unless there is some change in policy, 
—which is no real disadvantage for reproduction in recording we were acting as their agents. I understand that some discs were presented to 
in a small or moderately sized room. But here The first contract made with “His Master’s the British Museum in the early days of the 
another peculiar feature was observed. Usually, Voice’”’ began on the 12th March, 1931 and _ industry, but am fairly certain that no significant 
one finds that for frequencies below the bass our association has continued uninterrupted additions have been made since then. 
resonance there is pronounced frequency _ since that date. It is good news to know that H.M.V. intend 
doubling. Here it is frequency trebling. Thus, Hayes, Middx. _ J. D. Bickne.t. to re-issue historical vocals on long-playing 
a pure tone input of, say, 30 c/s appears as an Manager—International Artistes Dept., records, but this will not be likely to benefit 
output with a major 90 c/s component. Electric & Musical Industries Ltd. advanced collectors. Quite naturally The 
All these points have made the combination Gramophone Company have to think of 
a most interesting one for technical study. Digestable Discs potential sales, and have to play safe, as their 
But that is not the main purpose of this review On page 292 of the October issue you refer to excellent reissues of Battistini, Caruso, and 
after all; what most of my readers will want to 4 patent which proposed the making of gramo- Melba show only too well. I cannot see, how. 
know is how it sounds. And for that I recom- phone records with chocolate. ever, that this in any way compensates the 
mend you to look back to the paragraphs just I possessed a number of chocolate phono- specialist collector for the loss of the special 
above the row of asterisks. P.W. graph records. I seem to remember two titles | Pressing service, which was unique, and which 
of songs, May is here and In the shade of the old has been so much appreciated in the past. 
apple tree. They were produced by a firm of JOHN FREESTONE. 
chocolate manufacturers—Stollwerck. It would Haywards Heath, Sussex. QU 
be round about 1905. — 
CORRESPONDENCE Several were eaten prematurely by a cousin 
who used to visit usx—an unwelcome guest. Points on Pick-ups 
The Editor does not necessarily agree with any Beckenham, Kent. Grorrrey W. CorTsELt. The fourth edition of Points on Pick-ups will 
views expressed in letters printed. Address: The need little or no introduction to the trade. For 
Editor, THe GramorHone, 379 Kenton Road, Polymax and P.V.C. those to whom it is new suffice it to say that 
Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. In the August issue your correspondent the author, F. Wilson, admirably ‘succeeds in 
D. G. Williams indicated that Polymax Producing a handy reference guide for the 
Doubling U pressings are of substantially different composi- _14entification of pick-ups and their replacement 
oubling Up tion from P.V.C. pressings. I would like to Parts and in this edition includes, where obtain- 
I can name another instance where an artist take this opportunity to indicate the composi- able, essential details from the individual 
of international repute has recorded in two tion of a vinyl gramophone record supplied by technical specifications. The book is available Riv: 
different capacities (p. 292, Nov. 61). I any of the world’s major record producers. either stiff backed (10s.) or paper backed § ™¥' 
remember Benjamin Britten joining the Zorian The prime component is a P.V.C. resin which (7s. 6d.) from A. C. Farnell Ltd., Hereford > 
String Quartet to record for H.M.V. on 788 ig normally a specially tailored copolymer. House, North Court, Vicar Lane, Leeds 2. Ww 
Purcell’s Fantasia on one note as a fill up to his This resin accounts for more than 95% of the reco 
own Quartet No. 2, Britten playing the “one  yecord. Other additives include stabilizers to News from E.M.I. —Bcou: 
note” on the viola. I am, of course, referring protect the P.V.C. during moulding, lubricant The majority of H.M.V. and Columbia inte: 
to his normal capacity as a pianist, ignoring the 4, prevent sticking of the P.V.C. to the matrix recordings which occupy three or more records . | 
fact of his being a conductor and composer. during moulding, and pigment to colour the have in the past been available only as complete be t 
Hereford. Gen BUTCHER. GR boxed sets. However, in future it will be § 2° 
The major record companies buy P.V.C. possible to buy single records from these sets fear 
“Les Huguenots” resin and do their own mixing of the minor packaged in a new type LP sleeve which has af notc 
The recent announcement that Les Huguenots eis a Mg — record — — in the front thus enabling the label to be have 
bly, Gli Ugonotti) will be revived usually buy the made-up compound ready to : prin 
{vr both Callas and Sutherland . La Scalanext mould either from a major plastics raw | nen : E.M.I. hae a a and 
spring presages a unique event in operatic material supplier or from an intermediatory Ma, hin, pee eae liche a8 rig weg ded had 
history. For comparisons, one would almost company. — : ae Oe nuhin, an — agen ~~ os set 
have to go back to Grisi and Pasta in Norma, Polymax is a material which is added to Qe >on i agen be Riis thet pees ial a 
or Melba, Nordica and the de Reszkes in Les P.V.C. resin and excompasses the components prem ide ustribution of their material on still 
Huguenots at the Met. in the ’90’s. described above as stabilizers, lubricants and # wR, dna * Pri nook” (16 nt 
Need it be stressed that this production should pigments. To illustrate this I quote from the ecords for the Primary School” (16 pp.) forn 
be recorded? Whatever arrangements need to _ trade literature, ‘‘Polymax contains all of the and — Ye ae — a (12 ia —di 
be made to make a recording an actuality should necessary stabilizers, lubricants and colourant 38 Ed oS — pelt oe ick —— m4 sour 
be considered well in advance. The foresight required for the finished compound—Polymax Oe -ecgggenenape abl > 2 r “08 “ee “§ 196 
that made Mahler recordings possible in Vienna _ is blended 6 parts by weight added to 100 parts EMI - a yi oo ae age TOME une 
with Bruno Walter and Kathleen Ferrier for by weight of vinyl resin.” Middle ‘cianaianes vertising Division, Hays, K 
more than one company should be called forth Thus the statement made by Mr. D. G.  %™% ae Ser: 
now. Williams “that the use of Polymax instead of pres 
Although as a composer Meyerbeer is some- POlyvinyl chloride for Pressing records will, RC 
what uneven, at his greatest, his music is equal perhaps, solve the problem . . .” is a little wide “The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart Wil 
to the bel canto tradition of Bellini and Donizetti. of the mark. Polymax may be of use in solving RATES.—Adverti ae a ‘ 
The casting difficulties encountered when seven the problem but it will not, and is not intended ,t"the tate of. rn arg pot — with, : minimus mal 
outstanding soloists must be secured (to ensure to replace the P.V.C. resin. pong Boda boned Pe — ag id con 
the necessary a effect) vr 0 a hays — t, Cardiff. G. H. Burke. treated as Trade. and charged at the rate of ninepene led 
since no one record company has the exclusive : : per word. a Box Number is used an extra 2s. 6 whi 
mevines of os requisite salen. Toes, omeing Special Pressings ing of teplles. Letters to. ox Numbers should be oe mor 
that the male parts will be adequately cast, I was very interested to read Mr. White’s ‘ “Office” address as stated below. advertise # in t 
this production presents a unique opportunity etter in tee Newnes issue giving reasons for mastee by tee Gh at aur end ook eet ae orem the 
for a recording which is unlikely to occur again the cessation of the special pressing service by >y the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to] 1. 
in the foreseeable future. Any necessary en-  HLM.V, hy a eg 
couragement needed to bring this about should I am delighted to know that these will still the right to refuse or withdraw “copy” at thei . Y 
be expressed. be available to the B.B.C. and to the British stising tient clarinet” or. grate orien "on "ot a i 
inoi : verti But 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. P. L. Forstat. Museum, although I do not believe the latter advertiser not completing his contract. : 
institution is likely to avail itself of the oppor- ou 
Menuhin and H.M.V. fi ss RECORDS FOR SALE qui 
Mr. Arthur Jacobs is quite correct in his £) hoffn A BALANCED LIBRARY may be built from my lists § SUC 
Passing Notes for November in stating that “‘His C: ung of Classical, Jazz and Light LP’s (also stereo), money con 
Master’s Voice” have been recording and LO A musical beck Bente es a mae Srrest,_ Sore Tru 
publishing records of Yehudi Menuhin for more Zz @ 0g and stereo, sent on request. Classical or Popular ath to c 
than 30 years but the earlier records, even ») tival — Record Exchange, 46 South Clerk Street, of 
though some of them were recorded by “His N) t A BARGAIN BASEMENT.—Attractive LP's, stereo amd) aff 
Rann s Viator” ae Landon, were in fact made concer mono, many notable artists. Rostropovitch, Richtet, fact 
under a contract between the artist and our COLUMBIA 25CxI406 Beecham, Menuhin, Casals, Fischer-Dieskau, etc. Com- 
: . . . plete operas, new condition. Lists—The Gramophone 
old associates The Victor Talking Machine Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, W.1. 
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